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THREE OCTOGENARIAN POETS. 
By GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE, 
Ir is a happy circumstance that, especially in of imagination, or statesmanship, or science, thev 
these later days, many intellectual writers live on survive to enjoy, in serene age, their well-earne:] 
toa green old age ; that, having yielded their fruits renown; and that almost all of them retain, far 
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beyond the period of the psalmist’s allotted term 
of life, the vigor of their intellectual gifts, and 
continue to serve and to delight mankind. And 
this is not more true of the workers in the tranquil 
fields of letters than of those engaged in the 
nervous and exhausting warfare of politics or 
of the battle-field. The spectacle of Gladstone 
leading a great political party with unlessened 
prowess at eighty, of Thiers presiding over a young 
and restless republic at a similar age, of the octo- 
genarian Gortschakoff directing the complex pol- 
icy of the vast Russian Empire, and of Von Moltke, 
at nearly ninety, absorbing his time in the intrica- 
cies of military problems, is as striking as the 
thought that at eighty Tennyson can be as freshly 
fanciful, Whittier as fervid and tender, and Holmes 
as keen, witty and pathetic, 
heyday of their prime. 

It is of these last three “ 
two American and one English, and all living in 


as they were in the 
octogenarian poets,” 


our midst and still holding in firm grasp product- 
ive pens, that we would speak in this article. 
Each one has shown, since he passed his eightieth 
birthday, that he is alive not alone in the body, 
but in spirit and genius; that his soul dwells in 
the present, and that the affairs of the world 
around him are still embraced in his sympathies. 
The song of each is vigorous, and indeed scarcely 
reveals any symptom of decay. The imagination, 
the quickest of all qualities to reveal itself, both 
in nations and in individuals, is also the quickest 
to die out. Age is not friendly to the fancy. Yet 
these three poets seem ever young in soul, and 
their fancies seem as ripe and robust as they did a 
quarter of a century ago. 

Of the three, John Greenleaf Whittier is the 
oldest by about a year, for he has passed his eighty- 
second birthday. Holmes and Tennyson both 
reached their eightieth last year; and at the age 
of eighty-two the great and good Quaker poet is 
still erect, active, fond of life and its simple pleas- 
ures, with deep-set, dark eye as yet scarcely 
dimmed, and with his gentle nature stidl unworn 
by the infirmities of age. And it is in years only 
that he is otherwise old, ‘‘The later verses of 
Whittier,” says a writer of wide reputation, ‘* have 
the same unchanged quality of graphic simplicity 
and catholic feeling, the same penetrating pathos 
and New England vigor, which have always been 
nis. For half a century he hus been a bard arous- 
ing patriotic and humane emotion, and charming 
with tender ballad and romantic lyric.” 

But it is for more than half a contury that Whit- 
tier has written verses well worth the reading. It 
was no less than sixty-four years ago that the great 
abolitionist Wm. Lloyd Garrison, having printed 
some lines of Whittier’s in his Newburyport pa- 
per, sought the boy poet ont in the fields near 
Haverhill, insisted that he should receive some 


education, and really set him forward on the path 
of that life-work which was to give him not only 
secure worldly benefit, but undying fame. At first 
the young poet, who was successively farmer and 
editor in his early days, wrote verses of love and 
romance, sympathetic with nature, dreamy and 
sentimental. But he found the largest scope for 
his peculiar and ardent genius in two other and 
very different fields. He became the poet of New 
England history, customs and virtues ; and he was 
the laureate of human liberty on American soil. 

** Tt is safe to say,” says a recent writer, ‘ that, 
if every other record of the early history and life 
of New England were lost, the story could be con- 
structed again from the pages of Whittier. Traits, 
habits, facts, traditions, incidents—it may be 
added, personages—he holds a torch to the dark 
places, and illumines them every one.” Legends 
of the Indians, of the early settlers of New En- 
gland and of the Revolutionary times, are found 
profusely scattered through his works. 

As the poet of abolition, appealing with trum- 
pet voice for the freedom of the slave, portraying 
in tones of intensest feeling the slave’s sufferings, 
and reaching the heart of the great mass by his 
tenderness, pathos and righteous wrath, Whittier 
became really one of the foremost leaders of the 
movement which terminated in the Civil War; 
and during that war, too, his voice rang out still 
with its old eloquence for freedom, though his 
gentle heart bled at the terrible slaughter and 
anguish by means of which emancipation was se- 
cured. “ Nothing,” says the writer already quoted, 
*‘can exceed, nothing can equal, the wild power 
of some of those songs (on slavery); now soaring 
in scorn, now writhing in angry shame, rising 
with indignant outcry, burning in fiery eloquence, 
and all moving to the magic of music and the 
pathos of their undercurrent of sorrow.” 

But it is of the personality of the good Quaker 
poet, rather than his poems (which are familiar 
and beloved all the country through), that we 
would speak. His green old age is being spent 
amid scenes, surroundings and associations which 
have been dear to his heart from boyhood up. 
Whittier, indeed, has two homes, of which he 
appears to be equally fond, and both of which are 
within easy reach of the great literary centre of 
Boston. Ever since he was thirty.years old he 
has dwelt, sometimes for long periods together 
and sometimes fitfully, in a cottage near the 
banks of the picturesque Merrimac, in the pretty, 
typically New England village of Amesbury. 
Here almost all the earlier poems of his manhood 
were written ; nor could any retreat’ be more con- 
genial to poetic reveries, or afford more sugges- 
tions to a quick and sympathetic fancy. 

* Of the “ garden room,” which looks out upon 
tranquillity and fair rural nature, and in which 
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many poems were written, Mrs. Spofford says : 
‘‘The interior of the garden room does not bear 
much likeness to the general idea of a Quaker’s 
abode. One side is filled with a desk and books, 
among which Irish ballads have a place of honor, 
and an old-fashioned Franklin fire-place with 
polished brasses throws its cheerful blaze over 
carpet, lounge and easy-chairs, and on walls coy- 
ered with many souvenirs.” It was in this cozy 
room, with its sweet memories of quiet home life 
with widowed mother and sympathetic sister, that 
Whittier received, from time to time, many a po- 
litical and literary light of the time; for there 
the Quaker poet was sought, in other days, by 
Longfellow and Sumner, and Emerson and 
Holmes, the Cary sisters and Mrs. Mott and 
Lydia Maria Child ; by Beecher and Mrs. Stowe, 
and many of less brilliant celebrity. 

Here, too, for years, dwelt with him (for Whit- 
tier was and is a bachelor) his lovely and sympa- 
thetic sister Elizabeth, between whom and her 
poet brother there existed a close bond of affec- 
tion quite worthy to be compared with that of 
Charles and Mary Lamb. It is needless to say 
that the good folk of Amesbury revere the poet 
as the kindliest as well as the most famous of all 
their patriarchs. The affection they bear him is 
shared by young and old alike; for, poet-like, 
Whittier loves children, sympathizes with and 
sometimes shares their uproarious fun and cheery 
nonsense, and is rewarded by their boisterous af- 
fection in return. 

It is some years, however, since Whittier’s fig- 
ure has been a welcome daily sight in the quiet 
streets of Amesbury. His principal residence is 
a yet more secluded one, much nearer Boston, in 
a country house near Danvers, called ‘‘ Oak 
Knoll.” The country thereabouts is full of his- 
toric mementoes and old-time associations. On 
this very site of Oak Knoll lived the only minis- 
ter who fell a victim to the superstition about 
witchcraft; and not far away is the estate on 
which doughty Israel Putnam, of Bunker Hill 
fame, was born and reared. Oak Knoll, with 
its sixty acres of forest and ornamental expanse, 
affords a lovely breathing and resting and saun- 
tering space for the warm-hearted and nature- 
loving old poet. ‘*The large and conveniently 
arranged edifice,” says a writer, ‘‘ stands upon an 
eminence in the midst of a great park. Winding 
drive-ways lead up to it from the road. Directly 
in front of the house, and completely encircled 
by the curving approaches, is a picturesque knoll 
in the form of a dome, covered with a luxuriant 
carpet of grass, making one of the most charm- 
ing lawns it is possible to imagine. This knoll, 
the summit of which is a little higher than the 
site occupied by the house, is crowned by two 
magnificent trees, an oak and a hickory.” It has 


been the good fortune of the writer of this article 
to see Whittier ensconced at Oak Knoll ; to stroll 
with him beneath the broad oaks and arching 
elms; and to listen to his quiet, earnest talk 
about the past and present, about politics, litera- 
ture and events of every day. 

It has been said that there is but little of 
Quaker - like aspect to Whittier’s surroundings, 
past and present ; and, indeed, although Whit- 
tier still adheres to the faith and some of the cus- 
toms of the sedate sect of his fathers, yet he does 
not conform in all things to its practices. He 
uses the quaint ‘‘ thee and thou,” both in writing 
and speaking, and there is a quiet and gentle 
simplicity in all that he says and does, and in all 
his ways, which hints of Quaker training and 


trait. But he himself has acknowledged that 


‘* Over restless wings of song 
His birthright garb hung loose.” 


He dresses as other minds, and never in the 
Quaker drab; and he is too much a poet to ban- 
ish bright color, whether of thought, of nature, 
or mere outward things, from his sympathy and 
approbation. Ie enjoys life, the society of friends, 
the innocent good things of this world, and, with 
his quick appreciation of wit and humor, is the 
last man in the world to frown upon joyons 
pleasures, whether of young or old. To the per- 
fect stranger he seems shy and timid, and his mod- 
esty is almost unique in its rare self-forgetfulness. 
A story is told of his once heartily applauding a 
poem, quoted bya lecturer to whom he was listen- 
ing. He was shocked when some one reminded 
him that it was one of his own poems upon which 
he had bestowed this noisy approval in the pres- 
ence of a large audience. 

But Whittier’s nature is really as genially social 
as it is overflowing with kindness and sympathy 
for all the world. He declares in a poem that in 
his case 


‘* Nature compromised between 
Good fellow and recluse.” 


His quiet charities, the good-nature with which 
he allows himself to be imposed upon by intrusive 
would-be authors, as well as the herd of common 
mendicants, his quick and warm response to all 
good causes, his ready compliance with innumera- 
ble petty requests, show that, even in old age, his 
heart is as large and all-embracing as in the days 
when it grew hot with indignation over the wrongs 
of the slave, or when it melted to tenderness in 
the contemplation of childhood or humble hero 
ism, or when it swelled with pride over the glories 
of his native land. 

A very striking contrast existed between the 
bringing up, the life associations early and late, 
and the poetic temperament, of the good Quaker 
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eighty, the men- ee ee re <+4- 
tal and 
the physical 
freshness of 
the man of middle age. He still flashes with 
wisdom and sparkles with effervescing wit and 
humor. We recognize clearly the identity of the 
genial Autocrat of the Breakfast - table in the 
light-hearted sage who discourses to us in these 
days so cheerily over the fragrant tea-cup. But 
while Whittier was a plain country - bred lad, 
whose youthful days were spent in farm - labor, 
and whose schooling was very limited, Holmes 
was born and brought up in a scholarly family, 
with what is called ‘‘ good stock” on both the 
paternal and maternal side, and lived throughout 
childhood, youth and early manhood under the 
very shadow of our most ancient and most fam- 
ous university. His father was a Unitarian clergy- 
man resident at Cambridge, an antiquarian and a 
scholar, and his mother belonged to the well-es- 
tablished Massachusetts family of Wendell, from 
a branch of which came also Wendell Phillips. 
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AUTOGRAPH OF WHITTIER. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


OCTOGENARIAN POETS. 


The influences 
Ze of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes’s 
early days were 
well suited to 
to a natu- 
rally lively and 
poetic tempera- 
ment the grace 
of taste and cul- 
ture. He went 
to school, and 
then to college 
in Cambridge, 
and it is noteworthy that two of his school-mates 
amid these studious shades were Richard Henry 
Dana, Jr., the author of ‘Two Years before the 
Mast,” and Margaret Fuller, afterwards Mme. 
d’Ossoli. Holmes’s education was most elabo- 
rate, for, after graduating at the age of twenty, he 
studied law at Cambridge ; then, changing his 
plan of life, he studied medicine, first for three 
years in Boston, and then for several years in 
Paris. Like Whittier, Holmes’s poetic muse was 
precocious, for he wrote very neat verses in col- 
lege when in his teens, and was chosen to be the 
poet of his class on graduation. Thus Holmes 
was at the start amply equipped, not only for 
eminent professional success, but also as a highly 
cultivated and thoroughly scholarly man of let- 
ters. 

The life of a poet as of a prose author is most 
often uneventful. It rarely abounds in startling 
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episodes or dramatic situations. The history of 
the triumphs of intellect and imagination is usu- 
ally quiet, and often monotonous. Throughout 
his sixty years of labor as a medical professor and 
as an author of prose and verse, Holmes has lived 
in the midst of men, either in Cambridge or in 
Boston, with busy streets and many human beings 
as familiar sights. While Whittier has been 
secluded in depths of the country, and has sung 
under the quiet inspiration of the lovely pastoral 
countryside of Essex, Holmes has always chosen to 
dwell with the compact multitude in the metrop- 
olis. Of brisk and 
genial social tem- 
per, and with emi- 
nently social 
tastes, Holmes has 
been in his person 
the best known 
and most easily 
recognized of 
Boston poets. 
Throughout all 
these years, and 
to-day almost as 
much as ever, his 
small, well-formed 
figure, his oval face 
with its snapping 
eyes, its fringe of 
gray hair, its long, 
round, beardless 
chin, and _ its 
pleasant, smiling 
mouth, have been 
familiar to the 
passers to and fro 
in Boston’s crook- 
ed streets. People 
wonder to see the 
physical activity, 
the spring in the 
step, and the 
prompt, nerv- 
ous gait, which 
tells so cheerful 
a story of preserved vitality at the great age of 
eighty. 

Holmes, too, has as freely mingled with men on 
public occasions, and as cheerily and effectively 
taken his share in them, as he has made himself a 
well-known Bostonian on the streets. How many 
after-dinner feasts of reason and fancy has he 
graced ! How many neat little speeches in honor 
of this or that brother man of letters or brother 
man of medicine has he made! How often has 
the eagerly expectant company around the festive 
board seen him take from his pocket a sheet of pa- 
per, written over with his dainty and delicate chi- 
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rography, and read therefrom, with clear and 
well-modulated voice, some gem of his latest 
fancy, some tribute to a great man dead, or some 
good-humored satire on a foible of the day! Up 
to within a recent period, Holmes always, for 
many years, attended those brilliant symposia of 
the Saturday Club, composed of the ecréme de la 
créme of the Boston literati, where the best, the 
wisest, the wittiest thing was said on every possi- 
ble subject. Like Browning, Holmes has always 
been a thorough man of the world, enjoying soci- 
ety, liking contact with humankind, and glad to 
amuse and teach 
young and old. 

Holmes is essen- 
tially, perhaps pre- 
eminently, a sat- 
irist, but a satirist 
of a kind almost 
exclusively his 
own. His satiric 
wit has no kinship 
with the fierce and 
scorching scorn of 
Swift, or the sneer- 
ing cynicism of 
Thackeray. 
Holmes may per- 
haps be ranked 
chief among that 
type of American 
satirists whose 
humor is no less 
stingless than 
poignant. He has 
not undertaken 
any tremendous 
mission to reform 
the world by blast- 
ing those who com- 
mit its follies. He 
has preferred to 
lend brighter 
colors to social 
aspects. He has 
songht to cheer, 
not to wound. He does not search out what is 
most corrupt and sinful in society, but for the 
most part rests content with revealing what is 
good, pleasant, amusing and fantastic in this 
vale of tears. 

Of all the famous group of New England writers, 
among whom he is not the least, Holmes has been 
peculiarly the wit and humorist ; the one who has 
provided the brighter, daintier, more jocund liter- 
ary feast for the reading world. And at the bot- 
tom of all his bubbling humor, his good-humored 
satire, his irresistibily ludicrous fancies, are always 
to be discovered the keen common-sense wisdom 
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the restraining tact and judgment of one who not 
only came from a sterling old New England stock, 
but who grafted upon it long training in scholar- 
ship and the resulting culture. 

But when we have said that Holmes is supreme, 
as a writer of both poetry and prose, in humor and 
fancy, both alike racy of the soil, we have by no 
means said all. He is also one of the masters of 
the human heart. He can touch the emotions, 
and evoke pity, sympathy and affection. Indeed, 
in many of his writings there is a sympathctic 
chord, which we can feel to be there, although 
its subtlety may sometimes escape definition or 
analysis ; and this quality is one quite apart from 
the wit, the humor, or any otherwise merely intcl- 
lectual quality they may possess. Holmes has re- 
ceived hundreds of letters from every part of this 
country and from Great Britain, in which tho 
writers have expressed the personal affection to 
which his pathetic strains, his sympathetic imag- 
inings, have given rise. 

Nor would any mention of the genial Boston 
poet be at all adequate if his work other than 
poetic were left out of sight. His fame as a prose 
writer rests on three very dissimilar kinds of pro- 
duction. 

The world was astonished as well as delighted 
when, thirty-three years ago, the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-table began his benevolently despotic 
sway, through the medium of the then young 
Atlantic Monthly. The wit and the wisdom, the 
choicest bits of daintiest verse interspersed amid 
the flowery mead of pleasantly didactic prose 
(notably, the two poems, the ‘*One-hoss Shay” 
and the ‘Chambered Nautilus”—has Holmes 
ever done anything better, in their several styles, 
than these two 7), the garnered results of keenest 
observation, the gentle and easy yet telling satire, 
the occasional quick bits of vivid descripticn, 
combined to make these essays absolutely unique 
in the literature of cither of the English-speaking 
peoples. Followed by the ‘ Professor at the 
Breakfast-table,” the feast was continted, wel- 
comed by an insatiable appetite for such dain- 
ties on the part of the public. 

As a novelist, also, Holmes achieved at least 
one decisive triumph. ‘‘ Elsie Venner ” was re- 
ceived and read with avidity everywhere ; and is so 
real to this day. It was unlike Holmes’s other 
work, introducing as it did an element mysterious 
and bordering on the supernatural ; but it was full 
of characteristic humor, and that minute obser- 
vation of New England character which marks 
many parts of the ‘‘Autocrat.” More substantial, 
and possibly more practically useful, to a portion at 
least cf mankind, has been the result of Holmes’s 
work as a medical lecturer and writer. Medical 
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addresses and reports have at intervals flowed 
from his once untiring pen, which have been re- 
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ceived as valuable and authoritative by the medi- 
cal profession. This poet, novelist and essayist, 
indeed, has been also a great teacher of a practical 
science and art; and while actively so engaged, 
was as ardently absorbed in his studies in and 
teaching of anatomy as he ever was in crystalliz- 
ing into printed prose or verse the varied creations 
of his fancy. 

If we except the comparatively few English and 
American readers who estimate Robert Browning 
as the greatest poet of our time, the prevailing 
opinion among readers is that that lofty rank be- 
longs to Alfred Tennyson. Indeed, there are many 
who regard Tennyson as the greatest English 
poet since Shelley, or even since Milton, And at 
the age of eighty this grim old poet—grim in 
physical aspect and external manner, but rich of 
heart as well as of imagination in what he has 
written—has shown in his recent volume, entitled 
‘‘ Demeter,” that both his thought and his art 
are but little staled by age. 

Tennyson’s life, more, perhaps, than that of 
any contemporary writer, has been the ideal life 
ofa poet. It has run smoothly through the long 
years, unruffled by vicissitude or great calamity. 
At an early period of it, Tennyson became free of 
the necessity of scrambling for the means of com- 
fortable living. His works have brought him in 
an ample income, so that for many years he has 
been able to dwell in the ease of an English 
landed gentleman, and is now able to maintain, 
after the social necessity in England, the dignity 
befitting the peerage conferred on him by the 
Queen. His whole life has been spent amid beau- 
tiful scenes, and amid the luxury of the lovely 
English country. He has had the time to work 
out slowly and carefully the products of his high 
art, and to indulge the pride that would send 
them forth as perfect as that art could make 
them to the world of his readers. Born in a rural 
parsonage ; growing up in the society of eleven 
bright young brothers and sisters; beginning to 
seribble verses on his slate almost as soon as he 
was out of the nursery ; weeping passionately, at 
the age of fifteen, when he heard that Byron was 
dead, and declaring that ‘‘the whole world had 
come to an end”; publishing, in company with his 
elder brother Charles, their first little thin book of 
verses, ** Poems by Two Brothers,” when he was 
but eighteen; entering college at nineteen, and 
there winning the Chancellor’s Medal by his 
poem ‘ Timbuctoo” (which was afterward satir- 
ized by Thackeray), all the period of bovhood 
and youth seemed to give a fitting preparation 
for a literary career. 

For a short tinie after his marriage (which took 
place in 1850, the same vear in which he was ap- 
pointed Poet Laureate in place of Wordsworth), 
Tennyson dwelt in the picturesque suburb of 
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Twickenham—a suburb hallowed to every reader 
of English literature, and more especially to En- 
glish poets, as the life-long retreat of Alexander 
Pope. But for the past thirty-seven years Ten- 
nyson has lived alternately in two places—at 
Farringford, on the Isle of Wight, and at Alds- 
worth, in the County of Surrey, within easy reach 
of London. 

Farringford, situated as it is on a lofty chalk 
cliff overlooking the British Channel, yet im- 
bedded in luxuriant foliage, and surrounded by 
soft rural beauties, is indeed a charming abode 
for the poet, who loves seclusion and solitude, 
and yet whose heart is close to nature and its fa- 
miliar yet suggestive delights. Miss Thackeray, 
the daughter of the famous novelist, and herself a 
novelist of good rank, has described Tennyson’s 
Isle of Wight retreat and its surroundings, with 
s0 sympathetic a touch that it is well worth 
quoting. 

«The woods,” says Miss Thackeray, ‘are full 
of anemones and primroses ; narcissus grows 
wild in the lower fields; a lovely creamy stream 
of flowers flows along the lanes; hyacinth pools 
of blue shine in the woods. The lovely places 
and sweet country all about Farringford are not 
among the least of its charms. Beyond the Prim- 
rose Island and the blue Solent, the New Forest 
spreads its shades, and the green depths reach to 
the very shores. I have heard of Tennyson wan- 
dering for days together in the glades round 
about Lyndhurst. Some people once told me of 
meeting a mysterious figure, in a cloak, coming 
out of a deep glade, passing straight on, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left. ‘It was 
either a ghost or it was Mr. Tennyson,’ said 
they.” 

A far different and far more lordly domain is 
that to which the poet transferred his chief resi- 
dence in 1869, Aldsworth is a country-seat well 
worthy of a noble lord as well as a famous, suc- 
cessful, prosperous poet. It is near enough to the 
metropolis to enable Tennyson, when he chooses 
—which is seldom, and has become more seldom 
every year—to run up and haunt Paternoster 


Row, or hobnob with his very small circle of lit- 


erary intimates. ‘The mansion stands on the top 
of a high hill.. ‘It is a white stone house,” Miss 
Thackeray tells us, ‘‘ with many broad windows 
facing a great view and a long terrace, with a low 
parapet of stone, where ivies and roses are trained, 
making a foreground to the lovely haze of the 
distance,” 

Here the poet dwells, happy in fortune, in 
fame, in wife and sons, and bright grand- 
children; it is at Aldsworth that most of Tenny- 
son’s luter poems have been written. Of his two 
sons, Hallam, the eldest (named after the poet’s 
most dearly cherished friend, Arthur Hallam, 
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whose death inspired Tennyson to write, in ‘ In 
Memoriam,” perhaps the noblest elegy in the 
English tongue), is his father’s secretary, ad- 
viser and most constant companion. The younger, 
Lionel, lives in London. 

Like almost all authors, Tennyson does the 
greater part of his literary work in the morning 
hours, between breakfast and luncheon, and 
sometimes breaks the back of his work before 
breakfast. His invariable habit is to take a long 
stroll before luncheon, accompanied often by a 
friend, and always by two of his dogs. The 
afternoon and evening are given up to rest and 
social recreations. 

The poet is seldom, as we have said, seen 
in the streets of the metropolis; but occasion- 
ally his tall, sturdy form, his broad soft hat and 
inevitable cloak, his shaggy, grizzled shocks of 
hair, his deep dark eyes. beneath heavy brows, 
and heavy gray beard, may be seen threading the 
region round about St. Paul’s. Although shun- 
ning the “ madding crowd,” it must not be in- 
ferred that Tennyson is in a social sense grim 
and gloomy. When with a few devoted friends, 
he delights in conversation, and often takes up 
himself the thread of talk in fascinating mono- 
logue ; describing, sometimes, the days of his own 
youth, and sometimes talking feelingly of the 
eminent people he has seen and known through- 
out his long life. 

Especially fond is Tennyson of reading extracts 
from his own poems to appreciativ’ listeners. 
** Reading, is it ?’ says Miss Thackeray. “One 
can hardly describe it. It is a sort of mystical 
incantation, a chant in which every note rises 
and falls and reverberates again. As we sit 
around the twilight room at Fartingford, with 
its great oriel- window looking to the garden, 
across fields of hyacinth and self-sowed daffodils 
toward the sea, where the waves wash against 
the rock, we seem carried by a tide not unlike 
the ocean’s sound ; it fills the room, it ebbs and 
flows away; and when we leave, it is with a 
strange music in the ears, feeling that we have 
for the first time, perhaps, heard what we may 
have read a hundred times before.” * 

Tennyson, even when he seems, as on his 
stroils, most wrapped in reverie, is keenly observ- 
ant of all things about him. His poems amply 
attest this very minute power of noting the stight- 
est circumstances. They show how it has been 
a habit with him to glean thoughts and figures 
from every detail of inanimate as of animate 
nature. Lights and sounds, birds and flowers, 
water in its myriad moods and aspects—all the 
familiar phenomena of nature are intimates of his 
poet’s soul, 

That Tennyson should have been mado 2 peer 
of England, by the title of Baron Tennyson of 
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Aldsworth, seems to many minds an incongruity. 
lt looks out of place that a man who is purely and 
solely a poet, and whose whole life has been 
spent in solitude, in company only with his im- 
agination, should be endowed with the hereditary 
right to aid in the making of laws for the Brit- 
ish Empire. Certain it is that Tennyson never 
has availed himself, and never will, of this right. 
But it is a signal honor to the first man of letters 
who, on account of his literary achievements 
alone, received this high distinction in England. 
Bulwer and Macaulay, both literary men, were 
raised to the 
peerage; but 
both were emi- 
nent states- 
men and ora- 
tors as well as 
literary men. 
Tennyson’s 
case, then, 
stands on a 
unique foot- 
ing, by itself. 

In parting 
company with 
the three octo- 
genarian poets, 
let us hope that 
some years of 
happiness and 
production 
still lie before 
them. Mi- 
chael Angelo 
was still at 
work upon his 
sculptures at 
eighty - eight, 
and at ninety- 
eight Titian 
was still paint- 
ing his noble 
m as terpieces. 
Perhaps Whit- 
tier, Holmes 
and Tennyson may reach one or other of these 
patriarchal ages; that even so late the poetic 
fire may yet be burning in their souls. 


STEEL. 
By CHARLES WESTON SMITH. 
It has been a problem with scientists how to 


formulate a definition of steel that shall be at 
once accurate and concise. Sir William Siemens 


gives a good general definition : ‘‘ Steel is a com- 
pound of iron with any other substance which 
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tends to give it superior strength. This defini- 
tion embraces the various kinds of steel, from the 
hardest tool-steel down to the softest, and also 
those compounds in which manganese, tungsten 
and chromium replace the carbon of ordinary 
steel. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
define steel by its mechanical properties. Steel 
is almost the hardest substance in nature, if 
treated in a certain way ; treated in another way, 
it is the most elastic of metals, if not the most 
elastic substance in nature; and treated in an- 
other way, it is nearly the most ductile of metals. 
It is decidedly 
the strongest 
substance in 
nature. Steel 
is a material of 
much higher 
nature than 
iron. It is 
much stronger 
and can be 
made to pos- 
sess nearly any 
degree of 
strength, hard- 
ness and duc- 
tility, between 
wide limits, 
that it is de 
sired to impart 
to it.” 

Steel has an 
ancient his- 
tory. Modern 
discoveries 
have demon- 
strated that 
steel was 
known to the 
ancient world 
fully three 
thousand years 
before the 
Christian era, 
and there are 
frequent allusions to it and descriptions of primi- 
tive processes in the works of writers down the 
stream of time; a history which has been con- 
tinued in the records of various processes up to 
the period at which I date the birth of modern 
steel, about a quarter of a century back. 

The methods of steel-manufacture in use up to 
this date were mainly directed to the production 
of hard steel suitable for edge-tools, bayonets, 
etc., such being almost the sole purposes to which 
steel was then applied. But many new uses have 
since been developed, for which formerly iron 
was alone employed, such as guns, armor-plates, 
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ship - plates, bridge and railroad construction, 
shafting, etc., uses requiring all the varying 
powers of adaptability which the metal possesses. 
In allusion to the comparative softness and 
hardness of steel, it may be 
well to mention that steel 
which will bear a tensile or 
pulling strain of from 
twenty-five to thirty tons per 
square inch is called ‘soft ”’; 
that which will stand from 
thirty to thirty-eight tons’ 
strain, “‘mild”; and from 
that to fifty tons and up- 
ward, “hard,” and ‘extra 
hard.” Roughly speaking, 
it is the presence of carbon 
in greater or less quantities 
which determines the hard- 
ness or softness of the steel. 
In connection with this re- 
ference to strain upon metals, 
I am reminded of some words 
of Dr. Percy, which I cannot 
refrain from quoting, rather 
for their intrinsic interest 
than for any practical bearing they have upon my 
subject. ‘‘ We hear in these days of the fatigue, 
refreshment and patience of metals, terms which, 
when applied to inanimate objects, may bewilder 
the uninitiated, and at first, perhaps, puzzle the 
initiated. When a metal is subjected to mechan- 
ical treatment which produces what is called stress 
or strain, its component particles may become so 
disturbed and disarranged, within the limits of 
elasticity, be it understood, that after it is with- 
drawn from such treatment and left at rest, some 
time, and in some cases considerable time, must 
elapse before the particles will have spontaneously 
readjusted themselves as they originally were. The 
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word fatigue, as I apprehend, is meant to indi- 
cate such disturbance; the word refreshment, 
restoration of the metal to its original state; the 
word patience, the time required for that restora- 
tion.” A case in point is 
that of a razor, ‘‘ which, when 
left at rest for some time 
after use, becomes sharper 
spontaneously.” 

Of the three great modern 
processes of steel-making, the 
first in order of time is The 
Bessemer Pneumatic Process, 
which dates from the Au- 
tumn of 1856, when Sir 
Henry (then Mr.) Bessemer 
read his paper on “ The 
Manufacture of Malleable 
Iron and Steel without Fuel ” 
before the British Associa- 
tion at Cheltenham. Briefly, 
the process consists in blow- 
ing cold air at a high pres- 
sure (about twenty-five 
pounds per square inch) 
through a mass of molten 
pig-iron (contained in what is known as a “‘con- 
verter,” a spherically shaped vessel fifteen feet 
high by eight feet in diameter), thus attaining an 
enormous temperature, and producing, after about 
twenty minutes’ blow, a bath of practically pure 
iron, to which the necessary hardness (due to car- 
bon) and forgeability (due to manganese, which 
counteracts by its presence the influence of im- 
purities, and also assists by its reaction in freeing 
the metal from the oxide of iron which impreg- 
nates it) are imparted by the addition of ferro- 
manganese or of spiegeleisen, triple compounds of 
iron, manganese and carbon (the valuable applica- 
tion of which to decarburized Bessemer metal 
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forms the ground of a patent taken out by Robert 


Mushet, in The metal is then run into 
an intermediary vessel, termed a “ladle,” thence 
tapped into ingot molds (except in the case of 
castings, Which are run straight from the ladle 


1856). 


into their required forms) ; these steel ingots be- 
ing the initial stage of the finished product, and 
ready for subsequent operations of hammering, 
rolling, or working into any required form. The 
remarkable feature of this (the Bessemer) process 
is the rapidity with which a large mass of metal 
is operated upon; the enormous temperature at- 
tained suflicing in less than twenty minutes to 
convert a charge of fifteen tons of pig-iron into 
steel. 

The Siemens Open-hearth Process.—Between 
the Bessemer and this process there are points of 
likeness as well as of divergence. The initial bath 
in both processes is pig-metal ; the primary re- 
sultant product in both is practically pure iron, 
In the Siemens as in the Bessemer process car- 
bon and manganese have subsequently to be added 
to impart the necessary hardness and forgeability. 
The after-treatment, hammering, rolling, etc., is 
of course, the same. The distinctive features of 
the Siemens process are, first, the method ; sec- 
ondly, the time; and thirdly, the agency. It 
consists in the production of steel in large quan- 
tities, up to fifty tons, by fusion on the open 
hearth of a furnace ; one of the advantages pos- 
sessed in this point by the Siemens over other 
processes being that it lends itself readily to the 
production of large and heavy pieces. Another 
special advantege that may be claimed for this 
process is that, owing the construction of the fur- 
nace, and the greater length of time involved in 
the operation (about eleven hours for a fifteen- 
ton charge), the fluid bath of metal, after being 
reduced to the lowest point of carburization, can 
be maintained in that condition for any reason- 
able length of time, during which samples can be 
taken and tested, and thus the precise chemical 
composition of the metal be accurately known. 
The the 
fuel, and the channel of its operation is the Sie- 
mens regenerative furnace. The application of 
this furnace to steel-making dates from 1861; 
but as early as 1847 Sir William (then Mr.) Sie- 
mens, in conjunction with his brother, Mr. Fred- 
erick Siemens, made trial of what was afterward 
the central feature of his great heat inventions, 
viz., the ‘* regenerative principle.” ‘‘ He found 
that, in almost <1] industrial applications of fuel, 
heat was lost by the passing away of currents at 
high temporatures ; and it occurred to him thet 
by presenting cuitable masses of solid conducting 
matter to these currents, their superfluous heat 
might be takcn up, and might then be given out 
again in some useful way.” The regenerative 


agency in Siemens process is gaseous 
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furnace is the application of this principle to the 
furnace by means of ‘‘ regenerators,” so arranged 
as to intercept and absorb the superfluous heat 
from the escaping gases, and to give it out again 
to the incoming air. By this means the air, be- 
fore it reaches the furnace, becomes heated nearly 
to the temperature of the furnace itself. It is 
obvious that by this method is effected not only 
great saving of fuel, but also almost unlimited 
power. The greatest heat which can be produced 
by direct combustion of coke and air is about 
4,000° Fahr.; but in the regenerative furnace 
any temperature can be attained, though, of 
course, the limit is reached at the point where the 
materials composing the furnace-chamber begin 
to melt. 

The Thomas-Gilchrist Basie Process, which 
dates from 1878, is the joint ally of both the 
Bessemer and Siemens processes, and in conjunc- 
tion, especially with the latter, seems to me to 
have an almost unlimited future before it. It 
has for its object the manufacture of mild and 
other qualities of steel from phosphorically im- 
pure pig-iron. Up to the date of this invention, 
as there is no method of eliminating the phos- 
phorus during the process of smelting in the 
blast-furnace, and as its presence in any appreci- 
able quantity (say, above 6-100 per cent.) is fatal 
to the production of high-class steel, all such 
phosphoric pig-metal was useless for the manu- 
facture of steel. The basic process consists of 
a ‘‘ basic” (te, ground dolomite or magnesian 
limestone) lining or bed, in the place of the or- 
dinary ‘‘acid” (i. ¢., ground ganister or silica 
sand) lining, together with successive additions 
(up to twenty per cent. about) of burnt lime dur- 
ing the process, the presence of two strong bases, 
lime and oxide of iron, being the joint determin- 
ing cause of the expulsion of the phosphorus, al- 
ready oxidized to phosphoric acid. 

Of the many uses to which steel is now ap- 
plied, the one probably, of greatest interest is 
its employment in the naval and mercanti! 
marine. One of the latest designed British bat- 
tle-ships, the Zrafalyar (12,500 tons displace. 
ment), has taken in construction from 5,000 to 
6,000 tons of steel. Again, in bridge construe- 
tion, the great Forth Bridge has utilized abort 
53,000 tons of Siemens steel ; while the proposed 
Channel bridge between Folkestone and Cape 
Grisnez—twenty-four miles—would take over a 
million tons of steel. One use deserving special 
mention i> tha. of tin-plate bars, the manufact- 
ure, that is. of steel bars which are rolled into 
sheets for Snning. in South Wales alone, which, 
with Monmouthshire, has practically the monop- 
oly of this manufacture, about 450,000 tons of 
steel are used for the purpose annually. In com- 
mon with nearly all the leading industrial appli- 


cations of soft steel, the tin-plate bar industry 
had its inception at Sir William Siemens’s well- 
known Landors Works. 

In view of the enormous production by the 
three great processes I have alluded to—close on 
4,000,000 tons last year in the United Kingdom 
alone—steel may well be considered, as it has 
peen called, ‘the metal,” conspicuously of the 
present, but still more so ‘of the future.” 
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TO OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, ON HIS 
EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY, 
By Joun G, WHITTIER, 

Curerine the path that leads back nevermore, 
We heard behind his footsteps and his cheer; 
Now, face to face, we greet him, standing here 

Upon the lonely summit of Fourscore. 

Welcome to us, o’er whom the lengthened day 
Is closing, and the shadows de: per grow, 

His genial presence like an after-glow 

Following the one just vanishing away. 

Long be it ere the Table shall be set 
For the last breakfast of the Autocrat, 

And Love repeat with siniles and tears thereat 

His own sweet songs, that time shall not forget. 
Waiting with him the call to come up higher, 
Life is not less, the heavens are only nigher! 
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‘STEAM, although it hasn’t quite knocked out 
sail-making. has pretty nearly given the quietus 
to a once important and money-making business,” 
says a well-known Bay Ridge sail-maker. ‘As 
long as men use ships and boats, so long will there 
be sails made, I suppose 3 but still, for all that, the 
trade isn’t nearly what it used to be, when At- 
lantie packets and East Indiamen and Pacific 
Coast ships used wind instead of that”—and the 
speaker pointed to a great ocean steamer which 
was crawling down the bay, emitting a huge 
black cloud from her double funnels. 

‘“‘'Those were the times!” he continued. ‘A 
suit of sails for a ship made a big hole in $2,€00 
or $3,000. No voyages were made without the 
sail-maker being called into requisition, and the 
men’s wages were high and the profits large. But 
by degrees, as the steamship became the rule and 
the sailing-ship the exception, trade grew less and 
less, until at last it is practically confined to small 
crafts, yachts and sailing-boats. Of course, there 
are some full-rigged ships and barks left, but tae 
sails for these are usually made by local makers at 
the places where the crafts are built, And as 


there is little or no big-ship building in New 
York, why, consequently there is no use for the 
saii-maker, at least to any extent.” 

‘“How do you manage to measure a craft for 
her sails ?” 
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**We take the measurements of the stays or 
ropes which form the outside edges of the sails in 
some cases, and in others we measure the spars 
upon which they are bent or fastened. With this 
data, and a knowledge of the required swell or 
‘belly’ of the sail, we calculate the dimensions. 
In the case of a mainsail or spanker, for example, 
we measure to gaff, boom and mast. Canvas 
comes in ‘bolts’ or rolls, each containing about 
forty yards. It is an easy matter, from the fig- 
ures alluded to, to ascertain how much canvas will 
be required for the complete sail. The canvas is 
made of hemp, and is wonderfully strong. It 
varies in quality from the heaviest and toughest 
used for the big sails of the largest ships down to 
the expensive white ‘duck’ for yachts, of so fine 
a texture that it can be used by the yachtsmen 
for trousers.” 

* How do yow manage to sew such material ?” 

«There have been sail sewing-machines in use, 
but 1 cannot say that they are a success alto- 
gether. And so hand-sewing is the general rule. 
We use for this purpose, as you see, stout twine, 
which is soaked in tar to prevent its rotting, hard 
steel needles of a triangular shape and two and 
three inches in length, and a ‘palm.’ This last 
is a piece of leather, or, rather, several pieces of 
leather, which covers the palm of the hand and 
the lower part of the thumb. It has in it, near 
the ball of the thumb, a piece of steel about the 
size of a quarter with a toughened surface. In 
sewing, the base of the needle rests on this steel, 
and is then pushed through the canvas. In fact, 
it acts as a thimble for the sail-maker. 

‘‘The twine, which is made of soft hemp, comes 
in 100-yard skeins, and is, after tarring, wound 
into big balls. One of the first duties of a sail- 
maker’s apprentice is to ‘tar and wind.’” 

‘It must be pretty hard work sewing ?” 

* Yes, it is. You see, every stitch has to be 
pulled ‘home.’ I ran my needle through the 
canvas so, tuke a turn of the ISose twine round 
the palm, and then with a jerk pull the stitch 
taut and well into the tough material. When 
sewing on the bolt-ropes—that is, the ropes which 
form the outer edges of the many sails—the work 
is much harder. Then we sew with twine four 
times doubled, and each stitch is hauled home 
with a ‘fid’—a kind of wooden marline-spike. 
When sewing on these ropes, each stitch takes 
up a small portion of the canvas. 

**Until within comparatively recent times we 
had to import the finest sorts from England, 
while we made the coarser here. Now all kinds 
are made in New England and the South, and 
the result is that sails are cheaper and, to my 
mind, of better material than formerly. The 
greater portion of my business lies among yacht- 
ing’ men, and it would surprise you to know how 
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particular these gentlemen are in the matter of the 
canvas their craft carry. With an ordinary ship, 
as long as the sails fit snugly, that is all that is 
wanted ; but with yachts the case is different. 
There must be no crease or line or undue ‘ belly’ 
in the yacht’s main-sail, for example. If there is, 
down comes the sail, and the maker has to unrip 
and recut and tinker until it sets as flat as a 
board. Most new canvas ‘ gives’ or stretches, 
as you know, and so in nearly all cases a yacht’s 
sails will come back to the loft from which they 
were sent out.” 

‘‘How do you manage to get those iron rings 
at the corners of that jib into the loop of rope 
which holds them so snugly ?” 

‘“‘Those are what we call ear-rings. We fix 
them so. The rope is opened by means of a 
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“That ? Oh, that’s a by-product of sail-mak- 
ing. They are making mats, and very excellent 
ones, too, for halls or vestibules. Here is how 
they go to work: They get a quantity of rope- 
yarn—that is, rope untwisted, and cut in pieces 
of all the same size—about six inches is a good 
length. Then they take a piece of old canvas 
the size of the desired mat, crease a line in it 
parallel to the edge, and begin to make a series 
of holes about a half-inch apart. Into these 
holes they thrust one of the yarns in such a man- 
ner that half of the yarn protrudes from either 
side of the hole. When the end of the crease is 
reached it is pulled out, and by stretching fastens 
the yarn. A series of these creases completes the 
mat. When so completed, a vigorous beating 
frays out the ends of the yarns, and the result 
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heavy ‘ fid,’ and is beaten down to a point of the 
fid corresponding in size to the diameter of the 
ear-ring. When the fid is reversed’ the loop is 
struck off, and before it has time to shrink up 
the ear-ring is thrust inside of it. In a second 
or so the loop contracts tightly round the ear-ring 
—so tightly that there is little danger of its ever 
coming out again. These small rings here are 
called grummets. They are made by twisting a 
rope- yarn, and are used for sewing on to the 
holes through which the reef-points go on a sail.” 

“‘ What a delicious smell that tar has!” 
marked the visitor. 

‘© Yes,” said the sail- maker, “it has. Tar 
comes to us from Norway, Sweden and Maine. 
To tell the truth, the imported tars are the clear- 
est and most fragrant, although the native tars 
are good for general work.” 

«* What are those boys doing over there ?” 


re- 


is a beautiful mat of what at first sight appears to 
be fleecy wool. They will wear for years.” 
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THE police of Bogota do duty only at night, 
leaving the citizens to take care of themselves by 
day. Four policemen are stationed at the four 
corners of each plaza. Every fifteen minutes a 
bell rings, which causes the guardians of the city 
to blow their whistles and change places. By 
this system it is impossible for them to sleep on 
their beats. Besides a short, stout bayonet, the 
policeman is often armed with a lasso, and by this 
the thief is easily pinioned when trying to escape. 
Petty thefts are the chief crimes. Those who will 
steal little things sometimes make the most trusty 
messengers, to whose care you need not hesitate 
to commit any amount of money. 
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“SINGING SANDS” 
KAUAI.* 


By ANNA M. Paris. 


THE OF 


Except in myth or fairy-tale, not every one 


perhaps has heard of ‘‘singing sands.” Quite 
apart from their existence in fable, however, it 
is now well known that in several parts of the 
globe this curious sand may be found. Samples 
have even been brought from afar and eagerly 
listened to, and the spell of a mystery, which 
does not yield readily to scientific research, adds 
to the interest. But to find the sand in its own 
domain, to hear its weird music upon its native 
heath, as can be done on Kauai, has a zest and 
pleasure second only to that of discovery. Nat- 
ure has furnished no better specimen of this rare 
article than is found on that island, and familiarly 
known there as the “ Barking Sand.” 

Far off in the Pacific, where perpetual calm 
broods over land and sea—where, in the dreamy 
languor of a tropical atmosphere, islands seem 
almost to float on a sea of glass—lies Kauai, one 


* Pronounced Kau-wi. 


of the Hawaiian group. Its mountains, however, 
rising to the height of 7,000 feet, give an air of 
solidity to the floating green, quite reassuring, 
and making us feel at once that we are on. terra 
firma. But, even here, we find this sand is not 
asily accessible, Nature, for wise reasons of her 
own, having placed it at the extreme end of the 
island, and quite out of the route of the ordinary 
tourist. From the chief port of Kauai we learn 
that it is more than a day’s journey to the ‘‘ Bark- 
ing Sand.” We are not sorry. Distance makes 
it even more attractive ; moreover, Nature there 
is never dull, but is continually revealing some- 
thing new. Such a journey cannot but be inter- 
esting. A light wagon, a pair of sure- footed 
horses, an escort who is an accomplished driver, 
an intelligent observer of Nature and familiar 
with the island from his youth, and we are well 
equipped ! 

Nothing can exceed the fresh beauty of the 
early morning in this land of perpetual Summer, 
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as, taking an early start, and also taking advan- 
tage of a good road, we skim over several miles at 
a rapid pace. Large fields of waving sugar-cane 
greet us on either side, while beyond are the 
mountains—now rugged and bold, standing as 
silent terrible volcanic up- 
heaval, and rounded outlines and 
densely wooded slopes melting away in the cloudy 


witnesses of some 


again with 
distance ; and beyond a//, the sea—ever present 
—‘‘deeply, darkly,” tranquilly blue. The road 
winds up and down, giving us frequent glimpses 
of deep valleys, where the loveliest of tropical 
beauty hides itself— where the giant tree - fern 
flourishes, and the creeping-fern overruns every- 
thing in its lavish growth, clothing all with a 
finest net-work of green. But after a time the 
road absorbs our attention—places suggesting 
hair-breadth escapes disturb one’s sense of secur- 
ity, and in spite of repeated assurances from the 
driver that there is ‘“‘no danger,” and the reas- 
suring fact that the sure-footed animals move 
steadily up and down the sharp defiles, we pre- 
fer walking over the worst places, thus varying 
the monotony of a continuous ride. The heat of 
the sun becomes intense, and the glare almost 
blinding. Late in the afternoon a little village 
is reached, nestling among a grove of cocoanuts. 
We are now but ten miles from the sands, and 
we gladly halt for a night’s rest. These little 
villages among the palms are a picturesque feat- 
ure of the island—one wonders whether the 
cocoanuts have sprung up because of the village, 
In either case we now accept the 
grateful shade they offer, and are lulled to sleep 
How soothing the 
sound to the tired senses! No other such lullaby 
was ever composed. It is Nature’s own, 

Taking an early start next morning, the re- 
mainder of the journey is soon accomplished, our 
road winding for the most part over a sandy 
plain. This plain, bounded on one side by the 
sea, looks barren and uninviting. Indeed, it would 


or vice versa, 


by the murmur of the sea. 


seem as if nothing of interest could occur in such 
a spot, when suddenly our attention is called to a 
remarkable mirage. Looking toward the sea, in 
full view is a large lake. The few cattle, which 
have been feeding upon the scanty vegetation on 
the plain, are standing upon the edge of the 
water and apparently drinking. They give such 
reality to the scene, indeed, so life-like is this 
body of water, that we find it difficult to believe 
that this is one of Nature’s gross deceptions—an 
illustration of the lines: 


‘* Water, water all around— 
And not a drop to drink.” 


Watching the strange disappearance and reap- 
pearance of this phantom lake till lost to view, we 
feel prepared for almost anything unreal; and in 
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this frame of mind we reach the end of the 
island and arrive at the “‘ Singing Sand ”—Nature 
ending her work here with this masterpiece. ‘We 
look around. On the right, the ridge forming the 
boundary of the plain we have just crossed rises 
abruptly, and then as suddenly terminates in a 
steep precipice, extending for some miles along 
the sea, and quite impassable. To the left and 
beyond is the sea, while at our feet, and less than 
a thousand feet from the shore, lie a compact 
cluster of sand-hills, covering at least ten acres, 
and rising from fifty to seventy-five feet above 
the surrounding level. The sand composing these 
hills, and also the shore, is white, and appears 
dazzlingly bright in the tropical sun. The sun’s 
rays are welcome, however, for no moisture can 
exist long there, and absolute dryness is essential 
for any sound. We are told that the sand below 
is mute, and that only on the hills can the sound 
be produced. Climbing the ascent before us, and 
trying the sand at every step, we get at first a 
faint response, and then loud and louder comes 
the sound. For about two-thirds of the way up 
it is crescendo, then it diminishes gradually to 
the top. We soon become skilled in the manipu- 
lation of the sand, for the goddess is silent unless 
properly invoked. This is done by taking up, 
with both hands, a quantity of sand and bringing 
the hands together quickly. The larger the quan- 
tity of sand taken up, the louder the sound and 
deeper the tone. We listen in vain, however, for 
musical notes. Perhaps the ear of science-can 
detect them, but to the ordinary ear the sound is 
more like the short bark of a dog than anything 
else familiar—and thus they have received on 
Kauai the name of ** Barking Sands.” We find 
that the “bark” is limited to the sand upon 
few of the hills, and even among these there is 
great difference in the sounding quality. In 
some cases the sound seeks an escape almost as 
if pent up, and again it comes reluctantly and 
slowly. Invariably the sand on the seaward side 
of the hills is mute and the sound is the loudest 
on the landward side, and at that part of the hill 
where the steepest slope is formed. 

The action of the wind would appear to have 
much to do with this phenomenon. Thus the 
wind blows the sand from the sea, causing it to 
fall over the hills on the landward side, and sift- 
ing it in the process to such a degree of purity 
and fineness as to make any mixture of dust im- 
possible. The frequent rains also wash it free 
from all salt. Yet even with these conditions 
fulfilled we do not find uniformity of sound, but, 
on the contrary, a capriciousness which is puz- 
zling. Nothing can be more fascinating than ex- 
perimenting in this spot; the sand which is the 
most responsive having the same appearance and 
lying side by side with that which is mute. 
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Suddenly, while we are thus absorbed, a loud 
noise like thunder is heard. To realize fully the 
startling effect of such a sound, one must be in 
this lonely spot, than which nothing more isolated 
can be imagined. The world seems far away, 
its noises completely silenced—in the intensity of 
calm lies the sea, its outline unbroken save by 
two lonely islands in the distance, which but 
make the solitariness more complete. Surely no 
sound can disturb such stillness save the voice of 
the weird spirit who haunts the place, and it is 
she who has spoken, for on looking around we see 
that our guide, having thrown himself full length 
upon the sand, is sliding down-hill. The hill is 
steep and the descent swift, and a large quantity 
of sand is displaced at once, producing a loud, 
continuous sound, ‘ Truth seems stranger than 
fiction,” when we find this lifeless mass can thus 
make itself heard, even though the language is 
unintelligible to our ears. 

We could linger indefinitely in this fascinating 
spot, feeling each moment as if some new light 
were about to dawn upon the mystery (though 
our experiments in reality but furnish material 
for further thought and investigation) ; yet a long 
ride is before us, and reluctantly we leave, filled 
with theories and conjectures as to the variations 
of this phenomenon, as well as to the cause of the 
sound itself. In this land of romance and legend, 
where the spell of tradition still lingers in the 
very air, it is not difficult to believe that this 
spot may be haunted! As in the whispering 
leaves of Spain the Moors are said to reappear, 
perhaps the ghosts of old Hawaiian warriors have 
taken refuge here, beyond the reach of civiliza- 
tion and Anglo-Saxon rule. But science will 
hardly accept this explanation. It must rely 
upon facts, the most plausible theory depending 


upon the spherical shape of the particles of sand. 
The singing sand from this spot, as seen under a 
microscope, is found to be of medium but uniform 
fineness, and to be composed almost entirely of 
fragments of shells, while many minute entire 
shells are found in it. These shells being spiral 
in shape, a hollow tube is formed through each 
particle, and the wind passing through these 
tubes produces sould. This theory would seem 
sufficient if all the sand at this spot, having had 
the same formation, had also the same gift of 
sonority. As it is, it only partially covers the 
ground, and we can but feel that there is room 
for research in this most interesting field. The 
exclusiveness of this sand is noticeable, for the 
slightest admixture of dust, or any foreign sub- 
stance, in every case prevents the slightest re- 
sponse. ‘The manner of producing the sound is 
deserving also of notice. The friction of the shoe 
in walking over exceedingly dry sand sometimes 
produces a squeaking sound. But our singing 
sand emits no sound on being walked over. Only 
in contact with itself is sound produced. 

It is said that this sand loses its power after 
repeated frictions. However true that may be, 
the barking sand that I carried away and care- 
fully kept for several months still retains its 
sounding quality after repeated trials. It has lost, 


though, the peculiar charm it had in that lonely 
spot, and reminds one of the words of the poet : 


‘*T brought him home in his nest at even; 

He sings the song, but it cheers not now; 
For I did not bring home the river and sky: 
He sang to my ear—they sang to my eye.” 

But though the sand will sing for us still, it 
will not speak ; and we feel, as we leave the sub- 
ject, that, thongh Nature has revealed many of her 
mysteries, she has some secrets still in reserve. 
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QUEBEC. 


By ELIzAbetu 


It was my fate to have my first sight of Quebec 
in an equinoctial storm. From the time when I, 
as a child, had studied the romantic story of 
Montcalm and Wolfe, the scaling of the heights 
above Quebec that memorable September night, 
the battle that followed, and the death of the two 
rival commanders, I had longed to visit Quebec, 
and now at last the time had come. 

The rain was blown in fierce gusts against the 
cabin - windows of the Montreal steamer as it 
passed the dim, misty shores of the St. Lawrence. 
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At first there was little to be seen but rain and 
cloud and storm-tossed water ; then the fog parted, 
and I saw the heights of Sillery, looking like a 
lovely vague water-color in its frame of gray mist. 
High up on the rocky cliff stood the church, its 
graceful spire lost to sight among the low-lying 
clouds; at its foot clustered the village houses, 
and down the steep declivity the eye followed the 
winding road till the water-level was reached, with 
its expanse of old wharves fast falling to ruin, the 
lumber-schooners and tug-boats, and the long line 
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of habitans’ cottages stretching along the river- 
bank toward Quebec. Here Noel Brulart de Sil- 
Jery, Knight of Malta, built, in 1637, one of the 
first Jesuit missions; here the gentle nuns of the 
Hoétel Dieu came in 1639, giving up their peace- 
ful convent-life in France for cold and hunger, 
eruel hardship, the fear of the Iroquois Indians, 
the ravages of small-pox, and the company of the 
miserable Indians that gathered about the mis- 
sion. 

A few miles beyond Sillery is Wolfe’s Cove, 
where the English landed, and then comes Que- 
bee. “She looked stern and forbidding that morn- 
ing, the gray cliff rising more than 300 feet from 
the water's edge to where the Citadel crowned the 
heights of Cape Diamond ; the steep house-roofs 
glistening with the 
almost deserted. It was storming too hard for 
me to leave the boat when we landed, and 
lay at the wharf, I watched eagerly all I could see 
from the cabin-windows. There was little of in- 
terest: one by one the passengers left the boat, 
and the work of unloading the cafgo went on 


rain, the streets and wharves 


us We 


with great clamor and excitement on the part of 
the As I looked, 
I saw something coming down the 
yes, it certainly was, a caléche—the vehicle 


French. Canadian deck-hands. 
street ; it 
Was 
said to be to Quebec what the gondola is to Ven- 
ice. It rattled down the street in a highly satis- 
factory way, just as I had expected it would ; the 
queer little horse galloping in spasmodic jumps, 
the tattered old lining flapping in the wind, the 
driver shouting some incomprehensible French 
maledictions in a delightfully foreign way, filling 
my novelty-loving soul with a serene pleasure. 
My spirits, which had been a little subdued by 
the gloom of the storm, began to revive. This 
was Quebec, after all. 


When at last I left 


the steamer, and went to 


my lodgings, on St. 
Louis Street, it was in 
I had 
‘not the courage to 
venture to take a 
caléche for my first 
ride in Quebee. My 
impression of the town 
on the way was a little 
disappointing. ‘To one 
not accustomed to the 
sight of the Old World 
cities, it is hard to dis- 
sociate age from poy- 
erty and squalor. Most 
of the picturesqui 
places in New York 
ure in the very worst 
parts of the city, and 
my first thought of 
Th 
equinoctial storm must have been responsible for 
this unjust opinion, for in a week’s time I seemed 
to see with different eves—each queer old street 
was beautiful to me ; I loved every dormer-window 
and irregular tiled roof, and would stand on quiet 
corners and stow away in my brain charming bits : 
a stretch of the St. Lawrence with blue hills be- 


a prosaic cab, 
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Quebec was that it was exceedingly shabby. 


yond ; in the middle distance a stately Lombardy 
poplar, a cannon or fragment of gray wall, and 
nearer still a confusion of glittering tin-tiled roofs 
rising one above another, the attic-windowg gay 
with bright geraniums and nasturtiums. Now 
and then a passer-by would glance at that Ainer- 
ican standing there, and smile at the enthusiasm 
and delight in her face, but would be pleased with 
it, too, for these Quebeckers love their beautiful 
city, and enjoy the tourist’s appreciation of it. 

What a satisfaction it was to unpack, get out 
the guide-book, and plan the campaign for the 
coming three weeks ; to watch through the deep- 
seated windows the passers-by—now a group of 
seminary boys hurrying to school, with their long 
frock-coats of black cloth, green sashes, and books 
tied up in green flannel; now a peasant woman 
in suck and skirt of homespun, her low shoes and 
white stockings showing as she walked, and her 
broad-brimmed hat that drooped down over her 
shoulders like a great mushroom ; then two Gray 
Nuns gliding by with quick, light step and down- 
cast eyes ; a Jesuit priest with fine, clear-cut feat- 
ures and alert glance; a bevy of bright-haired 
little English girls ; some theological students in 
flapping black hats and loose-flowing gowns ; and 
then comes a sudden noise, and a body of cavalry 
dash down the street with clatter and jingle and 
thud of horses’ feet. 

To one who has never been abroad, the age and 
ussociations of Quebec have a peculiar charm, | 
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fear I took a hard-hearted satisfaction in the fact 
that within a few rods of our house lived in past 
days a Jesuit priest that was killed and eaten by 
the Iroquois ; that within two minutes’ walk was 
the house of Surgeon Arnoux, where Montcalm 
was carried after receiving his mortal wound, and 
the one where the body of General Montgomery 
lay after the unsuccessful attack by our Ameri- 
can troops on the town in 1775. It is a little 
shop now for the sale of newspapers, cakes, fruit 
and curiosities, and I used to buy cookies there, 
and eat them with a positive interest as I looked 
at the smoke-stained old rooms, and tried to im- 
agine the surroundings’ in the old Revolutionary 
days. Once, by the kindness of the old woman 
in charge, I was allowed to see tlie back of the 
house from the little garden benind. It was a 
delightful subject for a water-color, with time 
und water-stains making patches of cobalt blue 
and changing reds over the battered surface. 
Just behind us was the Convent of the Ursu- 
lines, and the site of the house where Mme. de 
la Peltrie, the foundress of the order in Quebec, 
lived. <A history of the community, by one of 
the nuns, gave many suggestions for sight-seeing, 
and after reading the account of the little Church 
of Notre Dame des Victoires, in the Lower Town, 
I started on a pilgrimage to the place. It was 
planned by Bishop Laval, first Bishop of Quebec, 
and finished under his successor, Mgr. de St. Val- 
lier, in 1688. In October, 1690, an English ex- 
pedition, commanded by Sir William Phipps, ap- 
peared below the town. Quebec had no soldiers, 
200 male citizens; all the troops had 
been called to Montreal to 
protect that place from the 
lroquois. Word was sent to 


and only 


them, and meantime the good 
nuns at the Ursulines made 
novenas to the patron saint of 
Canada and the holy angels, 
and had Mass said daily. In 
answer to. their 
pravers, contrary winds. set 
in, the vessels of the enemy 
were delaved, and when at 
last the fleet reached the city 
the troops from Montreal had 
arrived, and after a vain at- 
tempt to take the town the 
enemy sailed away down the 
river, enduring 


eeming 


wwf milly: ] 


many disas- 
ters on their way back to Bos- 
ton. The joy of the people 
Was great; a procession of 
thanksgiving was made, Te 
Deums were sung, and the 
bishop, in fulfillment of a 
vow, called the little church 
F 


Notre Dame’ de la Victoire —** Our Lady of Vic- 
tory.” Every year, on the fourth Sunday of 
October, this anniversary is still kept. - 

Again, in 1711, an invasion was feared. Sir 
IHovenden Walker sailed up the St. Lawrence with 
a large fleet. Again the vows were made and 
help implored, and when dreadful disaster through 
storm and fog fell upon the enemy’s ships, and 
800 men went down to watery graves, the Colo- 
nists of Quebee changed the name from Notre 
Dame de la Victoire to Notre Dame des Victoires, 
and added a portico to the building. My sym- 
pathy with the trials of the besieged was in con- 
flict with the loyalty of a good American to Sir 
William Phipps and Sir Hovenden Walker, the 
first an esteemed citizen of Boston, Mass. 

The surroundings of the church have much 
historic interest. Opposite the entrance lived the 
three Ursulines, the first that came to this coun- 
try, in 1639, Here Mme. Champlain, the young 
and beautiful wife of the founder of Quebee, 
taught the Indians as early as 1620, and here was 
the pillory for the punishment of criminals. The 
church is not far above the river-level, near the 
Champlain Market-place, is surrounded by shops, 
and has, in a little wing, one for the sale of crock- 
ery and glassware. 

The building was open, but there was no one in 
it but an old market-woman. She was praying 
quietly in one of the pews. I sat down, and 
looked about; the noise of the streets came in a 
subdued hum to the ears, but there was no other 
sound save the soft whispering of the old woman 
behind me. After awhile she arose, kneeled 
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the aisle and unpacked her large market-basket, 
laying the cabbages and onions on the floor and 
re-arranging them carefully. Then she brought 
out an old bag, and taking from it a copper, put 
it in the little box for the repose of the souls in 
purgatory, and hobbled slowly out of the door. 


habies—they were hardly more than ‘that—look- 
ing in. ‘They made their way to the holy-water 


fountain, with difficulty reaching it by standing 
on tiptoe, crossed themselves, and then went up 
the broad aisle, hand in hand, to the great altar. 
They knelt on the step before it, while Baby No. 1 


CHAMPLAIN STRECT. 


On the walls were decorations in color, cherubs, 
with pistols and chains and cannon, and long in- 
scriptions in Latin, telling of the founding and 
dedication of the church. 

Soon I heard the door open softly and the pat- 
ter of little feet, and looking about, I saw two 


tried to instruct Baby No. 2 about the proper 
style of folding her hands. This being done to 
their satisfaction, both babies bowed their heads in 
prayer. I wondered what was the nature of the 
petitions they were sending up. It was a strange 
sight ; the great glittering altar with its profusion 
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of ornament, the dim church, and the two little 
worshipers, their rownd flaxen heads not reach- 
i the altar-railing. By and by curiosity tri- 
umphed over devotion, and they began to com- 


ing 


pare notes about the altar-decorations, pointing 
and chattering softly, and choosing, apparently, 
Then they arose, still 
clasping hands, and trotting down the aisle, went 
to a litile side-chapel, where they looked for a 
while silently at a wax image of our Lord in a 
case, of life size, with real hair and beard, 
and showing the cruel wounds in hands and side; 
then the babies bowed to the altar and left the 
church, and I sat alone in the quiet of the place. 

For three years the Ursulines lived in the old 
store-house opposite the church, but in the year 
1642 they left this poor shelter, and a joyous pro- 
of the nuns and their little French and 
Indian scholars, preceded by Father Vimont and 
followed by Father Lalemant, took its way up 
the winding road that is now Mountain Street, to 
the new convent on the hill, where, with thank- 
ful hearts the first Mass of the monastery was 
celebrated. 

It would be a long story to trace the history of 
the Ursulines through the years of toil and poy- 


the ones each preferred. 


elass 


cession 


erty and disease. Their annals are a simple rec- 
ord of and I 
and the conquest of their country 
of such r 


sacrifice heroism, of wars and siege 
a record full 
mance and tragedy that our country’s 
history seems bare and tame in comparison. 
I had hoped to see the convent, not 
standing how strict is the 


but I found that to no one less than a Governor- 


under- 
seclusion of a cloister ; 
general’s wife, or one accompanying her, is that 
privilege granted, so I had to be content with see- 
ing the parlor, and chapel and chaplain’s recep- 
This last apartment was very large 
but 


tion-room. 
and beautifully neat, 
the walls was an old painting of the first convent, 
with Indians and soldiers, and Mme. de la Peltrie 
receiving them, standing at the door of, her house. 
filled with beautiful 
by the nuns; water-colors, photo- 


rather .cheerless. On 


I saw an old album work, 
most of it 
graphs, illuminations and dainty lettering that 
almost required a magnifying-glass to read it. 
Then the venerable abbé, who has been chaplain 
more than thirty-five vears, took me to an ad- 
joining room and showed me the skull of the 
Marquis de Montealm, preserved carefully in a 
kind of casket, 


ested in its shape : 


covered with glass. I was inter- 
it seemed very broad above 
and well rounded, but the forehead was 
not at all high. Montcalm the 
Ursuline Chapel, but the skull was taken up in 
1835. 


the ears, 
was buried in 


I went to Vespers one afternoon, and heard the 
nuns chanting the service out of sight behind the 
black lattice-work that divides them from the rest 


of the worshipers. Sitting there after the service 
was over, | recalled the dreadful time of the siege 
f 1759, when the city was bombarded by the En- 
It was on the -12th of July that the bat- 

teries first on the town from the heights 
‘* At the first dis- 
charge,” says the Annalist of the Ursulines, ‘‘ the 
We passed 


the night before the Blessed Sacrament in sueh 


opened 


of Point Levi, across the river. 


convent was struck in many places. 


terrors as may be imagined.” The next day, per- 


mission having been obtained, the nuns, with the 
exception of ten who volunteered to remain, left 
the convent, and crossed the low-lying fields that 
stretched between them and the General Ifospital, 
in the suburbs of the town. 
nuns of the Hotel Dien, 
refugees from the city. 


Ifere, too, were the 
and hundreds of 
Those 
trouble and suspense ; during the Summer months 
the siege went on, and at last came the 13th of 
September, when the heights were climbed, the 
battle fought on the Plains of Abraham, the 
French army routed, and poor Montcalm, vainly 
trying to rally his flying troops, and borne with 
them toward the city-walls, was struck by the 
fatal bullet. 

Ilow many times, on 


poor 


were times of 


looking up the street in 
the early morning, when the sunlight was golden 
on St. Louis Gate, have I thiought of that dark 
morning when Montcalm rode slowly through, 
town, mounted on his black 
and supported by a soldicr on either side. 

A stream of blood fol him ; 
throng out from the neighboring houses, and one 
“Oh, my God! my God! the marquis 
‘60S ag nothing—it is nothing!” he 


and down to the 
horse 
lows the women 
cries out: 

killed 1° 
replies. 


friends.” 


‘Do not be troubled for me, my good 
Ife is taken to the surgeon Arnoux’s 
the wound examined, and he is told that 
“So much the better,” is his an- 
*T am happy that I shall not live to see 


the surrender of Quebec.” 


house, 
it is mortal. 
wer. 
Those familiar words, 
studied long ago in the little school history, come 
to my mind with a new force as I sit here in the 
chapel where he lies. I take out the history of 
the Ursulines, and burial of the 
brave marquis the night after his death, which 
took place the morning of the 14th. The writer 
says : ‘* No burial rite could be more solemn than 


read about the 


that hurried evening service performed by torch- 
light under the dilapidated roof of a sacred asy- 
lum, where the soil had first been laid bare by 
one of the rude engines of war; the grave tones 
of the priests, murmuring the ‘ Libera me, Do- 
mine,’ were responded to by the tears and sighs 
of consecrated virgins, henceforth the guardians 
of the precious deposit, which, but for ‘ inevitable 
fate,’ would lave been reserved for some proud 
. A few citizens had gathered in, 
rest, one led by the hand his lit- 


mausoleum. 


and, among the 
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tie daughter, who, iooking into the rough grave, 
siw and remembered, more than three-fourths of 
a century later, the rough wooden box, which was 
all the ruined city could afford to inclose the re- 
mains of her defender. 

‘A few days later the city had capitulated. 
The victors enter, behold the ruins they have 
made, and are forced to repair them to find lodg- 
ings for themselves. The Red Cross of St. George 
is flying from the heights of Cape Diamond, in- 
stead of the. lily-spotted banner of St. Louis, when 
the Ursulines re-enter the cloister ; it was on the 
21st of September, after an absence of seventy 
days.” ; 

On the walls of the chapel I can see, in the fast- 
failing light, the simple marble tablet erected by 
Lord Aylmer, Governor - general of Canada, in 
1831 : 

HONNEUR 
A 
MONTCALM, 


Le Destin en lui dérobant la Victoire 


L’a récompensé par une mort glorieuse. 


One day I went in search of the Ilétel Dieu. 
Quebec is not an easy place to find one’s way in, 
and it was after quite a time spent in turning up 
unexpectedly in the wrong places that I found 
myself at the convent and hospital. I opened the 
door, and going in, saw a bell that hung by the 


side of an opening covered by a kind of metal 
disk or shield, perforated with queer little figures, 
so that the nun inside could see the visitor, but 
could not be seen herself. I rang the bell and 
waited. After awhile I heard a soft rustle, a click, 
as some inside window was opened, and a sweet, 
low voice asked in French my errand. After 
mutual efforts, she with a few English words and 
I with still fewer French ones, we at last under- 
s:ood each other ; a large key was put out through 
an opening that just fitted it; I opened with it a 
door near by, handed back the key, and went 
through the door, that closed with a spring-lock, 
so that no one could open it from the outside. 
The room was divided into two compartments 
by a wooden grating, and there were seats on 
either side for the nuns and the visitors. Black 
gauze curtains hung inside the grating, and could 
be pushed aside at one’s convenience. From the 
window I could see the garden, which must have 
been very beautiful before the frosts cut down the 
flowers. Ilere and there a few hardy hollyhocks, 
asters and rows of sweet peas showed their bright 
blossoms, the trees and shrubs made it gay with 
masses of red and gold, and the stately Lombardy 
poplars stood like sentinels over all, their dark- 
green foliage still untouched. Heavy iron grat- 
ings were in the windows, and the walls must 
have been three feet thick. This was the old 
part of the convent, and here, in the early days, 
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the Jesuit Fathers must have come many times to 
tulk with the Mother Superiors about the affairs 
of the struggling little community. 

The Iroquois Indians were a terror in the land. 
These famous warriors, making stealthy marches 
from their homes in Central New York, would 
descend without warning on the unprotected set- 
tlers along the St. Lawrence. As Parkman says: 
**Tn all Canada, no man could hunt, fish, till the 
fields or cut a tree in the forest without peril to 
his sealp. <A yell, a volley of bullets, a rush of 
screeching savages, and all was over. The soldiers 
hastened to the spot to find silence, solitude and 
a mangled corpse.” 

The effect of the war on the Canadian Indian 
tribes was terrible. Irom the Saguenay River to 
Lake Nipissing they dared not plant crops or 
hunt, for fear of their enemies ; their spirit was 
broken, and they implored help of the French, 
flocking to Quebec, and giving themselves up 
humbly to the teachings of the missionaries. 

Between the years 1646 and 1661 nine Jesuit 
priests had suffered martyrdom at the hands of 
the Iroquois. One of my errands to the Hétel 
Dieu was to see the bust of Father Jean de Bre- 
beuf, which is kept in the convent. Father 
Brebeuf is a conspicuous figure in this age of 
heroic men. Of commanding figure, an iron will 
and a fine mind, he devoted all his energies to 
the work of carrying the faith among the Huron 
Indians. From 1626 till 1649 he labored among 
them, and at last, on the 16th of March, a party 
of the Iroquois descended on the mission of Ste. 
Marie, near Georgian Bay, in the Iluron country, 
and he and his companion, Father Lalemant, 
with many of their Indian converts, suffered a 
death of the most frightful tortures that the in- 
genuity of their captors could devise. There is 
no need of dwelling on the dreadful scene. It is 
enough to say that the four hours of torture that 
passed before Father Brebeuf died were borne 
with a heroism and fortitude that amazed the In- 
dians, accustomed though they were to the sto- 
icism of their Indian captives. Through it all, 
his thoughts were for his poor converts ; and as 
he died, the savages came in a crowd to drink his 
blood, believing that with it they would become 
sharers in his wonderful bravery. 

Parkman speaks of his death in these words: 
“Thus died Jean Brebeuf, the founder of the 
Huron Mission, its truest hero and its greatest 
martyr. Ife came of noble yace, the same, it is 
said, from which the English Earl of Arundel 
sprung, but never had the mailed barons of his 
line confronted a fate so appalling with so pro- 
digious a constancy. To the last he refused to 
flinch, and his death was the astonishment of his 
murderers. ” 

But while Isat in the quiet of the old room, 
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and thought of those days of sorrow and suspense, 
a figure in white glided in and sat down by the 
grating, and a pleasant voice asked my errand in 
very good English. With Father Brebeuf’s dread- 
ful death still fresh in my mind, it was quite a 
shock to hear her reply: *‘ Ah, yes, dear Father 
Brebeuf. Yes, you shall see him; he stays in 
the convent, you know; but I will see if I can 
bring him in here to you.” 
ask permission 
of the Mother 
Superior, and 
soon returned, 
bringing with 
her the beauti- 
ful silver bust. 


Then she went to 


It was of life 
size and exqui- 
site workman- 
ship, and full of 
the expression 


of the indomita- 
ble will and re- 
finement that 
characterized 
the man. 

The Mother 
Superior had 
given me _ per- 
mission to 
the hospital, 

the 
to re- 
bust, 


do- 


see 


and when 
nun went 
turn the 
she sent a 
mestic to bring 
me to the wards, 
where was 
to meet me. On 
the way I caught 
a glimpse of the 
great kitchen, 
the deep win- 
dow-seats full of 
flowers, and the 
floor covered 
with cheerful- 
looking cata- 
langues, or peas- 
ant carpeting, and old blue china on the shelves 
and tables. Through the windows one could see 
the steep-roofed stone barns, looking like those 
of Normandy, with their red doors and window- 
sashes, and racks outside for the cattle. 

We went through one of the wards, with its 
long rows of beds on either side, covered with 
pretty homespun coverlets, and with neat blue- 
and - white curtains that could be drawn about 
them. Opening out of the ward was a kind of 


she 
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ante-chamber, with one or two beds and tables 
and chairs in it, and at one end a large semi- 
circular opening reaching to the floor, and look- 
ing down into the chapel. It could be entirely 
closed with heavy shutters, but at that time one 
of them was open, and several old women were 
kneeling on the floor by the window and praying. 
We could see in the nuns’ choir, behind the grat- 
ings and black gauze curtains, the nuns at prayer, 
and hear the low 
murmur of their 
voices. 

Then the nun 
showed me a 
window looking 
out on the 
grounds of the 
convent, where 
the little grave- 
yard of the good 
Mothers is. 
Here they are 
laid, side by 
side, and the 
ground leveled, 
but a careful 
record is kept 
of the graves. 
They are ailow- 
ed to rest in the 
‘arth only 
twenty years, 
and then 
taken up and 
placed in a vault 
below the 
vent. 

I asked about 
the old blue 
china I had seen 
on the way to 
the wards, and 
the nun said she 
would show me 
what they used 
at table in the 
cloister. So she 
brought out an 
old pewter dish 
shaped like a soup-plate, that was for the meat and 
vegetables ; then a pewter porringer, with long, 
ear-like handles on either side, that was for the 
soup; and two birch-bark dishes made years and 
years ago by the nuns themselves—a tiny one for 
salt and a larger size for bread. She told mo 
they had many of these birch-bark dishes of all 
sizes, from large ones holding half a bushel to 
the little salt-dishes. They were very convenient 
for holding dry articles, and, when painted in- 
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SILVER BUST OF FATHER JEAN DE BREBEUF, 
THE HOTEL DIEU CONVENT. 
] 


side, were useful Each nun takes 


care of her own dishes after the meals are over, 


for anything. 


and replaces them in a little drawer in the table 
where she sits. 

The Ilospitali¢re Nuns came to Quebec with the 
rsulines in 1639, ‘he first three years and a 
ulf were spent in Sillery, a convent for them 
built by the Du- 
d’Aiguillon, niece of Richelieu. 


The dang r 


l 


after their arrival 


Cardinal 


ving been 
chesse 
ol capture by the Jroquois became so 
great in 1644 that the nuns were obliged to leave 
move to Quebec. Traces of the 


their home and 


primitive building are still to be seen in Sillery, 
and the locality is now called ** Convent Cove.” 

In 1755 the Ifétel Dien in Quebec was burned, 
and the Hospitali¢res, forty-nine in nitmber, took 
refuge with the Ursulines. 
1655 and 1686, had the Ursuline Convent been 
destroyed by fire, and the nuns of the Hotel Dieu 
had weleomed their destitute sisters. Now their 
kindness was rewarded ; for three weeks the two 
communities lived together, the Hospital Nuns 
then removing to temporary quarters in the Jes- 
uit College. 

About a mile and a half from the heart of the 
city is the General Hospital, situated on the banks 
of the St. Charles, near the place where Jacques 
Cartier wintered in 1535. 
are also Hospitali¢res, and it was here that Colo- 
nel Benedict Arnold was carried, wounded in the 
knee, at the time of the attack on Quebec, De- 
cember 3l1st, 1775, when he and General Richard 


On two occasions, in 


The nuns in charge 


Montgomery made their gallant though disas- 
trous attempt to take the city. With dreadful 
toil and danger, the little body of Americans 
made their way through the dense forests that 
stretched between the New England frontier and 
Quebec. One place after another had been taken 
by them, but in this disastrous failure and 
death of the brave Montgomery all was lost. 

In the blinding snow-storm, about five o’clock 
in the morning, Montgomery led his men from 
Wolfe’s Cove along the road toward the foot of 
Mountain Street, where Colonel Arnold, march- 
ing from the St. Roch suburbs, was to join him 
with a body of troops. 


the 


While passing under 
Cape Diamond, General Montgomery was stopped 
hy a barricade, and at the first discharge of a 
cannon planted there by the Canadians, Mont- 
romery and his two aids, McPherson and Cheese- 
nan, were killed, and the troops fell back. In 
the confusion of the storm and the retreat, Mont- 
gomery’s body was left behind, and the snow 
drifted over it. Later in the day the frozen 
mains were discovered by the victors. 

Arnold’s men, while marching through Sault 
au Matelot, found their way barricaded 
their guns were rendered useless by the driving 


also ; 


storm, the heavy drifts threw the men into dis- 
order, and in this plight they were surrounded 
on all sides by the Canadian troops. They fought 
desperately, but were overpowered, and over 400 
men taken prisoners, while the remnant retreated 
toward the General] Ilospital. - 
Montgomery was buried by the Governor 

Council of Quebee, with all the honors of war, at 
he foot of the road leading up to the Citadel. In 
the year 1818 permission was given by the Cana- 
dian Government for the removal of the body to 
New York. 


gomery had been married to Janet, daughter of 


Two years before his death, Mont- 
Robert Livingston. Ife had purchased a beauti- 
ful place on the Hudson, and looked forward with 
much pleasure to passing the years after the war 
on it, Forty - three years after his death his 
widow, standing on the veranda of the Montgom- 
ery Place, watched silently and alone the flotilla 
of boats that bore the body of her husband to its 
last resting-place in St. Paul’s Church-yard, in 
New York city. 
scious after the boats had passed. 


She was found lying uncon- 


The General Ilospital was founded by the see- 
ond Bishop of Quebec, Mgr. de St. Vallier, and 
was begun in 1691. The nuns of the Hotel Dieu 
and the Ursulines took refuge here at the time of 
the siege of 1759, and the people driven from 
their homes in the city swelled the number to 
nearly 800 persons. 

Every place, the barns, the sheds and out- 
houses were crowded with them and their effects. 
Later, at the time of the battle, when the church 
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was taken for a hospital, the only vacant spot was 
the nuns’ choir, where Mass was said, the Bishop 
de Ponttriand coming daily from Charlesbourg 
to officiate, and to help the poor sufferers. 

With great anxiety the nuns and refugees 
watched the distant city; they could see the 
burning of the Cathedral and many dwelling- 
houses, and the destruction of the cottages and 
churches Along the shores of the St. Lawrence. 

At midnight, the day after the defeat of the 
French army, the Hospital was surrounded by a 
detachment of Scotch Highlanders under Captain 
McDonell, who gave his word that the inmates 
chould not be harmed. 

One bright October morning I found my way, 
‘hrough the Lower Town and the quaint streets in 
the suburbs, to the Ifospital. I asked at the grat- 
ing if I could see the place, and was told that 
come one would be sent to conduct me to it, and 
goon an old woman in a close black cap appeared, 
cnd we started off together on a tour of inspec- 
tion. 
window-seats, great oaken beams, and furniture 
beautifully carved, that I had seen at the Iotel 
Dieu. They have never had a fire here, and keep 
ll their treasures unharmed. 


There were the same thick ‘walls, deep 


We went into a long, large room, filled with, 


rows of comfortable, clean-looking beds, covered 
with bright home-made coverlets ; then into an- 
other large room, with only a few beds, and with 
chairs and tables, 

pictures of saints 

on the walls, and a 

little shrine at one 

end. Old women in 

homespun dresses 

and little shoulder- 

shawls and 
black caps sat here 
and there, chatting 
and knitting, while 
a golden light re- 
fected from the yel- 
low maples outside 
made the room 
bright. Around a 
piano in one corner 
was a group of 
huns practicing 
songs for some com- 
ing festivity. 

Then we went on, 
and saw the great 
clean kitchen, and 
all the wards, each 
one with its name 
put up over the 
door —** Salle Ste. 
Anne,” “Salle Ste. 


close 


+r 


awl 


Marthe,” ** Salle Ste. Elisabeth,” ete. We climbe« 
innumerable flights of stairs, up into the old 
garrets, where, under time-colored beams, stood 
row after row of chests containing the linen and 
clothes of the community, each one carefully 
labeled with its name in French; then to the 
weaving-room, where my attendant asked if we 
could be admitted. She seemed to stand much 
in awe of these grim old weavers, and we stood 
meekly outside as they consulted together, and 
decided that we could come in. 

There in the dusky room were a number of 
queer old women, reminding me of Michael An- 
** Fates ” as they worked swiftly and silently 
on the great looms. Piles of bright catalangues 
stood in one corner, and large wicker baskets 
held quantities of rags prepared for the workers. 
What is there about weaving, I wonder, that im- 
presses one so? Spinning on the little wheels is 
quite a different matter; that was being done in 
some cozy little nooks in the corridors, and the 
spinners were jolly old ladies, and they noddec 
and laughed, and their cap-strings flew about as 
they worked. 

The bed-linen and most of the dress-materials 
are made in the house by the nuns, and patients 
that are able to work, for this is a hospital for 
*ineurables,” and many old people that would 
not be considered fit subjects for ordinary hospi- 
tals here find a comfortable home, and are able 


gelo’s 
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to perform light tasks, and help the kind nuns. 
Not long ago an old man died here who had been 
with them for sixty-three long years, a helpless suf- 
ferer. 

I was invited to come again on the following 
day, on the occasion of the ** golden wedding,” 
the fiftieth anniversary of the taking of the veil 
by one of the nuns, so at the hour appointed | 
went with a friend. We found, to our disap- 
pointment, that through some change of pro- 


gramme, an address and a little play acted by 
three of the patients were over ; but we were in 


time for the old women’s dinner, and I helped 
Wait them ; 

stood up in line 

with the nuns, a 

plate in hand, 

which filled 

by the nuns who 

were distributing 

the viands. It 

was a sight for an 

artist—the 
the 


rafters, « 


on 


was 


room 
with great 
juaint, 
furniture, 
long tables filled 
with old 
women, their 
1] 


—_ 
Mich 


carved 
rows 
Caps hbob- 
bing up and down 
as they and 
talked 


another, while the 


ute 
with one 
nuns, in their 
pret I Vv; 


white 


creamy- 
dresses, 
went to and fro 
attending them. 

At the 
the 
time for 
and in 
ling 


W ho 


close of 


meal it was 


ey ery nuh 
had 
laughing and talking a moment befor 


THI 
b een 
drew her 
veil down over her face, fell into line, and glided 
quietly through the room and into the chapel. 
It was dene with the precision of trained soldiers, 
but with much more grace. 

Afterward, we 
for our benefit. 


had music in one of the wards 
A young lady—one of the pa- 
tients—played on the piano, and sang a plaintive 
appeal to St. Joseph ; 


and a little girl—though 


aged forty years—in a long pinafore, with short , 


hair, vlayed on the violin, and sang the ‘‘ Mar- 
seillaise ” with great spirit. After that they 
both played a jig, which so inspired a very 


stout old jady that she came out on the floor 
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und began to dance, and was followed by a little 
dwarf—a woman. ‘The old lady danced well ; 
she took all the steps, and her bright eyes twink- 
led, and her cap got askew, and she was a great 
contrast to the little dwarf, who danced quietly, 
and with « certain quaint grace, looking off with 
sut the old lady was very stout, 
and her enthusiasm could not prevent her breath 
from getting short, and she had to retire, quite 
exhausted. 


great, sad eyes. 


The room was gay with bright tarlatan, arti- 
ficial flowers, and mottoes in French on the walls, 
and the patients all seemed to enjoy heartily this 

little festival, that 
broke so pleas- 
antly the mo- 
notony of their 
lives. 
One 
nuns, 


of the 
who has 
written a history 
of the Hospital, 
hearing on my 
former visit that I 
was interested in 
General Mont- 
had 
taken the trouble 
to look all through 
the convent 
ords to tell me 
more about *him. 
She spoke of him 
in the 


gomory, 


rec- 


most cor- 
dial terms, and of 
his 
consideration of 
them when the 
Hospital was in 
She 
said, earnestly, 
‘““We have the 
i ‘ghe s/f esteem for 
Mont- 
speak- 


She 


kindness and 


his hands. 


AN OLD MINIATURE. General 
gomery, 
ing as if they all knew him personally. 
told me that great 
need of more room for his wounded men, he asked 
if there were any ether apartments he could have. 
The Mother Superior took him to the door that 
opened into the cloister, and raid, ‘* Yes, 
but the general would not even 
step inside, and replied, hastily: ‘*I could not 
think of depriving you of any onc of your rooms,” 
and he always did all in his power to prevent 
their suffering inconvenience or annoyance. It 
was pleasant to see the warmth with which she 
spoke in his praise. 

J came very near acting worse than ‘General 


at one time, when he was in 


there 
are rooms here ;” 


Montgomery. One of 
the nuns was showing 
me through the wards, 
when we came to a door 
through which she 
passed. I supposed I 
was to follow her, not 
understanding that it 
led into the cloister. So 
I stepped forward and 
actually put one foot 
within those hallowed 
precincts ; only one, 
however; three nuns 
standing near gave a 
little scream, ran for- 
ward, and I was seized 
upon and was back in a 
twinkling. Then they 
ail Janghed heartily, and 


| my apologies, 


acceptec 
and I suppose there was 
no harm done. 

Soon after, we said 
good-by to the kind 
Hospitali¢res, and drove 
away toward Quebec, 
feeling as if we had 
spent a morning in the 
eighteenth century. 


TEETH. 

By ANDREW WILSON, 

IF one were asked to 
construct a category of 
his bodily belongings, i 
is more than likely he 
would classify teeth with 
bones. “There would 
seem, at first sight, 
umple grounds for thus 
placing teeth among the 
skeletal clements of our 
frames. They are cer- 
tainly hard and bone- 
like, and they are at- 
tached to bones in an in- 
timate fashion enough ; 
yet, for all that, they are 
not bones in any sense, 
and are far removed 
from the category of the 
parts which claim kin- 
dred with skull and 
spine. The true test of 
the nature of anything 
living is to be found in 
its development. 
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Indeed, as applied to things which are not living, successors push their way to the front to occupy 
or of human manufacture, this aphorism applies the vacant places. The work of getting rid of 
with equal force. What a tooth really is (as we our first teeth is hastened not only by their nat- 
shall presently note) can only be settled by watch- ural degeneration, but also by the action of spe- 
ing it grow; and I apprehend it is undeniable cial microscopic cells or masses of living matter, 
that a pin or a pen may be best understood after which actually eat up the substance of the fangs, 
it has been traced through the manifold processes and thus, like hidden enemies, contrive the de- 
and operations whereby the piece of steel or iron struction of the useless parts. 

is changed from its raw. rough state into the low, it may be asked, does this curious history 
manufactured product. This is only another way of tooth-making teach us the nature of our teeth ? 
of saying that the development or * becoming” ‘The answer to this question is readily forthcom- 
of an animal or plant repeats and reproduces for ing. We may primarily note the nature of the 
us the history of its race; and that, at least, has structure which forms the tooth. This structure 
grown to be a fixed axiom of natural history sci- is the papilla itself, and this, in turn, it is clear 
ence. Applied to our tooth, let us see what in- is simply part and parcel of the skin of the body 
formation about the nature of that structure its folded inward at the mouth, and made more del 
birth and begettin: 


may afford. icate as becomes its altered situation. Teeth are. 

The first indications of the teeth are found in therefore, truly skin-structures. They are pro- 
a groove which is formed along the jaw in the duced by a skin-layer, and, if they are parts of 
situation to be oceupied by the future dental the skeleton at all, it is certain they must belong 
supply. From the floor of this groove spring as to the outer or skin-skeleton, and not to the true 
many little projections (or papil/e) as there are to or bony parts of our frames. But an outer skel- 
e teeth. Each papilla is really a little mold on  eton is as much a reality of animal bodies as are 
which tooth grows, and later on we find the the bones. Think of the scales of fishes, the 
groove closing above to form a tube, while it be- armor of the crocodile, or, in our own class, of 
comes also divided crosswise, so that each papilla the armadillo with its bony plates, and the pango- 


¢ 
comes to be contained within a separate little cav- lin with its scales. Or, turning to ourselves, what 


vy or ** tooth-sac.” Meanwhile, certain import- are nails and hairs but parts of the outer skele- 
ant changes are occurring in the tooth-sac at its ton, and, as such, formed by the skin-layers ? 
upper portion, A curious growth begins to ap- Teeth, then, although produced by a deeper layer 
pear above the tooth-papilla, and this dives down- of the skin than that which gives origin to the 
ward to meet the latter structure. The new nails and hair, are really frst cousins te these 
growth is the enamel-germ of the tooth, which structures, and in the list of relatives of our teeth 
finally forms a kind of cap on the top of the pa- we may also rank and include the feathers of 
pilla, and is then known as the enamel-organ. birds. In truth, the real difference between nails, 
Meanwhile, on the papilla the dentine, or ivory hairs and feathers, on the one hand, and tee 
substance of the tooth. has been forming. Blood- on the other, is not so much a variation in the 
vessels, plentifully supplied to the little ‘projec- manner of making them, but one in the way of 
tion, bring the mineral matters required for the material. The feather, nail and hair are all horny 
building of the tooth. Finally, we find the pa- in nature ; while the tooth, as we have seen, is of 
pilla itself to be converted into the pulp of the Mineral composition ; yet their likeness in point 
future tooth: and when its development has been of development is so close that no doubt of close 
completed we see the tooth appearing above its relationship of all four structures can be enter- 


suc in the Fun, nd duly located in its socket in 
] 


the ja v. Its body consists of ivory ; its toy has n other respects than that presented DY their 
been covered with bright, shining enamel by the manner of making, teeth offer a curious study. 
enamel-organ ; while internally it is nourished | We possess two sets, it is true; but when we lose 
the delicate pulp (formerly the papilla), and any of the members of our second sect the dentist 


wise tooth-development is completed. The fir has to be called in to supplement by the exercise 
teeth, formed in this way, are succeeded, as every- of his art the deticiencies of nature or of disease. 
body knows, by a second set. The second teeth, Not so is it with many of our lower neighbors. 
however, grow in similar fashion to their prede- The fishes, for instanee, not only possess teeth, 


cessors. There appear little cavities, or sacs, at as rule, on every bone which enters into the com- 


the sides of those in which the first teeth grow: position of the mouth, but show an endless sue- 
and in these second sacs the germs of the perma- cession of these organs. Whole crops of new teeth 
nent teeth begin to be developed. Thus our sec- replace the old or worn-out ones as long as the 
ond teeth are being formed and prepared long fish lives. That staid reptile, the crocodile, is 
before our first teeth are ready to take their de- provided with a similarly plentiful tooth-supply, 


parture. When the latter begin to drop out, their since we find tooth after tooth being formed from 
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below upward in its jaws, and the germs of future 
teeth may be seen, two and three deep, long be- 
fore the tooth in existence (which these germs are 
destined to replace) has come to the end of its 
tether. Human deficiencies in the way of teeth, 
however, hardly end thus. For if all stories be 
true, the man of the future will possess at least 
four teeth fewer than we exhibit to-day. In our 
full set we possess thirty-two teeth, sixteen in 
each jaw, and of these the last or hindmost grind- 
ers are known as the ‘‘ wisdom-teeth,” presum- 
ably from.a somewhat sarcastic notion that their 
advent (often delayed till very late in life) is con- 
temporaneous with the acquirement of mental 
wariness and intellectual worth. 

Now, it is pretty certain that the wisdom-teeth 
of civilized races are showing signs and symptoms 
not only of premature decay, but likewise of abor- 
tive development. That is to say, they exhibit a 
tendency to come to nothing in the way of devel- 
opment. ‘They often appear as mere vestiges of 
respectable teeth, and are extracted without diffi- 
culty. So, also, they will persist in coming into 
the jaw when their twenty-eight predecessors are 
all comfortably settled. Like the entrance of a 
fat man into an omnibus which is already com- 
fortably filled, under the conductor’s chronic de- 
lusion that there is ‘** room for one,” the wisdom- 
teeth as often as not upset the harmony of the 
whole set. There is no room for them in the jaw, 
which is being shortened as becomes civilization, 
and the last molars are therefore taking to them- 
selves the hint, and making themselves scarce, 
What the man 
of the future will be like, nobody (save certain 
ardent biologists) can presume to say; but I be- 


with as good a grace as they may. 


lieve a period is predicted for us when our raceo— 
fam glad to think I need not say “ we” person- 
ally—will be both toothless and hairless, when 
our nutriment will consist of concentrated liquid 
foods only (Bovril will have its great era then), 
and when we shall possess more brain and less 
Mr. Du Maurier may find a 
topic for his pencil in depicting this view of the 
mun of the future. Ie will not be a pretty an- 
imal, and possibly his philosophy and his brain- 
swelling will make him decidedly plain in appear- 
ance. If such be the state of things predicted by 
science and heralded by the disappearance of our 
wisdom-teeth, let us at least be thankful that we 
shall not be there to see. 


body than now. 


THE PHONOGRAPH 
OF THE INDIAN 


AS A PRESERVER 
LANGUAGES, 

THE present state of perfection of the Edison 
phonograph has led Mr. J. Walter Fewkes, of 
Boston, to attempt some experiments with it on 


our New England Indians, as a means of preserv- 
ing languages which are rapidly becoming extinct. 
‘*T made a visit,” he says, **to Calais, Me., anc 
was able, through the kindness of Mrs. W. Wal- 
lace Brown, to take upon the phonograph a col- 
lection of records illustrating the language, fol! 
lore, songs and counting-out rhymes of the Passz- 
maquoddy Indians. My experiments met with 
success, and I was able not only to take the rec- 
ords, but also to take them so well that the Indians 
themselves recognized the voices of other mem- 
bers of the tribe who had spoken the day before. 

“One of the most interesting records which 
was made was the.song of the snake-dance, sung 
by Noel Josephs, who is recognized by the Passa- 
maquoddies as the best acquainted of all with this 
song ‘of old time.’ He is always the leader in 
the dance, and sang it in the same way as at its 
last celebration. 

‘**T also took upon the same wax cylinder on 
which the impressions are made his account of 
the dance, including the invitation which pre- 
cedes the ceremony. 

** In addition to the song of the snake-dance, | 
obtained on the phonograph an interesting trade- 
song, and a ‘Mohawk war-song’ which is 
old. Several other songs were recorded. Many 
interesting old folk-tales also taken. In 
some of these there occur ancient songs with 
archaic words, imitation of the voices of animals, 
old and young. 


very 


were 


An ordinary conversation  be- 
tween two Indians, and a counting-out rhyme, 
are among the records made. 
I found the schedules of the United States 
Bureau of Ethnology of great value in my work, 
und adopted the method of giving Passamaquoddy 
and English words consecutively on the cylinders. 
‘*The records were all numbered, and the an- 
nouncement of the subject made on each in En- 
glish. Some of the stories filled several cylinders, 
but there was little difficulty in making the 
changes necessary to pass from one to the other, 
and the Indians, after some practice, were able 
to ‘make the instrument. 
Thirty-six cylinders were taken in all. One 
apiece is sufficient for most of the songs and for 
many of the short stories. The longest stor) 
tuken was a folk-tale, which occupies nine cylin- 
ders, about * Podump’ and * Pook-jin-Squiss,’ the 
‘Black Cat and the Toad Woman,’ which 
never been published. 


good records’ in 
g ¢ 1s 1! 


has 
In a detailed report of my 
work with the phonograph in preserving the Pas- 
sumaquoddy language I hope to give a transla- 
tion of this interesting story.” 

These ‘* voices from the past,” speaking cent- 
uries hence to the highly civilized descendants of 
the Passamaquoddies, may tell them the story of 
their tribe in the original language preserved by 
the phonograph. 


QUEBEC IN WINTEK—SNOW-SHOERS’ FESTIVAL, CATHEDRAL SQUARE.— SEE PAGE 17. 


“WE WALKED BACK A SHORT DISTANCE, THE TEAM DRAGGING THE CRIPPLED 
COACH TO A POINT WHERE A NEW WHEEL WAS FITTED ON.” 


“HELD UP.” 


By LIEUTENANT R. H, JAYNE. 


CoLONEL Matr GRuBBENS, of Little Rock, 
Ark., was mixed up in a little occurrence which 
could never be repeated—that is, in the original 
latitude—for, a few weeks later, the Narrow-gauge 
Railway was opened between that point and Mal- 
vern, on the Iron Mountain Road, and the stage- 
coach that used to connect the Springs with Lit- 
tle Rock was hauled off forever. 


‘One day,” said the colonel, “the stage leay- 
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ing Hot Springs for the capital 
of the State was several hours 
later than usual. The fact is, 
it ought to have set out at am 
early hour in the forenoon, but it 
was detained by a couple of ac- 
cidents that threatened at one 
time to postpone the journey until 
next day. ™ 

‘‘We made the start in time, 
but on the outskirts of Hot 
Springs the hind wheel went down 
with a crash, and we clambered 
out very much ina hurry. However, no one was 
hurt, and the company were always prepared for 
that kind of an accident. We walked back a 
short distance, the team dragging the crippled 
coach to a point where a new wheel was fitted 
on. Then we clambered into our places again, 
and were off, in as high spirits as ever. 

‘“A half-mile out of town what should the 
coach do but collapse once more! This time it 
was the front axle which snapped in two like a 
pipe-stem. 

‘‘The horses plunged, and but for the skill and 
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coolness of Burt Bunker, the driver, some of the 
passengers would have suffered. 

‘* This accident was so serious that a couple— 
I being one of them—advocated giving up the 
trip until the morrow; but the other three, as 
well as the driver, were anxious to go on, and 
Burt declared that he would land us in Little 
Rock if he broke down a half-dozen more times 
on the way, though of necessity he would be 
several hours late in reaching our destination. 

“That ended the discussion. Once more we 
clambered out, and prepared to make ourselves 
comfortable until the return of Burt with a new 
axle, the provoking feature being that he gener- 
ally carried one of those indispensables with him, 
but happened to have none on that day. 

‘** Burt rode one of the horses, and told us he 
would not be gone more than an hour. In the 
office of the company at Hot Springs, as well 
Little Rock, was every part of a stage-coach, 
that a breakdown was easily remedied, since, as 
I have said, it was the custom of the coaches to 
carry a duplicate of the principal parts of each 
vehicle. 

‘I must now tell you about our passengers. 
They consisted of three gentlemen, besides myself 
und a lady. 
with the finest eyes 1 ever saw, and she was as 


The last was a handsome brunette, 
bright as a new dollar. She chatted and laughed, 
and made light of the accident, and became a 
general favorite before we were out of sight of 
Hot Springs. Indeed, I am that the 
insistence of the others that the journey should 
be centinued in the face of all discouragements 
was mainly due to the anticipated pleasure of 
her society all the way. 

“T couldn’t there 
denying that Miss Grierson was one of the most 
charming of her sex. Had I been twenty years 
younger, and without a wife of my own, I think 
that I should have succumbed 
nating self. 

* One of the men was Major Daeres, an old 
army officer like myself. He was suffering from 
so many wounds that he walked with great diffi- 
culty, through the aid of a heavy cane, but he 
was one of the grittiest that 
through the late war. 


satisfied 


blame them, for Was no 


before her fasci- 


soldiers went 

‘*The third gentleman was a dudish young 
man with a large nose, no chin, eyeglasses and 
an effeminate voice. Ile was dressed exquisitely, 
and it was evident that he was completely capt- 
ured by the charms of Miss Grierson. 

“The fourth male passenger was Mr. Hawley, 
also a young man, fine-looking, plainly dressed, 
but diffident. I learned that he was on his way 
to San Antonio, where he had an invalid brother, 
whom he intended to bring bac!: to his home in 
St. Louis. 


or” 


**No doubt he was as much smitten by the 
sweet young lady as was the foppish Mr. Hol- 
brook, who loudiy announced that he was on his 
way to the Lone Star State to look after a ranch 
which he thought of buying and presenting to a 
friend of his. In fact, Holbrook did most of the | 
talking, Mr. Hawley contenting himself with sly 
glances at the lady, and occasional chats with the 
rest of us, 

***Now, if I were superstitious,’ said I, when 
the driver had at last repaired the coach and we 
started forward again, ‘1 would say that this sec- 
ond breakdown is ominous of evil.’ 

***Oh, pshaw ! remarked Holbrook, in his airy 
manner, as he flipped his trousers-legs with his 
thin cane, ‘any man that believes in signs, as they 
are called, is simply a fool, that’s all.’ 

*** But this road is not without its real dan- 
gers,’ remarked Major Dacres. ‘You may have 
heard that the James and Younger boys stopped 
this very stage only a few weeks ago.’ 

*** Oh, yes, I’ve heard all about that,’ replied 
Holbrook, in the same supercilious manner ‘It’s 
the greatest puzzle.to me that a single man, or 
even two of them, are allowed to stop a stage full 
of passengers, most of them with weapons in their 
hands ; and yet they tamely submit like so many 
children.’ 

**You know, sir,’ I ventured, ‘the trouble is 
that, when the robbers do appear, it is with such 
suddenness that the passengers haven’t time to 
rally or organize for defense.’ 

«Fudge ! returned Holbrook. 
want of time ? 


‘What do they 
All they have to do is to open on 
the knaves ; it stands to reason that, in a fusillade 
of that kind, the side that has the ost shots is 
going to win; that is, if there is any kind of 
shooting.’ 

*** Suppose that we should be attacked or held 
up by road-agents on this trip 

** Begad, but I wish we would ! returned Hol- 
brook, with a meaning look at the smiling Miss 
Grierson. ‘I always go prepared,’ he added, draw- 
ing a revolver from his pocket, and holding it up 
for us to admire. ‘I’m pretty good with that, 
and I wouldn’t like a better chance than to have 
a duel with one or two of those fellows.’ 

‘The young man looked so thirsty for gore 
that I am quite sure Miss Grierson was impressed 
by his valiant demeanor. 

“** Well,’ I observed, with a sigh, ‘the days of 
the road-agents are about over. The railway lines 
are securing so much of the travel that the lum- 
bering coaches will soon disappear, though it is 
likely that some of the trains themselves will be 
held up before the fellows fold their tents and de- 
part. And so, my friend, you would like a brush 
with some of those gentry ?” 

‘** Nothing would suit me better,’ he answered, 
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with a smirk and smile at the bright-eyed Miss 
Grierson ; ‘I would like to show the public that 
there is one man that can’t be scared by any such 
fol-de-rol as that.’ 

««Tt was less than an hour later, while we were 
descending the gully a short distance from Mal- 
vern, that Burt Bunker drew up his horses with 
such a vigorous ‘Whoa!’ that we all started and 
looked out of the coach to learn the cause. 

«© We’ve had two accidents,’ said I, ‘ and it’s 
about time the third came along.’ 

‘* But it was worse than that. 

““« Hands up, gentlemen |’ 

‘‘In the gathering gloom we discerned the 
figure of a man standing at the road-side, with a 
Winchester rifle in his hands, It was not lev- 
cled at us, but, doubtless being at full cock, was 
held in front of him, so that it could be raised 
and fired in a twinkling at whomsoever might 
choose to disobey or dispute the commands of the 
individual in the broad-brimmed sombrero of a 
Texan cowboy. 

‘“To say that we were paralyzed would be to 
put it mildly. The major and I sat motionless, 
while the driver turned his head, and said, in a 
husky, excited undertone : 

‘“« For God’s sake, don’t make a fight ! 
first one that does so will be riddled !’ 

‘<«Tf that’s the case,’ said Holbrook, between 
his chattering teeth, ‘it won’t do to resist. You 
are a gentleman of experience, Mr. Bunker, and I 
think your advice is good.’ 

*** Out with you!’ called the road-agent, tak- 
ing a step toward us. ‘If you obey orders, you 
won’t be hurt; but if you kick, I'll bore you 
through. Halloa! what’s that ? 

‘‘Something like a bundle of clothing pitched 
out on the road and fell into a heap. It was the 
trembling Holbrook, who hastily clambered to 
his feet, so terrified that he could scarcely stand. 

‘*T stepped out, and the major next, the latter 
helping Miss Grierson to the ground. 

‘*« Halloa!’ called the agent; ‘you’ve got a 
laly with you, I see. I beg her pardon,’ he 
added, bowing with the grace of a cavalier ; ‘ but 
she will not be disturbed, and I must apologize 
for the inconvenience I cause her; it will last 
only a few minutes.’ 

‘¢«Tt would last a shorter time than that,’ she 
said—and I thought I could see the flash of her 
eyes in the gloom—‘ if I had a pistol. I would 
not stand here like these cowards, and submit to 
be robbed by one man. Mr. Holbrook,’ she added, 
indignantly, ‘ you have been saying that nothing 
would please you better than a chance to show 
the world you were not afraid of these robbers ; 
you have a pistol, and here is the chance.’ 

‘**Oh, Miss Grierson, be careful, or you will 
make this dreaatul man angry; I—I—Il—was 


The 


joking—that is, I meant that—if—I had time I 
might—argue the matter with them.’ 

‘¢«Tf that spooney wants to have a little row 
with me,’ said the road-agent, ‘‘ why, I’m agree- 
able.’ 

***Oh—oh—oh—I couldn’t think of such a 
thing—really, I didn’t mean it. If you want my 
watch, here it is. Take what you want, and let 
us go.’ 

‘The hardest part of the business was when 
Miss Grierson turned her repoachful eyes upon 
the major and myself. 

«Are you going to submit to this ? she 
asked. ‘You are army men, and I supposed 
had too much courage to surrender to a single 
person, even if he has a loaded rifle in his hands. 
If you will loan me one of your pistols, I will 
fight.’ 

***T cannot tell you how much I admire your 
bravery,’ I said, in reply, and I never felt quite so 
small in all my life ; ‘ but it can avail you noth 
ing in this instance. The fellow over there holds 
a loaded Winchester, and at the first demonstra- 
tion he will shoot the offender dead.’ 

““«Then the others can shoot him dead,’ was 
the plucky response of the fiery young lady. 

** Yes, but what good will that do the party of 
the first part? ‘True, the major and I have 
seen fighting in our day, but not of this sort 
In a fair, stand-up, give-and-take bout I think 
we can hold our own; but in the picturesque 
language of the frontier, the gentleman standing 
there with the Winchester has the drop on us.’ 

‘« «Fudge !’ she exclaimed, with an impatient 
flirt of her pretty shoulders; ‘you are all cow- 
ards.” 

**«Don’t say that! pleaded Holbrook, who, 
finding the robber did not proceed to violence, 
began to regain a little of his assurance ; ‘ we are 
simply prudent. Now, if I had had notice of 
this—contemplated raid, why, I would have made 
a fight, and . 

«** What's that?’ thundered the man in the 
sombrero, turning so savagely upon the dude 
that he leaped fully a foot from the ground, 
knocking the eyeglasses from his nose ; ‘do you 
say you want to fight with me ?’ 

‘““No—no—no! I beg pardon — but — that 
is , 

‘And the poor fellow absolutely broke down, 
unable to finish his stuttering sentence. 

*‘Even in those trying minutes I could not 
help feeling amused at Miss Grierson. She was 
thoroughly disgusted with the whole party, for 
not one of them had displayed the spunk of a 
mouse. 

‘‘She seemed on the point of appealing to Burt 
Bunker, the driver, but changed her mind, and, 
with another angry flirt, exclaimed : 
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“**T believe you are in league with the scamp.’ 

*** Miss Grierson,’ said I, * he is—J know it!’ 

“** And so do I,’ added the major. 

_**Burt, who had been lolling on his seat in 
front, now burst into uproarious laughter. 

‘“**] think you’ve got me, pards,’ was his amaz- 
ing remark. ‘I'll have to own up.’ 

“To complete the extraordinary situation, the 
train-robber himself now joined in the laughter, 
dropping the butt of his Winchester on the 
ground at his feet, and giving away to mirth until 
it looked as if he would sink from exhaustion. 

‘And then the secret came out. 

‘‘Mr. Holbrook’s braggadocio became so an- 
noying, that we formed a little plot to put his 
courage to the test. The driver, the major, my- 
self and young Hawley were in the plot. 

«At the station where we halted to water the 
horses and give them a little rest, Hawley, rifle 
and gripsack in hand, left the coach, saying that 
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he thought of staying over night with a friend 
who lived in that neighborhood. 

‘‘We halted long enough to give him time to 
reach the gully ahead of us and there assume the 
character of a road-agent. I have described how 
well he did it. 

‘**T have shown, too, that Miss Grierson proved 
that she was possessed of genuine pluck, and that 
Holbrook was an arrant poltroon. He strove dis- 
mally to make us believe that he knew all the 
time it was a joke, and that he was only playing 
a part. Finding that would not answer, he be- 
came glum and silent, and no doubt was vastly 
relieved when we reached Little Rock. 

‘* Miss Grierson refused to recognize him again. 
But it was plain that Hawley had made an excel- 
lent impression upon her—so much so, indeed, 
that their acquaintance continued, and, within 
two years from the date of their first meeting, 
ended in the usual happy way.” 


CLARA BARTON AND THE RED CROSS ASSOCIATION 


LARA BARTON, 
) founder, organizer 
and President of the 
American Red Cross 
Association, lives, 
when at home, in a 
quiet section of the 
national capital. Her 
return from Johns- 
town, Pa., last Win- 
ter, was made the oc- 
casion of a reception 
and banquet. It was 
a gracious feast, and the evening fitly closed with 
a brief address from Miss Barton, giving in lucid 
style her own story of the Conemaugh Valley 
tragedy. This address was made in a simple, 
graceful yet powerful manner. 

In many ways Miss Barton is the most effective 
woman speaker I have heard. Her voice is mel- 
ody itself. Knowing that a personal account 
might interest many who have not had the honor 
of seeing or knowing, except by name, this noble 
woman of our century, I recently sought Clara 
Barton in her dwelling, on Vermont Avenue. 

She lives in a modest two-story frame house, 
standing in a large yard. Several shade - trees 
surround it, and roses in bloom and beds of 
flowers add to the prettiness of the home. In an 
adjoining lot is a small white, two-story building, 
bearing the Red Cross symbol above its roof. It 


PROPOSED BADGE OF THE 
AMERICAN RED CROSS 
ASSOCIATION. 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By Isape_taA B. Hinton, 


is the store-house of the National Association. 
Entering the dwelling from its vestibule, I was 
shown into a room on the right. There are 
double parlors, separated by lace portiéres. Over 
the mantel, in the front room, is a large portrait 
of Miss Barton ; under it is a framed certificate 
of membership in the Austrian Association, bear- 
ing the signatures of the Emperor and Empress. 
Between the windows hangs a framed and finely 
emblazoned engraving ‘of the ‘“‘ Red Cross Tree,” 
with its numerous shields hung on the branches, 
including that of America, bearing date 1883. 
The shield of each adhering nation is accompa- 
nied by the date of its formal acceptance of the 
Geneva Convention. In one corner stands a 
pretty cabinet, containing bric-d-brac and valu- 
able collections. Cases of books line the walls, 
rich rugs cover the floor, and rare tapestry drapes 
the lounges—gifts from the late Empress Au- 
gusta of Germany. Ina niche at one side of the 
fire-place is an earlier portrait of Miss Barton. 
It represents her at the age of twenty, and pre- 
sents a strikingly beautiful face and form. Large, 
soulful eyes, which seem to see with prophetic 
vision the days to come; white shoulders and 
bust, with a stray curl from her luxuriant dark, 
glossy hair ; a lofty brow; and a firm and strong 
mouth gives promise of the large personality and 
grand womanhood which since has developed into- 
the Clara Barton of to-day. While musing over 


this portrait, I heard a slight rustle, and looking: 
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up, Miss Barton stood greeting me tenderly. Tell- 
ing her that I had come to learn a little of her 
own life, at first she hesitated, but finally she 
yielded, and talked freely. 

Clara Barton is of medium height, slender and 
very active, although slow and dignified in move- 
ment. In repose, her face is pale and worn-look- 
ing, showing lines of care and thought. Her 
complexion is exquisitely delicate; her hair, 
slightly tinged with gray, is worn short in front, 

and in soft, natural curls. Her eyes—it is in her 
' eyes this woman lives. They change, and are 
iridescent. Now they are softly, dreamily ten- 
der; again they are dark, acute and piercing, 
reading your inmost thoughts ; anon, coldly calm 
and imtellectual ; or again they flash with light, as 
if in command. 

Our friend, Clara Barton, comes of the best 
Puritan stock. Born in Massachusetts, in the 
valley where Worcester lies, her father, Captain 
Stephen Barton, a man of strong natural ability, 
firmness and courage, was in his early life a non- 
commissioned officer under Mad Anthony Wayne 
in the frontier wars of the West, riding side by 
side with Wm. H. Harrison and Colonel Johnson. 
Her uncle was an eminent lawyer ; her brother, 
still Captain Stephen Barton, is one of the most 
eminent business men of Worcester. Another 


brother, Captain G. M. Barton, fell in the late 


war. Sturdy folks, all the Bartons! This woman, 
who has since lived so illustrious a life, early be- 
came a teacher and organizer of schools. A short 
time before the Civil War Miss Barton came in 
broken health to Washington, and was appointed 
by Commissioner Mason to a clerkship in the 
Patent Office. She was the first woman to hold 
such a position in her own name. It was not 
made a pleasant position by the gallantry or 
courtesy of her fellow-clerks of the other sex. 
She bore their affronts with the same patient 
dignity that has since, and under more even 
trying conditions, marked her conduct. When 
civil war came, Clara Barton was at her desk. 
She remained there for a few months, but never 
drew its pay, refusing compensation from a coun- 
try so imperiled. The world does not need to be 
told how promptly that quiet life was given up 
for fields of blood and carnage. To tell that 
story would require a volume. Ceder Mountain, 
the second Bull Run, first and second Fred- 
ericksburg battles, Antietam, Chancellorsville and 
the Wilderness—all of these saw Clara Barton in 
the field while the battle still raged, with her 
trained helpers busy caring for the wounded. So 
she labored at her own cost for nearly four troub- 
lous years. Then, toward the end of the con- 
flict, she took upon herself a task which only a 
woman’s tender heart could have prompted. It 
was that of finding out and recording for the sad 
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homes of the Union the fate of many thousanis 
of missing soldiers. Since then her name his 
been a household word, not in America alone, but 
also in Germany and France. 

Chatting awhile by her invitation, I soon found 
myself seated in Miss Barton’s special sanctum 
up-stairs. It is a sunny room, with light stream- 
ing from broad windows on two sides that look 
out on trees, grass and flowers. Around us were 
the evidences of her busy life—shelves, tables and 
desks covered with papers, letters, manuscripts. 
Some very artistic pictures were the work of 
Clara Barton’s earlier years. A wide, comforta- 
ble couch, a few chairs, the floor: covered with 
matting—these make the simple furniture of a 
room in which this American woman, a true 
republican queen, conducts her correspondence 
with Old World princes and potentates. 

“* Please excuse everything,” said Miss Barton, 
as she glanced over the brain-distracting accumu- 
lation, and almost’ pathetically added: “If | 
could only have one day to arrange my pua- 
pers vad 

Our eonversation began by my referring to the 
general personal interest felt in her movements. 
Miss Barton looked puzzled, and then said, with 
a quaint simplicity of manner words cannot rep- 
resent, but only at their best suggest : “‘ For the 
last twenty-five years I have been going out and 
coming back to this city of my home from many 
fields much harder than our last one, because 
farther away and not so well attended. J have 
returned often quite alone, tired, foot-sore and 
ill, but always thankful I had so beautiful a home 
to come to. It never occurred to me that I should 
be met or thanked. As to direction, at Johns- 
town or elsewhere, there is no one to direct the 
Red Cross. It. is organized for the work of na- 
tional relief, and it is its duty to know where 
needed, and to go there at once. 

“We left on the Sunday following the disaster 
of last Summer. It required at least one day to 
verify reports of so startling and extraordinary a 
nature. Dr. Hubbell, our faithful field - agent, 
my stenographer, a lady companion and one 
workman made up, with myself, the Red Cross 
party. It was Wednesday morning before we 
reached Johnstown on the first train through from 
the East. I had already notified the Red Cross of 
Philadelphia, composed mainly of medical men, 
that their services might be needed. A party of 
thirty to forty joined us by the following train. 
Some of our most valuable members who worked 
with us in other fields came at once. We settled 
ourselves in tents, the Philadelphia Society hay- 
ing been asked to bring camp-equipments. Some 
cars were also retained on a side-track. Our 
party soon increased to about fifty in number, and 
remained at that until our work closed. It is 
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useless now, and would only be painful, to attempt 
any detailed narrative. We had work enough to 
do. The men naturally commenced pitching 
tents. Dr. Hubbell and myself set out upon a 
questionable walk of a mile and a half for the 
purpose of announcing at head-quarters the ar- 
rival of the Red Cross on this sad field. Our ap- 
pearance was General Hastings’s first experience 
with the ‘Red Cross.’ In his surprise it re- 
quired a few minutes for him to comprehend 
that we came as an assistance to the military, and 
not as a burden. He seemed almost distressed 
that his order for shelter and protection was not 
needed. The respectful friendliness of that first 
day never waned to the last. 

‘* As to our work, no one could order or conduct 
it without competent and trained assistants. In 
these I was rich indeed. Dr. Hubbell, with his 
experience of ten years, and our strong bands 
from the West, who had wrought order out of 
chaos on many fields, required little direction. 
They needed counsel from me, as I from them. 
Among the first arrivals were carloads of pine 
lumber from the lumber men of Iowa and Illi- 
nois. These practical people, accustomed to the 
work of floods, realized that shelter was one of 
the first things needed. The other great want, 
that of food, had been at once supplied. After 
the first twelve hours I believe there was no 
hunger in Johnstown. ‘The surrounding cities 
to the west had taken care of this before we 
reached there. But the people had come out of 
the wrecks with their clothing literally torn from 
their bodies. They needed ready-made garments, 
and this need was also soon supplied. It came 
from everywhere and to everybody. The head- 
quarters warehouse and relief magazines, like our 
own, were filled to overflowing. 

“Our tents sheltered us for one month. The 
military force had, in a measure, cleared the 
grounds of the heaviest obstructions, and made 
it possible to erect a building. We selected what 
had been the site of the Episcopal church, near 
‘head-quarters, There we put up a pine warehouse 
50 feet in width and 150 in length, which soon 
had to be increased 150 feet. It wis built inside 
of rough pine lumber, with walls of single thick- 
ness, single floors and tarred roof. Most of it 
we used for the simple living and sleeping rooms 
for our force, the Philadelphia Society remaining 
in tents, with its hospital near the old quarters. 
The people had so far recovered from their first 
bewilderment that we ventured to ask the ladies 
of the town to form a committee, to be known 
as the Red Cross Committee of Johnstown. These 
ladies occupied rooms near us, where the people 
came to them and personally stated their greatest 
needs. ‘Their requests were taken on printed 
slips given to us, and we filled the orders, deliver- 
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ing the goods at the new home of the family. 
We did not see them. No semblance of asking 
charity was necessary. No child was taught to 
beg at the door of the Red Cross. In this manner 
3,000 families, averaging six in number — mak- 
ing about 18,000 persons—were supplied with 
clothing and house-furnishing. This was sepa- 
rate from the tent work of the month before, 
which also supplied several thousand persons. An 
account has been accurately kept of all these 
transactions, as if they had been concerned with 
articles of purchase and sale. 

““The Red Cross also erected several supple- 
mentary houses, adhering to the large dimensions 
of the warehouse. They were known as the Red 
Cross Buildings, and have been but recently 
closed. Our attention was early called to the 
homeless condition of the leaders of the town. 
Their residences had been in the centre, and were 
buried so deep that not even a cellar was to be 
traced. It was resolved to erect a building for 
the accommodation of the towns-people in gen- 
eral. Our first house was built but two rods from 
our warehouse. This building was 50x116 feet, 
two stories high, and consisted of 34 rooms, each 
fully furnished. The centre was the dining-hall, 
sitting-room and kitchen; laundries, bath-rooms 
with hot and cold water, were provided. It was 


heated by natural gas and lighted by electricity. 


This house we were but one week in building. 

‘* After much consideration we decided to open 
the ‘Red Cross Hotel’ No. 1 by a general in- 
vitation to a five o’clock tea. 
issued in the following form: 


Invitations were 


‘A five o’clock Tea is to be given at the new Red Cross 
House, Locust Street, Johnstown, Saturday, July 27th, 
1889. Your presence will be esteemed a favor. 


‘**Cuara Barton, 
‘* President National Red Cross of America. 
‘J. B. Huspepz, M.D., 


‘*General Field-agent of the Red Cross.” 


‘The long tables, covered With white damask 
and set with bright dishes, ornamented with bou- 
quets of natural flowers, with their strangely 
gathered guests, formed a picture I do not want 
to forget. Many of the gnests had thought each 
other dead. Their faces grew bright. Each strove 
to do their best for the general conviviality. As 
the sun went down we found them still there, 
reluctant to break up a party so novel and grate- 
ful. Those who wanted to occupy rooms found 
their keys beside their plates, and were invited 
to remain as guests of the Red Cross. This they 
did for two weeks, when convinced it was possi- 
ble. A competent landlady was selected—a vic- 
tim of the flood herself. She was directed only 
to keep a good house, charging no Johnstown 
person over twenty-five cents per meal, all the 
profits to be her own. 
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ness had been light through the Summer and Fall. 
Johnstown had, however, no infirmary or alms- 
house. We did not provide these entirely, but 
we obtained several unused portable houses be- 
longing to the State, then set them up as sepa- 
rate wards, connecting them by covered walks, 
furnished them with everything needed for hos- 
pital use, built a two-story house adjoining for 
kitchen and offices, and gave it into the hands of 
the local relief committee.” 

Miss Barton gave animated pictures of many 
scenes and characters. There were touches of 
quiet humor in them, showing her possession of 
that enviable capacity for looking on the sun- 
shine as well as the shadow, and of noting the 
oddities of our frail natures, while appreciating 
both strength and sternness. 

Being very desirous of seeing the numerous 
decorations with which she had been presented, 
the suggestion was ventured of their exhibition 
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“This house being filled 
to overflowing from the first, 
we built one more at Kerns- 
ville ; a lady was selected for 
this who had lost a home and 
her daughter also. We hoped 


the occupation would prove a 
solace as well as a profit to 
her. Woodvale, higher up, 
had no houses left. There a 
block was built 100 feet in 
length, containing sixteen 
tenements for the use of such 
mechanics as might need 
Winter shelter. Now, sick- 


~ 
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for my especial bene- 
fit. Miss Barton left 
the room, and soon 
returned bringing a 
large box covered 
with crimson velvet. 
Sitting down, as a 
child might do to 
show a_ playfellow 
some pretty things, 
she opened its lid, 
and what a display its 
contents made ! 

First in this box of 
precious jewels was 
the ‘‘Iron Cross” of 
Germany—a recogni- 
tion of service and 
courage on the field. 

DINING-ROOM IN RED CROSS HOUSE, KERNSVILLE, 1889. Miss Barton is, I 
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believe, the only woman who has received this 
mark of honor from Germany. It is a small 
black iron Maltese cross, set with a silver rim, 
and hanging from a ribbon of German colors. 
The Order of Remembrance from Baden was be- 
stowed by the Grand Duke and Duchess, and is 
represented by a pale-brown bronze cross with the 
ducal arms in raised silver in the centre. Another 
decoration is a large crimson cross with a na- 
tional coat of arms in silver. It is that of Servia, 
given for like service by the unfortunate Queen 
Nathalie. A superb gift came from the Dowager- 
Empress Augusta of Germany. This is a circu- 
lar brooch of dead 
gold, in the centre 
of which is a mag- 
nificent topaz, sur- 
mounted by a 
small red enameled 
cross. A wonder- 
ful purple amc- 
thyst in the shape 
of a pansy, with a 
large pearl in the 
centre, is the gift 
of the Grand 
Duchess of Baden. 
It is exquisite in 
color and immense 
in size. Another 
jewel is a topaz as 
large as the one 
already described ; 
this is surrounded 
by pearls, and set 
for a pin. It is 
also the gift of the 
4irand Duchess of 
Baden, who _ has 
been Miss Barton’s 
intimate friend 
and correspondent 
for many years. 
There is the mod- 
est badge of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, of which Miss Bar- 
ton is an honored member. A solid gold badge 
and bar, from which hangs a small Greek cross 
with a large solitaire diamond in the centre, is 
the badge of the Woman’s Relief Corps. This is 
extremely pretty in design. In that jewel-box I 
saw the Red Cross symbol of many nations, set in 
different ways. One of the finest of its souvenirs 
is a heavy silver medal, with a head of the Em- 
press Augusta on one side, surrounded by the 
words, “‘Imperatrix Regina”; and on the other 
side, the Red Cross symbol, in the centre, sur- 
rounded by laurel-leaves, and these words in 
Latin : “In Necessarius Unitas. In Dubii Liber- 
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tas. In Omnibus Charitas.” Another silver me- 
dallion is the Swiss or Geneva medal, which notes 
the American recognition. Last, but not least 
in significance, is a glittering locket, circular in 
shape, divided through the centre, half of gold 
and half of platinum. A sapphire glows in one 
half, a diamond burns in the other. It is attached 
to a bar of gold, with a fine solitaire diamond in 
the centre, and can be worn as a pin. On the 
reverse side I read these words, ‘*'T'o our friend 
in need, Miss Clara Barton; from the grateful 
hearts of the ladies of Johnstown,” bearing date 
October 24th, 1889. This was a token greater 
indeed than the 
gifts of king and 
empress. But to 
each jeweled gift 
was attached a 
story which in it- 
self would be in- 
tensely _ inter- 
esting. 

As I looked upon 
this gentle, quiet 
woman, the Im- 
perial Court of 
Germany, with its 
vanished Em- 
perors, rose before 
me. The hand 
that had presented 
this Iron Cross— 
that of the Em- 
peror William him- 
self—is cold and 
still, but here is 
something that 
lives: his appreci- 
ation of an Ameri- 
can woman's bray- 
ery and devotion 
to the wounded 
and suffering of 
his kingdom. The 
Empress Augusta 
is also among the departed. It is not alone in 
her friendships that our country-woman is re- 
nowned, for truly the gentleness of Clara Barton 
has made her great. 

‘*What 7s the Red Cross ?” 
Barton. 


was asked of Miss 


For answer she placed in my hands a pretty 
English volume and several dainty pamphlets, 
with the emblem of that wonderful organization 
of beneficence on their covers. 

** You will find all you want to know in these,” 


she said, as we parted. And I did, for here is 
the result in brief : 


Mr. Henry Dunnant, a distinguished citizen of 
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Switzerland, first suggested the international idea 
to the German Society of Public Utility, at a 
meeting held in that city, February 9th, 1863. 
Mr. Dunnant’s suggestion was adopted, and a 
committee appointed, consisting of General Du- 
four, Commander-in-chief of the Swiss Army 
Dr. Monnier, Dr. Appia and Mr. Dunnant. Asa 
result of their efforts, an International Conference 
met at Geneva in September, 1863. There were 
eighteen official delegates present, representing 
fourteen different governments, with six dele- 
gates from associations, seven unaccredited, and 
the Geneva Committee, thirty-six in all. General 
Dufour presided, while Prince Henry XIII. of 
Reuss, delegate from the Order of the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem, served as vice-president. 
At their first conference the frame-work of an 
International Convention was made, and at the 
conference of 1864, held at Geneva, October 2d, 
this was formally adopted, and became binding 
on the sixteen governments that sent accredited 
delegates. The plan was simple and comprehen- 
sive. The Swiss Confederation —a republic, be 
it remembered — issued the call for the second 
body. It was decided therein to form national 
committees or associations, with subordinate sec- 
tions to aid them. Each national body was put 
in communication with the assenting govern- 
ments. The international work remained in the 
hands of the Geneva Committee. Annual re- 
ports are made each January to them. The Red 
Cross national bodies in time of war are required 
to be on hand and to furnish aid ; the volunteer 
bands are formed in corps, are bound to serve a 
definite period, and are required not to meddle 
with military affairs. The drassard, or arm- 
badge, is worn by all in its service. Hospitals 
bear the flag over them; their ambulances are 
designated on the march by the Red Cross flag. 
Its corps must be self-sustaining. . The Interna- 
tional Committee provides that the hospitals and 
ambulances, ef al., are 
ground. Unless held by a military 
persons employed therein are neutral and non- 
combatants. Neutrality continues after victory ; 
inhabitants are to be considered free when caring 
for wounded ; shelter of such to be protection for 
all; wounded soldiers to be returned to enemies’ 
outposts whenever possible ; order of 
manding general, all wounded prisoners, incapable 
of service again, to be returned ; others to be pa- 
roled ; absolute neutrality to prevail at all evac- 
uations; Red Cross and sanitary attendants to 
wear distinctive uniforms and badges. 

This is the Red Cross Convention of Geneva, 
now approved by every civilized country on the 
globe. The United States, for alleged political 
reasons, waited twenty years before giving in its 
adhesion. For fourteen years—from 1869 to 1883 


neutral 
force, all 


considered as 


on com- 
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—Miss Barton was the chosen American repre- 
sentative of the Geneva Committee. But during 
those years she took service in the field, and at the 
request of the Grand Duchess of Baden assisted 
in the organization of Red Cross hospitals. In 
field service, in the rear of Germany’s armies of 
1870-71, Clara Barton was the first to enter 
Strasburg and Metz after their capture, and 
Paris, too, when the Commune fell, organizing 
relief, caring especially for the suffering and 
needy women and children. With the Franco- 
Prussian War came the first great occasion for Red 
Cross activity. Both nations were parties to the 
Treaty of Humanity, and both were organized. 
Since that day no war within the treaty has taken 
place in which the Red Cross has not stood at its 
post in the field, while the generous gifts of neu- 
tral nations have filled its hands. The treaty has 
brought the war- making powers to know each 
other more closely. Four times it has called 
thirty to forty nations to meet through appointed 
delegates and confer upon national neutrality 
and relief in war. This is in itself a wonderful 
fact. 

The framers of the National Red Cross of 
America foresaw that the great wars of its people 
would not be confined to human warfare—that the 
elements, raging unchained, would wage us wars 
and face us in savage battles ; that, as our vast 
territories became populated, and people, instead 
of prairies and forests, should lie in their track, 
these natural agents might prove scartely less 
destructive and more relentless than human ene- 
mies ; that fire, flood, famine, pestilence, drought, 
earthquake and tornado would call for prompt 
help no less than war ; and while organizing for 
the latter, the Red Cross Association included the 
former. The International Red Cross Congress 
at Berne accepted us, and the ‘‘ Civil Branch,” 
or ** Service in National Calamities,” is known 
abroad as The American Amendment. Touch- 
ing this Amendment, the wars of the elements 
have not left us quite at leisure. The National 


Association has a field-agent, who visits in per- 


son aid is to be rendered. 
Commencing with the ** forest fires ” of Michigan 
in 1881, there has since fallen to its hands a large 
share of the relief work in the overflow of the 
Mississippi River in 1882, of the Ohio in 1883, of 
the Louisana cyclone in the same year, and of the 
overflows in both the Ohio and Mississippi in 
1884. The representatives of the United States 
(iovernment were present at the Red Cross In- 
ternational Conference of Geneva, Switzerland, 
in 1884. The exhibition of woman's work in the 
Red Cross department at the Exposition at New 
Orleans in 1886 was a notable illustration of its 
thoroughness. The drought in North-western 
Texas in 1886, and the Charleston earthquake in 


every scene where 
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the same year, made strong demands on its ener- 
gies. American Red Cross representatives were 
again at the Court of Baden, at Carlsruhe, Ger- 
many, in 1887, and the relief of the sufferers from 
the Mount Vernon (Ill.) cyclone followed on their 
return. In fields where yellow fever ravaged the 
Red Cross has been seen, with no appropriation 
and no treasury. The Red Cross received, during 
the floods of 1884, from its societies and the pub- 
lic, and personally distributed in the space of 
four months, the moderately estimated sum of 
$175,000. 

Previous to the Crimean War, civil help for 
military necessities was unknown. Florence 
Nightingale trod a pathless field. The wars of 
Napoleon III. were types of cruelty which shocked 
the world. Out of these smoldering memories 
rose the clear, steady flame of the Red Cross. 


REALIZATION, 
By ELtA WHEELER WILcox, 


I rreap the paths of earlier times 
Where all my steps were set to rhymes; 


I gaze on scenes I used to see 
When dreaming of a vague To Be; 


I walk in ways made bright of old 
By hopes youth limned in hues of gold. 


But lo! those hopes of future bliss 
Seem dim beside the joy that és ; 


My noonday skies are far more bright 
Than those dreamed of in morning's light ; 


And life gives me more joys to hold 
Than all it promised me of old. 


SPANISH DANCE AND SONG, 

Tue purpose of the seguidilla, like that of our 
own ‘ballad ” originally, is to serve as an accom- 
paniment to dancing. Indeed, all the folk-poetry 
of Spain is so closely wedded to the national 
dances, that in order to fully appreciate it one 
must see a gala night among the peasantry in 
some country village where old traditions still re- 
main unpolluted. It is the evening of a wedding- 
day, or a feast-day, perhaps, and a company of 
merry-makers has assembled in one of those low- 
roofed rooms whose scanty furniture and walls, 
bare except for a few prints of saints, give it the 
appearance of being far larger than it actually is. 
The on-lookers have seated themselves round the 
walls ; the guitar-player, cigarette in mouth, has 
taken up a prominent position, and the best voices 
have been told off to sing the seguidillas. It is 
then that a young man and woman, dressed in 
the picturesque costume that is now so fast dis- 
appearing, step into the centre of the room and 


take up positions, facing each other at a couple 
of yards’ distance. The music strikes up, and 
after a short prelude on the guitar the singing 
and dancing commence. ‘The dance is free from 
all violent movements. It consists rather of a 
graceful swaying of the body and arms than of 
complicated steps. So small a part do the feet 
play, that the dancers seem scarcely to lift them 
from the ground, and never quit the spot where 
they first took up their position except twice in 
euch figure—once in the middle, when by a grace- 
ful step they change places ; and again toward the 
end, when they resume their former positions. 
The dancers generally accompany themselves 
with castanets, the audience also assisting to 
mark time either with castanets or by clapping 
their hands. 

At the end of each figure, music, dancing and 
castanets come to a sudden stop. For a moment 
dead silence reigns ; and the two dancers, thrown 
into strikingly graceful postures, remain immov- 
able, as though some magic spell had at once si- 
lenced the music and transformed the dancers to 
marble. A graceful stop (dien parado) is the 
crucial test of a bolero dancer, and when success- 
fully accomplished the audience will break into 
loud applause, and repeated cries of ‘‘ Olle, Olle!” 
will greet the performers. 

Such is the dance to which these verses are 
sung as accompaniments. Most of them have for 
their theme the old story of tender or unrequited 
love ; and if they do not always tell it with depth 
of feeling, they seldom want some trace of that 
ready wit which Spaniards even of the humblest 
class can always command. 

‘* By my senses’ windows five 
Thou crept in one day; 
Ere I knew it, to my heart 
Thou hadst found thy way: 

Now ’tis past all doubt 


That without my knowing it 


Thou shalt not creep out. 
° 
“ Like unto a shadow 


Women seem to be; 
They fly you when you follow, 
And follow when you flee; 
And this the reason why 
Some that will not settle 
Are just left to fly. 


RAVENS. 
By M. G. WATKINS. 

Most persons have faint ideas on the habits of 
ravens. Not a few merely know them as the 
sable birds which fed the prophet in the wilder- 
ness, and are helpless from sheer ignorance in 
solving the celebrated riddle of ‘* Alice in Won- 
derland,” ‘* Why is a raven like a writing-desk ?” 
The poets deem ravens obscene, ill-omened and 
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carrion-eating fowl. No artist ever painted a bat- 
tle or the march of an army without them, and, if 
the time be Winter and snow has fallen upon the 
battle-field, ravens are, it must be confessed, ef- 
fective adjuncts, as Verestchagin found them. 
Perhaps the farmer would hardly hold the bird in 
equal esteem, as he connects it with the slaughter 
of his sickly sheep, and tells grim tales how 
ravens invariably pick out the eyes of any weak- 
ling among the flocks and next devour its en- 
trails, and, supposing he fell on the mountain- 
side in a fit, would do the same kind office with 
equal nonchalance for himself. Etymology de- 
clares that the bird’s name has no connection with 
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the bully, disappearing as soon as its master ap- 
pears with a pitchfork, and retiring for the next 
hour to sulk behind the old coach which forms 
an excellent roosting-place in the hen-house. 
Considering the black character which it has ob- 
tained, it is not surprising that the raven is di- 
minishing in numbers. Its existence is incom- 
patible with regular farming, nor can it bear the 
advance of population upon its old haunts. It is 
the largest fowl that in many places the young 
farmer armed with a gun-license can shoot. The 
spread of game-preserving, too, has proved very 
fatal to the raven. It is the first victim to fall to 
the keeper, and what is far worse for the race of 
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the verb to “ raven,” being derived in reality from 
its hoarse croak, a root krap which underlies the 


word raven in all modern languages ; and yet the 
verb well expresses the marauding nature of the 
raven. A jackdaw or crow is thievish ; a raven 
is thievish with the addition of violence. Its 
habits may be siudied in many an inn-yard (for 
hostlers, for some recondite reason—is it because 
hostler is derived from oat-stealer 7—love to keep 
it as a pet), where it speedily becomes tame, bold 
and defiant. It takes what it chooses from the 
poultry, digs its tremendous beak into children’s 
unprotected calves, domineers over the stable- 
cats, and ruffles up its feathers and shows fight to 
all strange dogs. It forms an excellent type of 


ravens than mere shooting is the tearing down of 
their nest. That building-place, the abode, it 
may be, of many generations of ravens, is too 
often deserted forthwith. The larger, indeed, a 
bird is, the sooner does it succumb to the advance 
of civilization. The bustard is a familiar example 
of this, and the raven is certainly no exception to 
the rule. At the same time, in wild and unfre- 
quented districts a plea may well be put in for the 
raven. In such localities its ravages are infinites- 
imal compared with the great extent of land 
which is necessarily free from ravens. No greater 
ornament can be seen than the raven sweeping 
across a rocky valley or croaking from a pinnacle 
of its windy home. It intensifies the gloom of 
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such scenes and accent- 
uates their picturesque- 
ness. 

A Darwinian, specu- 
lating on the genealogy 
of the raven, might well 
be tempted to view it as 
but a late development 
of the carrion-crow. It 
possesses, he might say, 
the latter’s fierceness and 
cunning greatly aug- 
mented, while its larger 
proportions are a sign 
how Nature is ever evoly- 
ing a greater perfection 
in her handiwork. Un- 
fortunately for such 
theorists, so long as 
Noah its evil qualities 
were known. It is in- 
deed no development of 
villainy suited to these 
latter days. Song and 
fable tell how from the 
earliest ages and with 
the most primitive peo- 
ple the raven has ever 
been the incarnation of 
treacherous wickedness. 
And yet its life (like that 
of its little brother the 
jackdaw) has a milder 


side at times. It will, 


eat the dead fish and in- 
sects that lie, a welcome 
flotsam for it, at the 
water’s edge. Inland, 
Professor Newton says, 
it even condescends at 
times to eat grain. Its 
domestic life, too, is in 
the main irreproachable. 
No more faithful and 
devoted pair of birds can 
anywhere be found than 
a pair of ravens, and 
their nest is tended with 
affectionate care when 
nurslings inhabit it. <A 
local proverb runs that 
‘‘a raven always dines 
off a young one on Easter 
Sunday”; this, however, 
we take to mean not an 
exhibition of parental 
cannibalism (the bird 
need not be painted 
blacker than it really 
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is), but a picturesque method of saying that 
the raven builds and hatches very early in the 
year, which indeed is true. When a nest is at- 
tacked, the old birds stay by it and defend their 
progeny to the last. We were told by an old man 
that, in his younger days, he once climbed a 
ravens’ tree and took the nestlings, but it was at 
imminent risk of his life. One of the old ones 
attacked him on his descent, and, although he 
could luckily preserve his eyes by keeping his 
face close to the tree, it so buffeted him with its 
powerful wings that it nearly made him lose his 
hold and fall. When he did reach the ground he 
found himself black and blue, and a 
bruises for days. 

Readers of White's ‘‘ Selborne ” 
the ravens’ tree with a huge excrescence beyond 
which none of the village youth could climb, and 
which was tenanted for years by a pair of ravens. 
At length the wood was ordered to be felled. ‘It 
was in the month of February, when these birds 
usually sit. The saw was applied to the butt, the 
wedges were inserted into the opening, the woods 
echoed to the heavy blows of the beetle or mallet, 
the tree nodded to its fall, but still the dam sat 
on. At last, when it gave way, the bird was flung 
from her nest, and, though her parental affection 
deserved a better fate, was whipped down by the 
twigs which brought her dead to the ground.” 


mass of 


will remember 


When a big trout is caught by a fisherman in one 
favorite pool, in a night or two the position will 
invariably be held by another; so is it with the 


raven. If one of a pair be shot, the survivor 
speedily obtains a new mate. 

Seebohm, in his travels in European Siberia, 
found the raven universally diffused 
throughout Northern Europe, ranging as far 
north in the valley of the Petchora as 68° lati- 
tude. It is spread all over North America, but is 
not seen in Africa or in China and Japan, where 
a closely allied species (Corvus Japonensix) takes 
its place. It does not breed in the Scilly Isles, 
but in a few places along the Cornish cliffs. It 
is becoming a scarce bird in many parts of En- 
gland. A few pairs may yet be found on some of 
the Yorkshire fells, perhaps a solitary pair in 
Cleveland. 


almost 


We have noticed them in the Lake 
district, and the last we remember seeing were a 
pair which flew across a lonely valley in the north 
of Sutherlandshire, croaking loudly as we dis- 
turbed ‘‘ their ancient solitary reign.” Like the 
Red Indians, as man presses onward, the more do 
they fall back. 
Britain are speedily doomed to destruction, They 
will follow the great auk. 

The bird’s glorious time was during the rule of 
The raven was then 


As a species, ravens in Great 


Seandinavia over the seas. 
chosen as their standard, and well did the craft, 
the sudden dash, the calculating cruelty of the 


bird type the same qualities in the vagrant vikings 
and their followers who landed suddenly on some 
defenseless coast, and, advancing, gave all they 
met to fire and slaughter. While Odin, great 
All-Father, sat on his throne, with two wolves at 
his feet, two ravens, called Thought and Mind, 
perched on his shoulders. Many are the traces 
of the raven banner left on the place-names of 
the north-east by these Scandinavian rovers: Ra- 
vendales, Ravenshills, Ravenspurn—swept away 
now like this old sea-valiant race itself—Ravens- 
toke, Ravensden, Ravenscleugh, and the like. 
When the bird is extinct, these will testify to its 
old fame. Will sheep and young partridges in 
those not far-distant days still tremble at the 
thought of the black marauder who used to bring 
a cruel death to so many of their ancestors, just 
as our children hide their heads under the clothes 
as they remember the names of ghosts and fairies, 
Bluebeard and Loupgarou ? No more interesting 
suggestion could be made to the physiologist. 

Much of Poe’s fame comes from his poem on 
* The Raven ”— the 


‘‘ Ghastly, grim and ancient raven, wandering from the 
nightly shore.” 


Those who from his own paper on the subject are 
aware of the genesis of this poem recognize in it 
sound, and little more. It is a fantasia com- 
posed on string; ‘‘nevermore,” and the 
words ‘* floor, Lenore, door, implore, o'er, yore, 
and others, are mere tonic variations. 
In short, the whole poem is like Macbeth’s view 
of life—as ‘‘full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” ‘The sacred name of poetry cannot 
be given to a merely musical collection of rhymes 
and In reality, these are quite sec- 
ondary adjuncts of the poetry, only useful to 
clothe the poet’s beautiful ideas, which are en- 
tirely lacking in “‘The Raven.” Christopher 
North is to our mind much more of a poet when, 
in prose which once read can never be forgotten, 
in that Third Canticle of his, ‘‘In His Aviary,” 
he treats so exquisitely of the raven. Here, at 
all events, the bird was studied from nature; an 
ornithologist’s as well as a poet’s eyes were upon 
it as it croaked from its rock pinnacle at smell- 
ing afar off the scent of death before that com- 
passionate doom had actually visited some ailing 
lamb. And whose fancy but Wilson’s could ever 
expatiate on the Scotch raven’s iniquities thus ? 
“Certain it is, at least so men say, that he is 
aware of the death-beds und the funerals. Often 
does he flap his wings against door and window 
of hut, when the wretch within is in extremity, 
or, sitting on the heather roof, croak horror into 
the dying dream.” But Nemesis in due time, it 
may be after the lapse of a hundred years (for so 
long is the raven fabled to live), lights even upon 


one 


before,” 


assonances, 
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the long-lived raven. ‘‘ Dying ravens hide them- 
selves from daylight in burial-places among the 
rocks, and are seen hobbling into their tombs, as 
if driven thither by a flock of fears, and crouch- 
ing under a remorse that disturbs instinct, even 
as if it were conscience. So sings and says the 
Celtic superstition, muttered to us in a dream, 
adding that there are raven ghosts, great black 
bundles of feathers, for even in the forest, night- 
hunting in famine for prey, emitting a last fee- 
ble croak at the approach of dawn, and then all 
at once invisible.” 

Poison and cartridges are now, however, mak- 
ing sad work of these fine birds. Black as they 
now are both in plumage and character, Jewish 
folk-lore tells that they were originally white, and 
were turned black for their deceitful behavior ; 
also that the raven flics in a crooked course, and 
not direct like other birds, because it was cursed 
by Noah. In Germany witches are believed to 
ride on ravens, and if any man wish to render 
himself an unerring shot, he has only to swallow 
the hearts of three ravens after they have been 
burnt and reduced to powder. The raven-stone 
is endowed with wonderful talismanic power. 
The best way to obtain it is to take an egg from 
a raven’s nest, boil it hard and replace it. Then 
the old bird will bring the much - coveted stone 
from the sea to her own nest. But we must not 
lose ourselves or our readers amid the intricacies 
of folk-lore upon the raven. It is hoped that 
landed proprietors, tenants, intelligent and _re- 
tired gentlemen and others, on reading of the 
raven’s gradual but sure extinction, will extend 
to it a measure of forbearance. 


LORD PALMERSTON AND THE 
ENGLISH DERBY. 


Tue racing career of Lord Palmerston was a 
model of that moderation which is worthy of the 


imitation of all betting men. When his mare, 
Ilione, won the Cesarewitch in the year 1841, he 
thus writes: ‘‘I had but one horse in training, 
and that was Ilione, and she won me about 
£1,700 at Newmarket, in one stake, and though 
John Day will, no doubt, send me in a large bill 
to set against these winnings, yet a decent surplus 
must remain.” This mare was by Priam, and 
Lord Palmerston named her Ilione, because she 
was ‘‘ Maxima natarum Priami.” Curious to say, 
the quantity of the second i produced a great 
deal of betting, which was set at rest by an 
appeal to the Master of Trinity, who decided it 
was short. But Lord Palmerston, on being in- 
formed of the discussion, said ‘‘ they might call 
her just what they liked so long as she won 
the Cesarewitch.” His jockeys were confined to 
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the Day family, who. were justly proud of their 
connection with Broadlands, five of its members 
having had Lord Palmerston’s jacket. 

Grandfather Day was a special favorite with 
the Premier, and often, when laid up with the 
gout, the kind-hearted Minister would sit by his 
bedside, discussing the topics of the day. Ac- 
quainting him one day with the change of Min- 
istry, the old man replied : ‘“‘ Yes, my lord, but 
they tells I as how you are the cleverest up there 
among them, for it does not signify which side 
goes out, you always manages to keep in.” In 
short, when seeking recreation from the harassing 
cares of State in the turf and the covert-side, he 
was no longer the Prime Minister, but the thor- 
ough sportsman. It was through old John Day’s 
—son of Grandsire Day—advice that he sent up 
Tlione to be trained at Danebury, with the result 
already mentioned, and when the old man came 
to settle with the Premier, and to pay him over 
the stakes, he was fond of remarking “ that 
nothing could exceed his lordship’s great kind- 
ness ; he saw me directly, shook me by the hand, 
gave me joy, handed me a chair, ran his eye over 
the bill, never objected to a single item, and when 
I offered to give him a check for the difference, 
which was over fifteen hundred, he got up and 
gave me a pen with his own hand, and concluded 
his interview by saying : ‘ John, I will do anything 
for you.’” 

Lord Palmerston had great hopes of winning 
the Derby of 1860 with Mainstone, but this horse 
broke down shortly before the race with strong 
suspicion of foul play. On May 21st of that 
year the following entry occurs in his diary, and 
one which will doubtless be read with curiosity in 
years to come : ‘‘ John Day and Professor Spooner, 
about Mainstone. Settled he should run on Wed- 
nesday. Shaftesbury about church appointments. 
Powell to ask about Mainstone. Sidney Herbert 
about his evidence to be given to-morrow before 
Cominittee on Army Organization.” Mainstone 
did run, and came in about tenth. Shortly after- 
ward Lord Palmerston retired from the turf; 
but his memory will probably always be asso- 
ciated with the Derby Day, for it was through 
his appeal to the House of Commons that a holi- 
day was granted on this gala day of the ‘‘ Isth- 
mian Games,” as he was wont to style the Ep- 
som Week. 

Great were his services to the turf through the 
reforms which he introduced. Thus he intro- 
duced the method of “‘ vanning” racers, insisted 
that all stewards, trainers and jockeys should 
be strictly punctual, and started the practice of 
saddling, and parading, all horses before the 
stands. He dealt sternly with every man whom 
he believed to be dishonest, and urged that every 
defaulter should be rigidly excluded. 
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By ETTA W. 


CHAPTER 


THE sermon was over in the preaching-field by 
the river; the last hymn had swelled and died 
amongst the dwarfed pines. Graham Vivian 
closed the Book, and with even more than his 
usual fervor, invoked a divine blessing on the 
silent, listening crowd that surrounded him. 
This day his lips had been touched, as if bya 
coal from the altar. 

Bruce, the watchman at Heron’s Mills, was 


waiting by the stone wall, which divided the road 
from the field, to speak to the preacher. 
According to custom, many people pushed 


eagerly forward to shake hands with Vivian, and 
exchange kindly greetings. Joe Bagley was not 
in the company ; but old Sal arose from a pine- 
stump, and with one frightened, furtive look 
at Vivian, started to leaye the field. He had 
seen her, however—instantly he was by her side, 
holding out his hand. 

“How do you find yourself to-day, Mother 
Bagley ?” he asked, kindly. 

** Poorly, parson—poorly, sir !”’ 

“You miss Jael ?” 

“That I do, sir.” 

*‘ Have you nothing to tell me about her ?” 

**Lor’, no, sir—nothing !’ And she hobbled 
off as fast as her feeble old legs could carry her. 
Vivian went forward to the wall, where Bruce 
waited. Something in the watchman’s face ar- 
rested his attention. 

“Is anything wrong at the mills, Bruce ?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Bruce, in a low voice. 
“Begging your parding, the very deuce is to pay 
there !” 

* Blackbirds again ?” 

‘Something a good deal worse, sir! Mr. Heron 
being away, I’ve come to tell you the story.” 

“Out with it at once, Bruce.” 

** Well, since the strike, sir, you know I’ve had 
the night-watch, and my son Simon looks after 
things by day. But the boy has got so shaky in 
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his j’ints of late—so afeard of his own shadder— 
he’s jest good for naught. This very morning he 
sez to me, ‘ You go and find the parson, dad—if 
there’s a man hereabouts as knows how to deal 
with Satan, it’s the parson. You bring him here 
afore another watch begins.’ ” 

‘“Come, come, Bruce, don’t keep me in sus- 
pense—what is the matter ?” 

The watchman had a leathery face, seamed by 
many wrinkles. With profound solemnity he an- 
swered : . 

‘‘Speerits is the matter—sights and sounds 
onnat’ral, sir! It began three weeks ago. One 
night, I was a-sitting on the stair, leading up to 
the second story, half gone in sleep, sir, when 
something whipped by me a-coming down. I felt 
the wind o’ its garments—’twas in a winding- 
sheet, and it had flames of fire for eyeballs—a 
real ghost, sir, if ghosts ever walked.” 

‘* Bruce, what nonsense are you talking ?” 

‘‘T hope to die, sir, if it wasn’t so! And I’ve 
been hearing it a-rustling and a-whispering and 
a-racing every night of my life since. Simon is 
that scart he don’t dare to look across his own 
shoulder. First, we agreed we wouldn’t tell any- 
body, but it ain’t in human natur’ to keep silent 
a great while on such a subject, parson.” 

“Ts that all, Bruce ?” 

‘* No, sir—there’s another thing. I takes my 
vit’als to the mills nightly—a man grows empty 
*twixt twilight and morn. And when I’m done 
with eating, I puts my basket in some corner, 
with a bit o’ cold meat, maybe, or a slice or two 
of bread left in it. Now, of late, every blessed 
crumb disappears mysterious from that basket— 
how or when, it’s beyond me to say, but it goes 
like a flash, sir, and I’m so consarned about the 
whole thing that I thought I’d ax you to come to 
the mills, and say a prayer or something.” 

Vivian had heard enough. His face lighted 
suddenly. 

“It would be highly imprudent for me to go 
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with you now, Bruce,” he said, in a low voice. 
‘* Bagley and his followers are probably watching 
my movements. But when night falls, I will be 
at the mills. Meanwhile keep silent about your 
ghost, and warn Simon to do likewise. The Black- 
birds must not hear of it.” 

‘‘Mum/’s the word, sir,” assented Bruce, and 
Graham Vivian turned from him, and walked 


thoughtfully away over the preaching-field. 
Francis Heron was in a distant city, negoti- 

ating with parties there for the sale of his Black 

River possessions. 


In the absence of the master, 
Vivian felt that an increase of vigilance was im- 
perative. So he waited patiently till darkness 
fell, and then, true to his promise, presented 
himself at Heron’s Mills, and was joyfully ad- 
mitted by the timid Bruee. 

Strong, new gates stood now in place of the 
The windows, broken by the strikers, 
had beens repaired. his 
post alone. He ushered Vivian into the dusty 
counting-room, expecting to see him fall at once 
upon his knees ; 


old ones. 
Bruce the elder was at 


but, instead, the young preacher 
took up the watchman’s lantern, and said : 

“Do you stay here, Bruce, and I will search 
the place alone. Have no fear of the ghost—I 
give you my word that I shall be able to manage 
it without help.” 

Bruce was only too glad to escape a share in the 
investigation. He lighted a lamp for his own 
benefit, and Vivian, appropriating the lantern, 
started off quest of the 
** speerit.” 

First, he made the tour of the lower floor, 
looking carefully into every nook and corner 
there ; then he mounted the first flight of stairs, 
his own foot-falls sounding preternaturally loud 
in the profound stillness. The silent machinery 
took grotesque and exaggerated shapes in the 
lantern-light. Strange shadows swarmed about 
him ; a bright-eyed rat scampered across his way ; 
outside, in the darkness, the river murmured 
plaintively ; but beyond these things lfe saw and 
heard—nothing. 

Vivian proceeded to ascend to the top of the 
building, which was a huge loft, stored with bags 
of wool and a great variety of unused things. A 
door opened into it. This he attempted to push 
back, but found that it was secured from within. 
He brought his strength to bear against the bar- 
rier, and it fell inside with a sudden clatter. Viv- 
ian stepped into the haunt of Bruce’s ghost. 

It was crouching in a corner behind some bags 
of wool when he forced back the door; but as he 
swung his light aloft, it started up, supernaturally 
tall and white, and showed him a pale, wasted 
face set in wild braids of black hair. 

““My poor Jael!” he said, quietly. 
quite sure that I should find you here.” 


alone in obnoxious 


““T felt 
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In her starved, hollow eyes the alarm changed 
suddenly to amazement and great joy. 

*‘Oh, sir,” she gasped, ‘‘I thought you were 
far away by this time—on the sea—gone from 
Black River forever! How good of you to come 
looking for me here—to think of me at all !” 

He surveyed her by the light of the lantern. 
She was pale and pinched. Her gown hung 
loosely on her shrunken figure. The remnants of 
Bruce’s basket had sufficed to keep life in her, 
but nothing more, 

**My departure is postponed for a time,” he 
answered. ‘*I have been looking for you every- 
where, Jael! You cannot guess how much anx- 
iety you liave given me in the last three weeks.” 

A passionate rapture flamed in her dark eyes ; 
then died, like the last gleam of an ember. 

‘Oh, sir, did you care enough for me to feel 
anxious ?” she answered, hoarsely. ‘The day I 
left Wolfsden I thought of the mills as the only 
safe hiding-place in my reach. I climbed in at 
the windows that the strikers broke 
Bruce has since repaired it—and crept up to this 
loft, unseen by anybody.” 

Ile put the lantern on the floor, and darted 
down the stair. In a moment he was back with 
Bruce’s luncheon-basket, well filled with pala- 
table food. 


one of 


‘We cannot talk further, Jael,” he said, qui- 
etly, “till you take your supper.” 

Ile walked away to the other end of the loft. 
When the famished girl had satisfied her hunger, 
he returned and stood by her side. She had seated 
herself on the bags of wool; her chin rested on 
her hand ; her disordered braids fell darkly about 
her white face. A well-worn pocket Bible, the 
gift of Vivian himself, and the sole companion 
of her solitude, lay open near by. He pointed 
to it, significantly. 

‘*Then you have not been all alone, Jael ?” 

** No,” she answered, solemnly, and picked up 
the Book, and touched her lips to the faded 
cover. ‘ Did I frighten Bruce very much ?” she 
asked. 

** Yes,” answered Vivian, ‘‘ He thought you a 
ghost, and begged me to come here and exorcise 
you.” 

She smiled sadly. 

‘*Sometimes I was tormented with thirst, you 
see, and then I was obliged to go down to the 
lower floor for water. And when I was hungry, 
I took the crumbs from Bruce’s basket. I am 
right glad that he imagined me to be a spirit, 
sir, because his fear has kept him from venturing 
up to this loft.” 

Vivian nodded, 

‘©Oh, sir, you know all my wickedness—do 
you not? Francis Heron must have told you.” 

‘Yes, Jael.” 
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She held her breath—afraid, as it seemed, to 
ask the next question. 

‘‘Ts—everything at Wolfsden just as it was 
three weeks ago, sir ?” 

‘The guests of the house are gone, Jael, but 
they left their forgiveness for you, and the assur- 
ance that you need not fear punishment. Iam 
also commissioned to give you Mrs. Heron’s full, 
free pardon. So there is no reason for further 
concealment, my poor girl—you can now walk 
out of your hiding-place without a fear. I ad- 
vise you to come immediately to Heroncroft— 
Francis Heron and his wife are your good friends 
—they are absent from Black River just now, but 
the housekeeper will care for you. Come, Jael, 
and begin a new and a better life.” 

He was watching her face for some sign of re- 
lief, hope, joy, but he saw there only a blank, 
pale terror. 

‘You don’t know what you say,” she mut- 
tered, huskily. ‘You think I am afraid of the 
people I robbed, sir? Pooh! what could they 
do at the most but send me to jail !—I wouldn’t 
care a whit for ¢ha/—one is always safe in jail. 
It was very, very good of them all to forgive me 
—tell them, sir, that Iam not ungrateful; but I 
ean’t go to Heroncroft, Mr. Vivian—I should be 
caught at once—I should be killed—even Francis 
Heron could not prevent that. No, no! Let me 


hide on here a little longer, till—till—the Wolfs- 
den house is closed, and everybody goes away 


from Black River. Oh, sir, my life is now in 
your hands. Should it be known abroad that I 
was in this loft, no human power could save me 
—or the mills!” 

‘¢ Jael,” said Vivian, gravely, ‘‘ this is very wild 
and mysterious talk. You apprehend personal 
harm from some one—is it Joe Bagley ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“A fig for Joe Bagley !’—contemptuously. 

“Who then? I know, and all your friends 
know, that you did not steal the money and jew- 
els from the Wolfsden guests of your own will— 
you were merely a tool in the hands of another 
person. Will you speak the name of that other ?” 

‘‘No, sir—don’t ask me !” 

‘‘Let me, then, venture a guess: Mrs. Steele 
plotted to destroy Hazel Ferrers, and you were 
directed, perhaps forced, to aid her in the busi- 
ness,” 

“It was easy for Francis Heron to find out 
that, sir,” answered Jael, gloomily. ‘* You must 
not think me better than Iam. I learned my 
trade with the Bagleys—for years I have plied it, 
sometimes in one place, sometimes in another, 
but always successfully. Of you and of the He- 
rons I deserve nothing, sir, but loathing and pun- 
ishment.” 

The bitterness in her tone went to his heart. 


‘Whatever your sins may be, Jael, you have 
shown us clearly that you are penitent, and fully 
deserving of all pity—kindness—help. Confide 
in your friends—tell me plainly who the parties 
are that threaten your safety. Is it well for you 
to take upon yourself the odium of another per- 
son’s sin—to screen that other at the cost of truth 
and henesty ?” 

She shuddered. How could she resist the deep, 
persuasive voice that was dearer to her than all 
other sounds on earth ? In spite of herself, it 
seemed dragging from her the things which she 
dared npt reveal. 

**Don’t urge me!” she cried, wildly. ‘“* Good 
and noble as you are, Mr. Vivian, in my place 
you, too, would keep silent. I am the slave of 
those I hate! I was born to serve them—always 
with dumb lips. They hold me by something 
stronger than the Blackbirds’ oath ! Oh, it would 
shrivel my tongue to tell you of the shameful 
bond that unites me to my masters, and to the 
life of a thief. I would be glad to speak, but I 
cannot ”—hopelessly—‘ I cannot !” 

A righteous indignation flamed in Vivian’s 
handsome face. 

«‘Jael, I perceive that it is my duty to go to 
Colonel Rivers, and enlighten him concerning 
the woman of whose real character he seems so 
strangely ignorant.” 

She caught his arm. 

“Don’t do it! He would not believe you—he 
would not listen. Keep away from Pitt Rivers, 
and from Mrs. Steele! I will hide from her, so 
long as she stays at Wolfsden. When she leaves 
that house She paused, and added, mourn- 
fully, ‘* But my future is in God’s hands.” 

«* And you will not let me help you, Jael ?” he 
said, sadly. ‘* You will tell me nothing more ?” 

She hesitated a moment. In the lantern-light 
her face grew strangely solemn. 

‘‘ Yes,” she whispered. ‘I am to die soon, 
Mr. Vivian—when the hour strikes, perhaps you 
will be near me. Then I shall no longer fear 
man nor woman—then—I promise faithfully, sir! 
—you shall know everything.” 

«‘ You are to die soon ?” he echoed, in a shocked 
voice. ‘‘ My poor girl, why do you talk like this ?” 

“Tt is quite true, sir. Every night I dream of 
a knife at my throat—a bullet in my heart! The 
Blackbirds never forgive one that betrays them. 
J have betrayed them again and again !” 

‘* And without a thought of your own danger, 
Jael |” 

“‘ Oh, no, sir,” simply. ‘I always understood 
the risk. When I made up my mind to save Hazel 
Ferrers, for your sake, I knew that I must fly for 
my life.” 

** For my sake ?” 

She colored faintly. 
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“That was a slip of the tongue, sir—let it 
pass.’ 


The lantern made a central point of light in 
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loft. 
darkness 
ners. Jael leaned suddenly forward in the bright- 
ness, thrust one hand under the bags of wool, and 
drew out some folded papers. 
‘‘Weeks ago, Mr. Vivian, I stole 
the room of Hazel Ferrers, and gave them to Mrs. 
Steele. The day I escaped from Wolfsden, | took 
them from that 
in the town—and brought them away with me. | 
would like to give them back to Miss Ferrers 
myself, and humbly beg her pardon, but that 
can’t be, sir; so lask you to send them to the 


Beyond # gloomed the mystery and 
of bare rafters and far cobwebby cor- 


these from 


woman’s desk—she was absent 


young lady without delay.” 

He took the papers from her hand, and put 
them in his pocket. 

‘* They shall be mailed to Heron’s wife before | 
sleep,” he said. 

She looked wistfully in his face. 

‘© Tell her that I read her mother’s letter when 
it was in the hands of Mrs. Steele. She will for- 
give me when she knows that with the reading of 
it I vowed to serve her against all her enemies.” 

«*T will tell her,” said Vivian. 

He was deeply moved by the girl’s situation. 
Of her personal danger he could only guess ; but 
the little that she had disclosed filled him with 
lively apprehension. Again he urged her to cast 
herself on the protection of her friends—to leave 
Black River and all its perils, real or imaginary, 
and take refuge with Hazel Heron. Gratefully 
but firmly, Jael refused. 

‘*T cannot go away,” she said, with something 
like despair in her tone. ‘ I may be needed here at 
any moment. My feet are chained to Black River 
—it is my evil fate! Leave me in this place, Mr. 
Vivian, and think no more about me.” 

Further argument was useless. At last he said : 

‘«Tt seems that I can do but one thing more for 
you, Jael—make your hiding-place secufe. And 
first of all, we must take Bruce into our confi- 
dence, and free his mind from the fear of ghosts.” 

He went down to the counting-room, made the 
necessary explanations to the old watchman, 
bound him to secrecy, and sent him away to He- 
roncroft. Half an hour after, Bruce returned 
with a trusty man-servant of the house, a bundle 
of clothing, a basket of food, and the hound Cos- 
sack. Vivian put the man and dog on guard in 
the mill-yard ; then went up to the loft with some 
tools obtained from Bruce, and fortified the door 
with a stout lock and a strong bolt. 

«« Now you are tolerably safe,” he said, as he 
gave the key to Jael; ‘‘and while you think it 
necessary to stay here, I will see that your meals 
are sent daily from Heroncrofi.” 
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She did not seem to hear him. She was strug- 
gling fiercely to master herself. 

‘*There’s one thing more that I ought to say, 
sir,” she faltered. ‘‘ It’s not easy to say it, for I 
don’t like Miss Pole, but I know that you hold 
her dear, so I must speak.” 

ITe With an intolerable 
marked the color rush into his face. 

“Tell Francis Heron,” she said, in a hard, cold 
voice, ‘* to take his cousin away from Wolfsden— 
if he That is all !"—fiercely, defiantly. 
‘Ask me no questions—ihe rest, sir, you may 
find out for yourself.” 

Marveling at her sudden change of mood, he 
moved toward the door. With a pale, stony face 
she watched his departure. As he descended the 
stair, he heard the key grate—she had locked her- 
self into the loft. 

On the floor below, Vivian stopped long cnough 
to impress upon Bruce the necessity for unusual 
watchfulness, then he went down to the yard, 
where Cossack and the Heroncroft servant were 
stationed. As he opened the mill-gate, a man 
who had been lurking in its shadow started up, 
like a jack-in-the-box, and ran off at full speed 
the road. With a very unpleasant thrill 
Vivian recognized Joe Bagley. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
HAZEL SPEAKS. 

A TypicAL Boston day, with an east wind 
sweeping in from the boisterous harbor, and a 
sky full of gusty, leaden clouds. Dashes of rain 
struck the plate-glass windows of a certain Back 
Bay boudoir, where a young person in sombre 
garments was sitting alone at an upright piano, 
with music of Chopin’s and Schubert’s spread 
before her, and idle fingers resting on the silent 
keys. 

The room, like all of its kind in these modern 
days, abounded in panels and mirrors, brocade 
upholstery and art silk draperies. On the hearth 
a log burned. An arched niche in the carved 
chimney - piece sparkled with Kozan vases and 
rare Satsuma. <A very old and ugly dog reposed 
in a satin-lined basket by the fire—sole compan- 
ion of the young person, whose eyes gazed ab- 
sently out on the wind-swept avenue, and whose 
thoughts were wandering afar to a chestnut knoll 
by a river—to a sunny, old-fashioned garden full 
of pear-trees—to the steep roof of Heroncroft, 
flecked with purple dove-wings—for the boudoir 
was a nook in the city mansion of the late Judge 
Ferrers, and the solitary person at the piano was 
myself. 

For three weeks I had lived in a strange new 
world of ease and splendor, growing daily more fa- 
miliar with the fact that I was now a great heiress, 
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able to hold up my head with any in the land— 
that my life had suffered a vast upheaval, and 
it had Three 
To me the time seemed like three cent- 


could never again be as been. 
weeks ? 
uries. 

I arose from the piano, and walked across the 
boudoir. As I reached the mahogany door, it 
swung back, and a voice, not altogether unfamil- 
iar, said: “‘ Pardon—I begged your footman not 
to announce me.” And I saw Mrs. Van Wert 
standing on the threshold of the room. 

She wore a tailor-made costume of green broad- 
cloth, with a knot of Parma violets on the lapel 
of her coat. Her manner betrayed a slight em- 
barrassment, and the smile on her lips was meant 
to disarm me. She put out her delicately gloved 
hand. I took it promptly—there was no bitter- 
ness in my heart, no resentment. I was honestly 
glad to see a familiar face. 

‘Oh !” she cried, “‘I am forgiven! You bear 
no malice—thanks awfully. There were exten- 
uating circumstances in that dreadful affair —I 
really could not be blamed.” 

‘Let us not talk of it, Mrs. Van Wert.” 

** Tlow delightful of you! I always knew that 
you possessed the sweetest nature in the world.” 
She sank into a deep chair before the merry log, 
and nestled her Cinderella feet in a rug of white 
fur. ‘And so you live quite alone in this great 
house ?” she said. 

““My grandfather’s old servants are here,” I 
answered. ‘ They take very kindly to my rule.” 

She opened wide her laughing blue eyes. 

‘* Vo you see any other human creature ?” 

“The family lawyer, of course, and a few par- 
ticular friends of Judge Ferrers.” 

My visitor regarded me meditatively. 

‘‘Your position is certainly unique—a girl in 
her teens, married, but not a wife, living quite 
solitary, yet with a husband in the background— 
very much in the background, it seems !—and 
with the romance of a titled and recently heart- 
broken lover hovering over all! Zufre’ nous, do 
you know that you have made a little ripple of ex- 
citement in the pompous, conservative Hub ?— 
that you are actually the latest sensation here ?” 

‘* Please, don’t !” I said, not attempting to con- 
ceal my annoyance. 

““Oh, but it isso, my dear! As the last of the 
Ferrers race, you must not hope to escape the eyes 
and tongues of the curious. At the Browning 
clubs and the five o’clock teas, everybody is talk- 
ing of your youth and beauty, or, rather, such 
glimpses as they catch of it when you ride abroad 
in your natty victoria, with that hideous dachs- 
hund dog on the seat beside you.” 

Disturbed by a strange voice, the dachshund 
thrust his brown muzzle over the edge of his 
basket, and blinked at me in silent sympathy. 
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**Turk is an old pet of my grandfather's, and 
has the right of priority here—so I make much 
of him,” I said, trying to smile. ‘‘I am sure 
that neither of us care to become objects of curi- 
osity to strangers.” 

Mrs. Van Wert seemed to study the pattern of 
the tiles on the hearth. 

‘** Francis Heron—ahem !—is not in town ?” she 
purred, 

I felt the blood flame in my face. 

“No.” 

** Of course, it is very embarrassing, but I may 
speak of him, may I not? Really, the marriage 
and separation are known everywhere—impossi- 
ble to keep such things from the gossips. Ah, 
well, poor child”—as though the speaker was 
offering me some precious solace—‘‘ unhappy 
unions are not altogether irremediable. After 
a suitable time, one can always appeal to the 
divorce court.” 

I looked straight into the crackling fire, and 
made no reply. My visitor went on, feelingly : 

**The day that Sir Griffin Hopewood sailed for 
England, I chanced to go over to the East Boston 
wharf to see a friend embark on the same steamer. 
The baronet was absolutely crushed. He seemed 
especially bitter against Colonel Rivers — called 
him an unscrupulous cheat, and wondered how 
decent people could tolerate him. ‘ Let nobody 
ever mention the fellow’s name in my hearing 
again !’ he said. And when I expressed a polite 
wish that he might revisit America under happier 
circumstances, Sir Griffin became quite rude, and 
answered, ‘God knows, I have had enough of 
this infernal country.’ I suppose the colonel did 
win money from him at cards, especially after you 
came to Wolfsden, for the poor fellow was so 
deeply in love with you that he did not mind the 
loss of lucre then.” 

The rain lashed the window, the east wind 
roared up the avenue. With growing excitement 
Mrs. Van Wert continued : 

‘«Tf you were treated infamously at Wolfsden, 
my dear Hazel, so, too, was I. We may consider 
ourselves fellow-sufferers. You saw with your 
own eyes, did you not ? that Pitt Rivers, by every 
word and look—in all ways save by open avowal— 
expressed a passionate love for me ?” 

« Yes,” I assented. 

“I played the banjo to him by the hour to- 
gether ”—hysterically—*‘ and he really pretended 
to like it! My toilets were made solely to please 
him ; and, worst of all, to outshine all rivals, i 
brought my diamonds to Wolfsden, risking their 
safety with the most disastrous results, as you 
know. Yet, after all that, I was allowed to leave 
Wolfsden without hearing the declaration which 
was my due. He played fast and loose with me 


in a shameless fashion—he deceived me grossly, 
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for all the time he was thinking only of Sergia 
Pole.” 

She stopped to sob wildly for a 
went on: 

«The loss of my diamonds—the substitution of 
false stones for all those perfect jewels has well- 
nigh broken my heart. I feel that I can never 
fully recover from the blow! Colonel Rivers 
flatly denies that the theft was accomplished at 
his house. He says that Jael had not skill nough 
for such work, and that it is preposterous to lay 
it to the charge of the Blackbirds. Well, the 
ease is in the hands of detectives, and I am 
told that I may look for startling developments 
soon. Oh, I wish from my heart that I had never 
seen Wolfsden, nor that dear, delightful, arch- 
deceiver, Colonel Rivers !” 

After this outbreak she dried her eyes on her 
lace handkerchief, and grew a little spiteful. 

“The man was lifted ‘into his present prom- 
inence,” she said, ‘‘ solely by Sergia Pole’s father. 
What does one really know of his family con- 
nections—his past life ? After his heartless treat- 
ment of me, I suspect that he is nothing more nor 
less than a wicked, fascinating adventurer.” 

She went away soon after, and left me to my 
own reflections. 

I had left Black River, as I supposed, forever ; 
but it seemed that I was not forgotten by the 
friends whom I had known there. 

Two days after Mrs. Van Wert’s visit, as I was 
making ready for a morning walk in Copley Square 
with Turk, the dachshund, another former ac- 
quaintance rustled, like a strong breeze, into the 
boudoir, and gave me a sounding kiss on both 
cheeks. 

‘It’s a sight for sair cen, as the Scotch say, to 
see you again ]” cried Gwen Talcott. ‘* You re- 
member that I never, never believed a word” 

“Yes, I remember !” I answered, pressing her 
hand gratefully. 

‘* Paw says he will sell the villa next season. 
The events of the Summer have quite sickened 
us of the place. We ulso consider the loss of 
Francis Heron from Heroncroft an unspeakable 
misfortune.” 

I could talk to Gwen as I could not to Mrs. 
Van Wert. I was not afraid of her honest, kindly 
eyes. 

“The mills have been sold ?” I asked, 

“Not yet, but Heron is determined to sacrifice 
everything, and leave the country. He is to sail 
for Cape Town with his friend Vivian. He will 
seek employment with some English firm there, 
or turn trader and explorer, and go hunting ele- 
phants and wild men in the wilderness.” 

We sat down on a sofa, side by side. 
dent voice went on briskly: 

“My dear Hazel, I rejoice to see that you are 
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not pining here, like- Mariana in the Moated 
Grange. Plainly the Back Bay atmosphere agrees 
with you. I perceive that you have gained flesh 
and color, and your new air of dignity is delight- 
fully ‘fetching.’ I dare say you will soon bolt 
with ease the symphony concert, the Harvard 
assembly, physical culture, schools of expression, 
Trinity Church, and all the other things dear to 
the blue-blooded Bostonian.” 

I smiled faintly. 

**Don’t mind me, please—talk about Black 
River, and—Sergia Pole.” 

“‘T know nothing about Miss Sergia Pole,” re- 
plied Gwen, dryly. ‘‘ After you left Wolfsden, I 
called several times to see her, but that queer old 
cat, Miss Carbury, as often denied me admit- 
tance. As for Colonel Rivers, he, too, has gone 
into retirement—we have not seen him at the 
villa for the last three weeks. 
correspond with your friend ?” 

**In a rather one-sided fashion. I write letters, 
but she does not answer them.” 

“How disagreeable !” Miss Talcott looked at 
her watch. ‘‘ Positively I must go in just five 
minutes, and the most important thing is still 
unsaid. Can you guess the errand which brought 
me to you this morning, Hazel? No, you can- 
not. Very likely, you may think me demented, 
but—I felt in my bones that danger threatened 
you, and I hurried te town to give you warning.” 

“Danger ?” 

«« Exactly. lave you forgotten the story of 
the bank-robber, Langstroth, which paw related 
one day at lunch? You fainted, and Sir Griffin 
Ilopewood took you home ?” 

My heart gave a bound. I could never hear 
that terrible name without emotion. 

**No, I have not forgotten.” 

‘Well, paw is in correspondence with somo 
London bankers, whom this same Langstroth 
once robbed. You must know that the man dis- 
appeared from America directl¥ after his release 
from prison, and has never been seen here since. 
Yesterday paw received a letter from his London 
friends, in which they stated that the notorious 
creature had lately been traced again to the New 
World. The information was received through 
the London police, who knew Langstroth—he has 
won fame abroad as weil as at home. They are 
positive that he has returned to his old haunts on 
this side of the Atlantic. Paw declares that a 
round sum should be offered at once for his ap- 
prehension. Of course, our Summer experience 
at Black River has made us all morbid on the 
subject of robberies ; yet the fact remains that a 
great; scoundrel is in our midst—perhaps going 
about this very city, like a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may devour. When paw read that Lon- 
don letter, I said, ‘ Heron’s wife is living alone, 
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in a house that is full of plate and valuables. She 
has no natural protector, and one can never rely 
on servants—they are always arrant cowards. The 
poor child shall be warned immediately !” 

I could not laugh. The bare mention of the 
man who had destroyed my father, murdered my 
mother, gave me a sickening shock. With toler- 
able composure I managed to say: 

‘‘America is a large place, Miss Talcott. Is 
not Langstroth more likely to try fresh fields and 
pastures new than to return directly to the scenes 
of his old crimes—the localities where he is still 
remembered ?” 

Gwen shook her head. 

“‘Qne cannot tell. At any rate, it makes me 
quite nervous to think of you living here alone. 
Consider the supreme opportunity which you 
offer to burglars in general—not to speak of this 
Langstroth in particular.” 

I tried to express my thanks for her solicitude, 
and the trouble she had taken in my behalf. As 
she arose to go, she urged : 

*« Fit up a little arsenal in your house, my dear 
Hazel, ready for night-attacks, and hire some 
stout men-servants, well trained in the art of 
defense.” 

Then Gwen departed. 

The dachshund climbed up on the sofa in her 
place. I stroked his honest brown head. 

‘‘T have no heart to go out to-day, Turk,” I 
sighed ; ‘‘ our walk is quite spoiied.” 

And so it was. Since my mother’s death a 
dark and dreadful fear of Langstroth had always 
Jain coiled, like a snake, in my breast. Now it 
suddenly started into fresh life. I might smile 
at Gwen’s fears, but was it impossible, or even 
improbable, that the man should find out my 
abode, and visit me? Far from it; it was even 
likely. 

As I reached this conclusion, the door opened 
again, and a maid-servant entered, with a letter 
in her hand. 

‘* By special delivery,” she said. 

With a thrill of expectation, I glanced at the 
envelope—it bore the Black River post-mark. | 
tore it eagerly open, and lo! out dropped the pa- 
pers, lost weeks before at Wolfsden—my mother’s 
letter and ‘‘ marriage -lines.”” With these was a 
brief note from Graham Vivian, simply stating 
that he had seen Jael, and by her request he re- 
turned the inclosed papers, which the girl had 
stolen from my room on a certain night that I 
could not fail to remember. 

I gave asharp cry. At the very moment when 
my thoughts were full of Langstroth these pre- 
cious sheets came fluttering back to my hands, 
like lost birds! I recalled the night when the 
discharge of Martin’s gun in the garden had 
frightened me into dropping my mother’s story, 
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at the paragraph where she declared that some 
person existed in the world who shared with me 
my father’s shame. How often since then had I 
pondered those inysterious words! In great agi- 
tation I fell back on the sofa, and with trembling 
hands opened the restored sheets. Only the old 
dachshund saw the tears that blinded me, as I 
searched them through, till I came to the lines 
which I had last read in my Wolfsden chamber: 


“George Langstroth had other victims than you and 
me—I mean the first wife of Graham Vivian and her son, 
You must know, Hazel, that your urfhappy father was a 
widower when he married me. Five years before our 
fatal meeting on the ocean steamer, he had eloped with a 
girl as young, as beautiful, as well-born as myself—the 
daughter of a then famous divine. Even at that time, 
Langstroth ruled him absolutely; and when the young 
wife discovered the shocking truth, she fled back to her 
father’s house, and was sheltered there till she died, 
heart-broken, after the birth of a son. The child—your 
half-brother—remained with his mother’s kindred. These 
facts I gleaned from certain letters and papers found 
amongst my husband's effects after his suicide. Then I 
remembered what Langstroth had said to Graham Vivian, 
on the occasion of his first visit to our suburban home : 

‘** Two elopements, and each time with a beauty !’ 

“Tt is my misfortune, and yours, Hazel, that I know 
little or nothing regarding the unhappy woman who was 
my predecessor in sorrow; nor have I any means of as- 
certaining whether your half-brother is alive or dead. In 
my present distress and anxiety, I should feel greatly 
comforted could I know that the boy still lived, and that 
some day you would find him. He is your senior by sev- 
eral years. He might be to you a guardian, a shield against 
future evil. To one so lonely as you are to-day, the pos- 
session of a brother——” 


There my mother’s letter abruptly ended. I 
remembered how I had entered the room at Lake 
Cottage in the dreary dawn, and interrupted the 
writer—how she had risen from the task, saying 
that it could be finished at another time, and how 

zangstroth, the arch-enemy of my kindred, had 

stood, an apparition of evil in the open door, and 
shot her down in her beauty and youth—thus ful- 
filling his old vows of vengeance. 

What more my mother meant to add I could 
never know; but at the bottom of the sheet an- 
other hand had penciled these laconic words : 


“Graham Vivian, péere—thief, suicide, sinner. Graham 


Vivian, jils—preacher, reformer, saint.” 

And the handwriting was that of my old 
teacher and enemy, Miss Dee, known at Wolfsden 
as Mrs. Steele. 

[ sprang to my feet. The truth was so plain 
to me now, that I could only wonder at my past 
blindness. I looked at the Louis XV. clock on 
the console-table. Ina half-hour a train would 
start for Black River. I gave some necessary 
orders to the servants, flung on suitable garments, 
and ten minutes later, with my mother’s letter 
lying against my heart, I was whirling away in 
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the “‘ natty victoria,” to the city depot—my face 
set toward Black River, and the house of Francis 
Heron. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
HAZEL SPEAES. 

WueEn I reached Heroncroft it was nearly 
noon. The carriage which had brought me from 
the station left me at the gate. I knew that 
Francis Heron was absent from the place—per- 
haps that knowledge made me bold to advance 
up the drive, and open the main door. 

The hall was empty—even Cossack had van- 
ished. I went straight to the library, and 
looked in. 

At atable in the centre of the room sat Gra- 
ham Vivian, writing rapidly. At sight of me, he 
put down his pen, and arose to his feet. 

“Mrs, Heron——” he began, but I ran up to 
him before he could say more, holding out the pa- 
pers which he had sent me on the previous night. 

“Did you read these ?” I cried. 

* Certainly not,” he answered. ‘* Jael——” 

“Oh, hush! Do not speak of her yet. My 
father’s name was Graham Vivian !—he died in 
prison by his own hand. Somewhere I have a 


half-brother, of whose existence I never knew 
until to-day.” I laid my mother’s letter in his 


hand. “ Read,” I said, And he obeyed me, won- 
dering. 

The silence of death reigned in the room fora 
space ; then he put down the papers upon the 
table. He was very pale, but his eyes shone with 
a sudden great light. 

“T am the son of that 
killed himself in prison,” he said, ‘‘I was reared 
and educated by my mother’s people. With them 
my father was a forbidden subject; so I knew 
nothing of his second marriage, save that he had 
brought to disgrace and sorrow another woman, 
as innocent and beautiful as my own mother.” 

He opened his arms; I rushed into them. It 
was quite true—we belonged to each other. By 
separate ways we had arrived at this moment of 
discovery and recognition, and having reached it, 
neither could ever be alone or loveless again. 

Together we stood in the mellow noontide 
which flooded the pleasant oak room, hand clasped 
in hand, and he told me the story of his boyhood 
—sheltered amongst maternal kindred, but shad- 
owed always by the thought of his father. He 
confessed how, as a sensitive lad, the shame and 
reproach of the elder Vivian seemed to pursue 
him everywhere, till, at last, he determined to 
renounce the world, and seek to expiate in his 
own life, so far as possible, the sins of the man to 
whom he owed his being. I marveled to see how 
from the shameful parent stem had sprung a 
branch, strong, noble, sound—how the son of 


Graham Vivian who 
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the professional ‘* cracksman ” consecrater 
himself to all good works. 

Then I told him my own story. I pointed to 
the words penciled at. the end of my mother’s 
letter. 

** These were written by Mrs. Steele,” I said ; 
**that woman, at least, knew that you were my 
father’s son.” 

He looked extremely puzzled. 

**T have no idea how she obtained her knowl- 
edge.” 

‘‘She keeps all our family secrets, Graham. 
Years ago, she was well aware of Langstroth’s 
purpose to murder my mother.” I clutched his 
arm in sudden, nervous dread. ‘That man is in 
America, even now, at large! To him you and I 
owe all the sorrow of our lives.” 

I told him about Gwen Talcott’s visit. 
smiled, then grew very grave. 

*‘Have no personal fear of Langstroth, my 
poor child ; Miss Talcott, I am sure, is needlessly 
anxious. If he has, indeed, ventured back to this 
part of the country, his temerity will soon bring 
him to grief. As I have already told you, Hazel, 
my mother’s people, while they did not conceal 
from me the story of my father, would never vol- 
untarily speak of anything relating to his crimes ; 
and it came to pass that I knew little about Lang- 
stroth till I grew to manhood, and could search 
the criminal records for myself. Often I have 
longed to stand with him face to face; but ”— 
quietly—* perhaps it would not be best. I might 
forget that vengeance belongs to God, and not to 
man.” 

I pointed to the letter. 

** Notice that my mother speaks of her slayer as 
elegant in person and manner—no common crim- 
inal, but to all appearances a gentleman,” 

** Yes. Do you remember the man, as you saw 
him on the day of her death ?” 

** Indistinetly, like something in a nightmare. 
The tragedy at Lake Cottage was very sudden, 
and I was but a child. However, I am sure that 
he answered to my mother’s description. His 
appearance was distinguished, his face smoothly 
shaven (he had just been released from prison), 
and there was a curious scar on his jaw. I think 
—yes”—with increasing excitement —‘I know, 
Graham, that I would recognize the monster in- 
stinctively, should I ever see him again.” 

Graham looked slightly incredulous. 

“Time makes havoc with men’s faces, God 
grant that your memory may never be put to the 
test. But we must not talk of Langstroth any 
more just now; the subject is too terrible for you 
to dwell upon, little girl—it will poison all your 
peace.” And then, with sudden embarrassment : 
** You have come to stay at IHeroncroft, I hope ?” 

The question brought me to myself. 


He 
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« Certainly not !” I answered. ‘* My sole pur- 
ose in intruding here to-day was to claim you 
as my brother.” 

He looked disappointed. 

« But this cannot be called intrusion,” he said, 
awkwardly. ‘‘ You are in Heron’s house, and— 
he is your husband—and the grandest fellow in 
the world !” 

I grew stiff and cold. 

“ Spare me. You know the circumstances of 
my marriage, Graham—it was you who solemnized 
it. You know that I was obliged to accept He- 
ron’s hand, or lose my grandfather’s fortune.” 

“Yes,” sadly. 

“Tf you love me, speak of some other matter. 
Tell me about Jael’s hiding-place. And does 
Sergia Pole yet know ?” 

He changed countenance at the name. 

“Jael is hiding at the mills; but this is a se- 
eret which we must faithfully keep for the pres- 
ent. The girl is in fear of her life. There is 
some mystery about her that I have not yet fath- 
omed. As for Miss Pole, all intercourse is over 
betwixt Wolfsden and this house; but when I 
heard of her illness I hastened to write my re- 
grets and best wishes. It was very weak and 
foolish of me,” drawing his breath heavily ; “for 
she answered not a word.” 

“€ Graham !” 

With the intuition of my sex, I had guessed 
his secret! We were standing in the library-win- 
dow, with the warm noon-light upon us, Outside, 
the winds murmured in the pear-trees, and the 
pigeons cooed, Impulsively I flung my arms 
around my new-found brother. How could Sergia 
repulse this true, noble heart? He understood 
my unspoken sympathy, and he bent and kissed 
me, murmuring words like these : 

“Gift from God—sent to me in the darkest 
hour of my life! henceforth we will live for 
each other !” 

* * oe % co 

The lunch-bell rang. I sat down to table with 
Graham. 

My sudden reappearance in the house — the 
news of my close relationship to Mr. Vivian, was 
greeted with honest joy by the housekeeper and 
servants—all seemed to beam welcome and con- 
gratulation upon me. I wondered that the peo- 
ple of Francis Heron’s household should manifest 
so much kind feeling for one who had contributed 
nothing to their own happiness, or that of their 
master, 

When lunch was over, Bruce appeared in the 
porch, anxious to speak with Graham. I arose. 
A door opened from the sunny, old-fashioned 
room into the garden. I stepped down upon the 
gravel-walk, and involuntarily my feet turned at 
once toward the old boundary-wall. In spite of 
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the horror which I now felt for the house where I 
had suffered such unspeakable things, my burn- 
ing desire to see Sergia might have led me past 
the barrier. But as I approached it, an obstacle 
loomed up in the way—a man—nonchalantly sit- 
ting astride the little gate, and staring over into 
tha Heroncroft garden. He doffed his hat at 
sight of me. 

‘Your servant, miss,” said Mr. Bagley, with a 
grin, ‘And I’m right glad to see you again ! 
Bless my eyes! If I wasn’t just wondering 
whether or not you’d cut away from Heroncroft 
for good !” 

The fellow’s audacity brought me to an aston- 
ished pause. 

‘What are you doing here, sir?” I asked, 
sharply. 

“¢ A-meditating on the vicissitoods of this mortal 
life,” replied Mr. Bagley, with solemnity ; ‘and 
the queerness of a bride that spends her honey- 
moon solitary, and with the distance of a whole 
county betwixt her and her husband. Since [ 
saw you at the Nest, miss, you’ve bloomed into 
an heiress, I hear, with heaps of brass. What I'd 
like to ask is: Have you found them missing pa- 
pers yet ?” 

It flashed upon me that he was setting some 
trap for Jael. To confess that I had obtained 


possession of the papers would be equal to ac- 


knowledging she was found. I looked straight in 
his cunning eyes, and answered : 

‘*The papers have ceased to be of value, sir. I 
must request you not to trouble yourself further 
about them.” 

‘* How sharp you are, miss!” said Mr. Bagley, 
airily. ‘Francis Heron is taking his wedding- 
tower alone, eh ? I’m blessed if he hasn’t shown 
the white feather, at last—flung up the game— 
and lighted out to sell the mills at any price—all 
because he finds the Blackbirds too many for 
him.” 

The indignant blood flamed-dn my face. 

‘You are wrong!” I answered, vehemently, 
**Mr. Heron is not leaving Black River because 
of the Blackbirds—he is no coward, as you, sir, 
have good cause to know—he would neyer fly 
from an enemy inferior to himself.” 

Mr. Bagley laughed. 

“*By my soul, you’re fond of him, after all! 
What, then, may the motives of your precious 
lord and master be in leaving his friends forlorn 
and forsaken-like ?” 

**I decline to talk with you further, sir,” I 
said, turning straight away. 

He swung himself off the gate, dropping down 
on the Wolfsden side of the boundary. 

** Well, Heron needn’t go and trouble himself 
to dispose of the mills!” he cried. ‘ They’ll be 
taken care of, soon, and without bother.” 
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And he kissed his coarse hand to me, plunged 
into the pine-wood and disappeared. 

After that I did not attempt to proceed further 
in the direction of Wolfsden, but turned hack to 
the house. Graham was waiting on the lawn. 
We still had many, many things to say to each 
other. As the 
long shadows began to fall in the garden, I drew 
out my watch. 

“Will you not 
ham ?” I pleaded. 
I have some right to you, have I not ? If we part 
now, I shall think that I have only dreamed all 
this great joy.” 

IIe smiled. 

** Much as I would like to accept your hospital- 
ity, little sister, I cannot desert my post in Ie- 
ron’s absence—he left me in charge of his affairs 
when he went away. Don’t go back to town to- 
night, Hazel. I feel an unspeakable desire to 


The hours flew only too quickly. 


return to town with me, Gra- 


‘*T want you to be my guesi. 
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keep you near mo a 
little longer. The 


housekeeper will at- 
tend toall your wantz, 
and there is nothing 
here to trouble you in 
any way.” 

I hesitated betwixt 
my reluctance to ro- 
main in Francis He- 
ron’s house 
desire to 


and my 
be longer 
with my new-found 
brother. Aftor a 
brief struggle, I de- 
cided to stay on till 
morning, and then go 
to Wolfsden and en- 
deavor to see Sergia. 
After that I could re- 
turn to town. 

Graham approved 
the plan. When 
darkness fell, he went 
off to the mills, but 
returned directly with 
news that the fugitive 
in the loft was safe, 
amd peace reigned 
along the river-side. 

A servant lighted a 
huge brass- lamp in 
the oak library, and 
thrust a match into 
some dry boughs on 
the hearth. Instant- 
ly the whole room was 
aglow. Graham and 
I sat down together, 
and for the first time he began to speak of his 
future plans. 

Unrolling some maps on the writing-table, 
under the swinging-lamp, he pointed out the far 
fields in which he was to labor. 

My heart sank suddenly. In the joy of the 
day I had forgotten how soon we two must part. 
Ife full of enthusiasm. His fervent eyes 
glowed, his high, inspired looked startled me. 
I longed to say, ‘‘I am sure the heathen cannot 
need you more than I,” but I dared not. There 
was something about Graham which forbade all 
selfish considerations. 


Was 


I clasped my two hands on his broad shoul- 
der, and resting my cheek upon them, gazed 
with tear-blinded eyes at the maps, and the little 
black lines representing the appalling distance 
which was soon to divide us. I could not forbear 
one sob. 

‘Oh, Graham !’’ I faltered, ‘I have found you 
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only to lose you again. It is a little hard—is it 
not ?” 

And then the library-door swung suddenly 
back, and lo! on the threshold, looking silently 
in upon us, stood Francis Heron. 


(To be continued.) 


STRANGE DISHES. 


By Gorpvon Srapies, M.D., R.N. 


SatLors all over the world are fond of vege- 
tables. What soup ever made can equal pea-soup, 
es made on board ship? Green vegetables of all 
kinds are eaten by our bold tars with a relish ut- 
terly unknown on the 
dull, tame shore. 
Abroad we also have 
the sweet-potato, cas- 
sava-root, plantains 
and yams. 

On the coast of 
Africa, while hunting 
slavers in the saucy 
little Penguin, six 
guns, we were not 
over well found, and 
—will it be believed ? 
—we were sometimes 
hungry. Our little 
mess had somehow 
run in debt, and for 
six months, until we 
paid to the uttermost 
farthing, we elected 
to live upon ship’s 
provisions. These, 
however, had = run 
short, so we six young 
officers had only an 
allowance of four 
men, 7.@., we were 
‘six upon four.” To 
be sure, whenever we 
landed, we invested in 
a few fowls, a kid, or 
sucking pig, and for 
a time lived in clover, 
only to revert dis- 
mally to salt meat one 
day and salt pork and 
pea-soup the next. 
We had preserved po- 
tatoes in addition, 
and sometimes sar- 
dines and onions. 
Our butter gave out, 
and we bought somo 
from an American 
ship. As it never 


melted with the heat, as good butter always does, 
the article must have been some species of but- 
terine. 

However, it was better than want. But how 
very small that bit of pork or beef looked in the 
centre of the table, and with what hungry eyes 
did we behold it! Once upon a time during this 
cruise we took the Bishop of Central Africa and 
his curate down from Zanzibar. The curate was 
sick all the time, but the bishop—a splendid, 
great fellovw—was as hungry everlastingly as two 
hunters rolled into one. He lived in the com- 


mander’s cabin, and the latter sometimes sent in 
We were not going to 


to beg a bit of our beef. 
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refuse the Church, so had to eke out our scanty 
meal by eating biscuit. 

These biscuits were about one-third weevils. 
We fried them in greese to make them palatable. 
Some had maggots in them, and these we utilized 
by holding miniature Derbies and Ascots. It was 
you had a maggot and I had a 
hile the others made 


simple enough ; 
maggot, and we raced them 
their bets. 

We sometimes saved our rum till night; the 
plague of it was that it made us hungry. Low- 
ever, we had a cure for this—a roasted yam sup- 
per. The engineer would cook the yams—as big 
as one’s head they were—and we devoured them 
with butter. Delicious! We could sing then, 
and spin yarns, and talk of home, till past four 
bells, albeit the huge cockroaches were crawling 
about, or, on very hot nights, fying about in hun- 
dreds. 

But we had red-letter days even during these 
hard times. When we got hold of a turtle, for 
instance. Have you ever eaten turtle, reader ? 
You may feel insulted at the question, but allow 
me to inform you that turtle newly caught is a 
very different thing from the wretched starvelings 
that are brought home to market, that have had 
nothing to eat for perhaps three weeks or a 
month. Eat turtle, fat and fresh from the blue 
sea, and never forget it. 

Fruit, too, of many sorts we seldom or never 
ran out of. I could not even name the different 
varieties to be bought for the proverbial old song, 
from the natives of African shores. King among 
them all stands the cocoa-nut; the palm on 
which it grows proudly rears its head aloft high 
over the forest, as if the fruit were food fit only 
for Jupiter. Jupiter here or Jupiter there, how- 
ever, if you are traveling anywhere in the woods 
and request a little black boy to get you a green 
cocoa-nut, no spider ever ran upa thread more 
swiftly than he ascends the stem, and presently 
the enormous fruit comes thundering down. The 
husk is partly removed, the top of the sdft shell 
cut off with a knife, and lo! a quart at least of 
the most delicious water ever one drank; cool, 
too, as if it had come from the earth’s dark 
depths. The half-formed jelly that would event- 
ually have become the fruit lines the shell, and 
may be scooped out with a spoon. 

Next comes the luscious, delicious mango, then 
the pine-apple, acres of which grow in the woods 
of Zanzibar. 

Guavas, ripe and lovely, eat like strawberries 
smothered in cream ; oranges, citrons and huge 
pomolas are all excellent, and the little lime 
makes the most healthful of drinks. We used to 
bring off huge bunches of bananas to hang up 
and eat at our own sweet wills. 

There is a black bee, by-the-by, that sometimes 
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inhabits the lime-tree, and is an ugly customer if 
once aroused. It is bigger and more poisonous 
than any hornet. These I have seen chiefly at 
Johanna. The Arab princes used to come off, to 
greet officially the arrival of our ship, arrayed in 
crimson and golden raiment, with gilded turbans 
and fine linen. Next day they came off with 
nothing worth mentioning on, to beg for our 
washing, and to sell us fowls, eggs and wild 
honey. Such is life on the coast. 

Fish is not always abundant when cruising. 
When at anchor on a bank we caught many dif- 
ferent kinds, but they were not “always edible. 
Some were painted in such brilliant colors that 
we were afraid to eat them. We never feared to 
eat the flying-fish, however, and many of these 
were so accommodating in the tropics as to leap 
on board when a light was shown. When fried, 
they taste not unlike a fresh herring, but are 
more delicate in flavor and more easy of diges- 
tion. 

If nothing better is to be had, shark makes a 
fairly good fry ; but as the monster is not particu- 
lar as to his diet, sailors are not overfond of him. 
One of these interesting but hideous demons of 
the sea, that had been following our ship for days 
while on a voyage to Bombay, was eventually 
hooked and slain. 

“* By all means,” said Captain G——, “ have 
him opened, and see what he has been having for 
dinner lately.” 

The collection recovered from his stomach was 
both amusing and awful. Quite a quantity of 
fish there were of many species and sizes, and 
some alive; there was a sowpe en bouilli tin, sev- 
eral sardine-boxes, a salmon-tin or two, a half-di- 
gested land-snake (how he had come by this is a 
puzzle), some brass coat-buttons and a large belt- 
buckle, and, lastly, the temporal and lower jaw- 
bones of a human being. It is needless to add 
that we did not eat any portion of this particular 
shark, 

We often had a treat of rock-oysters. The men, 
who had been on shore after wood, would bring 
bucketfuls on board, which they had found at- 
tached to the root-stems of the mangrove-trees 
that are covered at high water. Hence the say- 
ing, ‘‘ oysters growing on trees.” 

Sailors will eat almost any kind of fish, or try 
to. When some unknown species has been capt- 
ured, the British tars survey it, turning their 
quids, looking very wise, and giving vent to such 
remarks as ** Looks an odd customer, Bill !” 
‘Never seed such a funny fish afore, Jack !” 
‘What a droll head! What a knowing tail! 
Think he’ll eat ?” ‘ Try’m, anyhow ;” and into 
the pan he goes, and more than likely is presently 


pronounced * delicious !” 
The flavor of fishes depends on what they eat. 
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As a rule I should avoid those who hug the bot- 
tom, or bury themselves in the mud, eels ex- 
cepted probably ; but rich and rare though the 
conger be, the fact that it does eat the flesh of 
drowned sailors detracts in some slight measure 
from one’s enjoyment while eating the beast. 

Many sorts of reptiles are relished by sailor 
folks. It is natural to eat turtle and turtle’s 
the creature is a sailor like ourselves. But 
roasted snake, as used on the Australian coast, I 
could not touch. I believe [ have eaten the tail- 
flesh of the crocodile; and the huge, hideous- 
looking iguana lizard is a rare treat. We used to 
fall in with it on the coast of Africa. The ani- 
mal lives on vegetable matter, and the flesh is 
fragrant and sweet, and as tender as Spring 
chicken. 

During our slave-hunting commission, two or 
even three well-armed boats used to be sent away 
from the ship for a month’s cruise along the coast, 
a place of meeting being appointed for the end of 
this pleasant gypsy-outing, and the gun-boat her- 
self going away in another direction. 

We wore our uniform all day, cruising about in 
search of slave-dhows. We boarded these if we 
could. If they were innocent, they graciously 
permitted us to see their papers; if guilty, they 
ran, then we had to give chase, and probably 
after getting along-side we had to fight before 
capturing them. After toiling about in the sun 
all the livelong day, we made for shore in the 
evening, and prepared to cook dinner. This was 
the meal of the day ; for our luncheon had con- 
sisted of a morsel of raw perk, with biscuit steeped 
in the sea to give it a flavor. This would be 
washed down with a quinine dose. An allowance 
of rum we had, but this was invariably kept for 
dinner. Nowas to the latter. We used to make 
a point of landing where we found cocoa-nut 
trees growing, for near these natives always live. 
Our meal consisted of a kind of half-Irish, half- 
gypsy stew. While the fire was being built, and 
the water, onions, sweet potatoes, yams and other 
vegetables put in our pot and placed over the 
stones to simmer, I would hurry away inland to 
the cocoa-nut clump, probably a quarter of a mile 
from the shore. Here I would find the native 
huts; and the sudden apparition of a white man 
at even-tide in the Indian village would invariably 
cause fearful consternation and uproar, Children 
and women would scream and run, and the very 
fowls go flying all over the place. It was these 
fowls I had come for, or probably a kid. A dozen 
of the former I could generally buy for, say, five- 
and-twenty Indian pice—about a shilling of our 
money—and a kid for half that. The fowls were 
speedily killed, plucked and cleaned, and ere the 
great pot was well ‘‘at the boil,” I would be back 
once more on the beach. Salt, pepper and a 


+ 
eggs ’ 


dust of curry completed the stew, and formed a 
dish that a prince might have partaken of. When 
we had finished and swallowed our modest drop 
of rum, and perhaps a little more of the quinine 
solution, singing, ‘‘ yarning,” 
round the 
evening. 
At our head-quarters 


or even dancing 
vamp-fire, became the order of the 


Zanzibar—we had some- 
times butcher’s meat. The Arab butchers would 
killa cow. They use the knife, previously pray- 
ing over the victim. ‘The blood which falls into 
a pit is speedily devoured by the blue-bottle flies, 
these latter being the real and, indeed, the only 
scavengers in this strange city. 

While out cruising and camping, we often had 
‘*spatch cock” for breakfast, and a very simple 
but delicious dish it is. A fowl is cleaned and 
split down the back, so as to be flattened out, and 
is then broiled over a clear wood-fire. 

Our old Arab interpreter’s receipt for making a 
fowl-curry is, I think, the best known. The curry 
was freshly prepared each time from turmeric and 
seeds, an onion or two was shredded and placed 
in the pot over the fire, floating in butter. As 
soon as this was well browned, the fowls, torn 
to pieces, were added. When these were half 
browned the curry mixture was added. The lat- 
ter consisted of not only the fragrant powder, but 
a milk formed by grating down half a cocoa-nut, 
and passing through a hair-sieve, with the addi- 
tion of water. The fowl was stewed in this, and 
when done, the gravy was thickened with flour. 

To many the following would seem to be 
strange dishes, and yet I know many people whe 
at such food, even though not compelled to: 
ILorse-flesh—I know an old gentleman in London 
who pays a visit regularly twice a week to a cat’s- 
meat emporium, selecting and carrying home a 
choice tidbit from the flesh displayed on the 
counter. Ile keeps a good house, and is by no 
means & miser. 


Rats—During the siege of ‘Paris many people 


acquired a decided penchant for stewed rats. At 
this moment I know a clergyman who not only 
uses rat-flesh at his own table, but has taught his 
servants to be as fond of it as he is himself. Mice 
are also eaten in pies. 

Guinea-pigs or hedgehogs make a very delicious 
dish ; to this I can testify. Young ‘‘ crows” or 
rooks make excellent pie. In France and Amer- 
ica, frogs, or parts of them, are esteemed a great 
delicacy. 

There is a special way of cooking snails, and 
done as the French do them they are both whole- 
some and nutritious. 

Once upon a time—somewhere in the beginning 
of the present century—the oat crops were almost 
wholly destroyed in the north of Scotland, and 
there was a great famine in the land. The poorer 
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people in many cases were reduced to living skel- 
But all through this fearful time 
lived together in a crofter’s hut 
mained plump and bonnie, rosy - lipped, oright- 


evcons, two 


girls who re- 
eyed, and as happy as the Summer’s day is long. 
They told no one of their secret till better times 
came round; then they confessed that the staple 
of their diet had 

When beset for months among the heavy ice of 


been snails. 


Greenland north, and on half allowance, we rev- 
el The flesh of the 
great snow-bear was relished by the men, though 
the flavor was too high for my particular palate. 
We in the 
cabin, meanwhile, had many a delicious fry of 
This was really a treat. Guille- 
mots we also found extremely good, but not al- 
ways very tender. They were easily killed, and 
before being cooked were invariably skinned. 
We thus got rid of their fishy flavor. 

Did the reader ever hear of monkey-soup ? Oh, 
you would not catch me dining off any such dish, 
But our Kroomen out on the coast—huge, great 
hulking black men they are, who could eat any- 
thing—used to rejoice in monkey-stew, thickened 
with monkey-nuts, sometimes called pea-nuts or 
ground-nuts! I think I see, even now, half a 
of those fellows seated round their cal- 
They did not eat prettily, and when now 


“l in many strange dishes. 


They also ate the flesh of young seals. 


lamb-seals’ liver. 


dozen 
dron. 


and then from the depths of the pot one of them 
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would hook up a grinning skull, the scene became 
almost appalling. 

We were once lying becalmed, about Christmas- 
time, in one of the reaches of Magellan Straits, 
and there was not a very great deal in the ship 
to eat. 

‘‘Oh, for a turkey or goose !” said Jackson of 
our mess. 

‘Don’t talk of it,” said our first-lieutenant ; 
‘the memory makes my mouth water.” 

**T say, though,” remarked our little pay-mas- 
ter, ‘‘couldn’t we find some substitute for goose 
or turkey ?” 

‘*Where ? How ?” was the cry. 

** Why, an albatross, to be sure !” 
Hurrah! Happy thought !” 

** But,” said I, “is it not unlucky to shoot an 
albatross ? Is it not risky ? Remember the An- 
cient Mariner.” 

‘* Bother the Ancient Mariner. 
risk.” 

Well, it was by no means difficult to bring 
down an eagle of the sea in those regions. The 
huge bird was duly skinned, stuffed and roasted 
for our Christmas dinner, and in due time hoisted 
aft and placed on the table. 

The huge creature turned out a tough and a 
terrible fraud, and we had to fall back on pork 
and pudding. I shall never hanker after roast 
albatross any more. 


“To be sure. 


We'll run the 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 
By S. A. WEIss. 

WE were spending two weeks 
of our Summer’s vacation in one 
of the prettiest provincial towns 
of Germany. Yet, despite its at- 
tractions, we would scarcely have 
chosen to remain so long in one 
place, but that we were awaiting 
the return of my brother Jack, 
who had gone to Munich, whither 
my aunt did not care to venture 
in the heat of August. He 
would be accompanied on, his 
return by his old college friend, 
Louis Dashield, a young artist, 
who had been for two years 
studying in Italy and at Munich. 
And, to let the reader into a 
secret, I was looking forward 
with no ordinary interest to this 
meeting, for it had been ar- 
ranged that, instead of awaiting 
Louis’s return to America, he 
and I should be married shortly, 
and so spend a whole delightful 
year together in Germany. 
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in which we were staying 
and castle ; the latter 
a height immediately above the town, 
its foot and the 
rm portion, called the 

encroached on the 
: 


(dl past the back garden of our lodging- 


i ruined abbey 


rowue ih 
mod 


tween 
‘he mort 
isse, ha l, 


little pathway wound up- 
seing thus so near the ruins, 
resort of mine, whither I 

» early morning, or the 


0 enjoy 


» cool breeze, the pict- 
iresque scene, and the lovely view to be had from 
it of the hill. 

J persons present, 


summ In the evening I gener- 
scattered about 
various points, where benches and tables 
id been placed for their accommodation—groups 

f nurses and children ; sober matrons placidly 
knitting ; a couple of substantial burghers enjoy- 
a neighborly chat and a bottle of Rhine wine 
beer; and occasionally a stray tourist or an 
Avoiding all 


ese, I usually betook myself to a little retreat of 


ist, with guide or sketch book. 


Whi—a quiet and secluded nook in a recess of 

astle-wall on the edge of the height, and to 
hich access was had only by a long and low 
hed passage-way which few cared to explore. 
nly twice had I been interrupted here ; once, by 
irds-nesting amid the ivy, and 
1 artist, who, in 


r-@yeu 
utterly ignored my 


Harty of boys bir 


DV a long-haired, 


hat I started, 
taking 
from 


day, 
elived 
the terraced garden 
good-natured landlady, 
roses, with her little 
and had once 
castle. She 
cuul imme- 

frisking and barking. 


, | said, stooplng to 


‘raulein if this 

| ** But 
is likely to get 
‘jorine ! and 
be sure ome home 
‘lorine,” 
added, with an » look after the 
he frisked up the pathway and 


sate. 
she 
ls ] + . 
littie creature as 


then turned expectantly to look after me. 


In a few moments I was seated in mv favorite 
nook, my magazine open on my lap, and the dog 
lying at my feet—only now and then jumping up 
to explore under the ivy- 


to chase a sparrow or 
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branches in search of a chirping cricket or grass- 
hopper, A faint, cool breeze just slightly rustled 
the ivy; the sun, stooping toward the horizon, 
shed glimmering rays through the leaves; and the 
bleating of goats and voices of children at play 
came from the turfy knoll beyond the castle, | 
thought with a sigh what a pity it was that in 
America we no such delightful outdoor 
no ruins, no ivy, nothing poetical and 


have 
resorts, 
picturesque to brighten and soften the daily hard 
and practical every-day life. And then I forgot 
all this in the interest of a story in my magazine. 

[ must have read on for nearly‘an hour, and the 
shadows were getting deeper about me, when my 
attention was attracted by a low growl from Flo- 
rine. The creature was standing with head erect, 
hair bristling and upper lip drawn back, show- 
ing the tiny snow-white teeth, as she gazed into 
the narrow, arched passage-way behind me. Turn- 
instinctively in that direction, I could per- 
ceive through the intervening ivy-leaves the figure 
of a man approaching, and stepping so lightly 
that his footsteps could not be heard until he was 
close to me. As he stepped out of the deep shadow 
into the full light he for the first time perceived 
me where I sat behind the ivy screen, and for a 
single instant our eyes met. 


ing 


Ife was a tall and handsome man, about thirty 
or thirty-five years of age, with clear-cut features, 
dark mustache, and the dress and 
gentleman. 


manner of a 
lis face was very pale, and in the 
momentary glance which he gave me F noticed a 
peculiar expression about his black eyes—a sud- 
den expansion or lightening, as it were, on per- 
ceiving me—and then an intentness in the quick, 
brief glance which he instantly averted. Ile 
made no sign or motion, not even to touch liis 
hat in apology for the intrusion, but passe 
quickly onward, not returning back through th 
passage, but around a projection of a wall which 
reached within two feet of the edge of the preci- 
pice—a dangerous feat, which few would have 
attempted. I mounted upon a pile of moss-grown 
stones, and looking over the wall, was relieved to 
see him walking quickly away. Confident of not 
being again disturbed by him, I settled myself as 
before, anxious to finish my story before the sun 
should have disappeared behind the blue - green 
hills. 

But I found that I could not fix my attention 
on my book. The presence and looks of that 
man had strangely disturbed me. Why had his 
jet- black eyes expanded and glittered in that 
strange way as they fell upon me, seated there 
alone in my ivy nook ? What was the meaning 
of the intent, half-furtive gaze, so quickly turne 
away ? And why, after an instant’s almost imp« 
ceptible hesitation, had he glided like a lizard « 
a serpent around that narrow and dangerot 
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point, instead of turning back through the stone 
No thought of fear or dread 
crossed my mind in regard to him. I only felt 
that there was something strange and not agree- 


passage = way 7 


I wondered, with a vague curi- 
osity or interest, what it could be. 

A sudden bark from Florine, followed by a half- 
strangled ery of pain or distress, aroused me. She 
was nowhere in sight, and I remembered that she 


able about him. 


hal a moment before ran into the passage-way in 
chase of a sparrow, and had not returned. Some 
one must be hurting the dog—perhaps endeavor- 
ing to steal her ; and with this thought I sprang 
up, and snatching my hat and book, ran ltastily 
into the now darkened passage-way. 

Ifalf-way, the passage made a turn, As I 
reached it, I saw against the light at the entrance 
the figure of a man—the very man whom five 
minutes before I had seen emerge from the oppo- 
site end, and disappear beyond the broken wall. 
Ile had made a détowr, and returned to the pas- 
For what purpose? My first and only 
thought was of Florine, and her strangled cry of 
I had witnessed her snarling reception 
of him on the plateau: perhaps she had favored 
him with another such demonstration, and in his 
vexation he had struck, or perhaps strangled, her 

and how would Florine’s mistress bear the loss 
of her favorite? Almost breathless with dismay 
wud indignation, I stood still as he came onward 
with a swift, gliding, stealthy motion, until he 
was Within a few feet of me. Then I said, sharply, 
but in a voice so choked with excitement that it 


guage. 


distress. 


sounded ghostly in the hollow, echoing passage : 


** Where 
with her ? 

The man recoiled as though I had struck him. 
With rigid arms and clinched hands he stood like 
some qnimal at bay ; and before he could speak a 
word or make a motion a sudden horror seized 
I looked once at the white face and glitter- 
ing eves gleaming there like those of a spectre 
in the darkness, and fled past him into the open 
air and the light of heaven. 

The boys were still playing on the hill-side. 
At my call they came running up; and then we 
found Florine, in time to rescue her from death. 
She had fallen into a pit, hidden by masses of ivy 
(or had that man thrown her there ?), and was 
canght around the neck by a tangled branch and 
held as in a noose. Upon being released she soon 
revived, and I carried her home in my arms, and 
related my adventure to the family. 

“That must have been the man whom I saw 
wight from the train and go directly up to the 
castle,” said our landlady. ‘ He is a tourist, prob- 
ably. They often do so—just visiting the ruins 
and then going on in the next train. As you 
know, one has only to show one’s billet, and can 


is Florine? Wh: have done 


93 


you 


me, 
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step off and on as he chooses. My idea is, that 
coming so suddenly upon you must have fright- 
ened him; and afterward, thinking you must 
have left, he returned for sake of the view.” 

** And it doesn’t strike me as at all wonderful,” 
my aunt added, half reprovingly, ** that the poor 
man should have frightened out of his 
senses When you suddenly started up in that dark 
passage and demanded what he had done with 
Florine ? Jfow should he know who Florine was ? 
Ife must have thought vou a lunatic : 


been 


but if vou 
will take my advice, Gracie, you will not again 
go to the castle alone.” 

I did not again go alone. When I next went, 
which was on the following day, Louis was with 
me. And in my happiness I forgot all about the 
strange man with whom I had had so unpleasant 
meeting. 


re! 

It was some days after this that, stopping at one 
of the pretty villages in the valley of the Neckar, 
my brother Jack came in to a late breakfast, in 
our private parlor, saying, as he took his seat : 

‘There igs an excitement in the village. A 
young peasant woman has been found mysteri- 
ously murdered in a vine-vard, on a lonely road, 
at no great distance from the village, with no clew 
to the perpetrator of the deed. The people Say 
it must have been done by some stranger, as no 
person in this neighborhood can be suspected. 
The authorities are after a man who was observed 
loitering about the vicinity last evening, and who 
went on in the nine o’clock train.” 

We went that day on an excursion to Lorch 
Abbey, and on returning next morning found 
the village in a wilder commotion than before. 
The stranger suspected of the murder of the 
young woman had been arrested, and coolly ad- 
mitted his guilt. 

** Tfe has been recognized and identified,” said 
our informant, a German gentleman whom we 
met at the hotel, ‘and has made a full avowal 
of his guilt ; and a most extraordinary account it 
is—enough, in fact, to make one’s blood run cold, 
as the expression is. 

‘The unfortunate man, a gentleman by birth 
and station, had married a beautiful young wife, 
to whom he was devotedly attached. She had, 
shortly after their marriage, eloped with a former 
lover and rival, since which the deserted husband 
had wandered about in search of them, deter- 
mined to kill both, and then take his own life. 
So far the search had proven vain, for not a trace 
of the fugitives could be discovered, though it 
was certain that they had not left the country. 

‘¢*T felt that I must go mad, or kill some one,’ 
he said in his confession ; ‘and a week ago made 
up my mind to murder the first young and pretty 
woman that I met—where I could do so with a 
chance of not being discovered. ‘Twice I failed. 
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but the third time sueceeded. I feel better now, 
and do not care what me. Ido not 
wish to live. And as to the murder, it is on ¢heir 
souls, for they compelled me to ge 

«Te 


shudder. 


becomes of 


must be crazy,” my aunt said, with a 


‘A monomaniac on this point alone ; in every 
But I believe 
that in many natures there lurks a gleam of tiger- 
like ferocity and blood-thirstiness which is never 
the himself, 


great 


other respect as sane as you or - 


revealed, even to individual until 


aroused =} provocation or 
Then it leaps into eruel life, 
The 


he is a beast—a 


some wrong. 
itself 


on all other 


and 


asserts 
above all else. man Is 
points. On this 


should hardly be held responsible for what he 


sane 
madman—and 
does under its influence.” 

A slight pause, when my aunt said, with the 
aimless curiosity which influences some women : 

““What was his wife’s name 7” 

‘*T do not know her family name. I think she 
was of common origin, and that he married her 
for her beauty. He calls her Florine.” 

Why did that name fall upon me like a sudden 
blow ? Why did I turn sick and faint as with a 
deadly horror ? Before me rose the form of the 
man in the gloomy passage-way of the ruined 
castle—the man with the pale face and clinched 
hands, who stood palsied and powerless at the 
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sound of that name. I knew now why his eyes 


had glittered with that deadly intentness when 
he found me alone in the solitary little nook 
among the ruins—why he had glided serpent-like 


around the wall, to come back and surprise me so 
suddenly that there could be no danger of my 
And I had been saved by the utter- 
ance of a name, 


screaming. 


That evening I told Louis all about it. 
* But little Florine,” ] 
would me 


for poor said, ‘* you 

have found 
But he drew my face down on his breast, and 

would not let me speak the words. 
‘Never mention it again, my darling. 


not bear to think of it.” 


I can- 
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THE sweetness of the night is always there ; 
Shy Philomela only garners it 
Together, and gives back unto the air 
What in the book of night before was writ. 
Who hears her voice hears in it no new song, 
But one that does unto all time belong. 


Pass out into the night when sound is stilled, 
When overhead the sky with stars is strewn, 

The silence is with floating cadence filled 
Which Philomela gathers into tune. 

Who hears her voice hears in it no new song, 

But one that does unto all time belong. 
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THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA. 
By Marc F. VALLETTE. 

Tue Campagna di Roma, or Ro- 
man Campagna, is a_ section of 
country lying immediately around 
the Eternal City, and at the present 
day known all over the world as a 
region noted for an atmosphere so 
deadly to man, but in nowise in- 
jurious to the lower animals. “ It’s 
circumference,” says Gregorovius, 

‘may be marked by‘a series of 
well-known points—Civita Vecchia, 
Tolfa, Ronciglione, Soracte, Tivoli, 
Palestrina, Albano and Ostia.” Its 
extent is variously estimated at from 
71 to 91 miles long—its area being 
nearly 1,400 square miles. ‘Though 
now nearly destitute of inhabitants, 
it was once the richest and most 
populous region in the world, and 
the seat of numerous cities. Its 
decay dates, probably, from the third 
and fourth centuries B.C., when the 
Roman aristocracy monopolized the 
vast plain for their large estates, and 
banished the agricultural popula- 
tion. Its condition did not improve 
under the early Emperors, and many 
parts of the plain became the pes- 
tilential marshes they are to-day. 
Claudius, Nerva and Trajan did 
much to improve the district, and 
in their time it became again stud- 
ded with the villas and Summer 
residences of the Roman nobility ; 
but the desolation of the Campagna 
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was completed with the inroads of the barbarian 
hordes which followed the fall of the Empire. 
In the Middle Ages the baronial castles of the 
Orsini, the Colonna, the Savelli, the Conti and 
the Cwtani gave new life to this doomed region, 
but it was only for a time. 

Being of distinctly volcanic formation, the sur- 
face of the Campagna is marked by gentle undu- 
lations, furrowed by little hills and low ground— 
‘‘a humpy soil,” as Montaigne calls it, “ whose 
cavities are filled with fresh water.” They were 
once limpid lakes, but now they have become un- 
healthy pools, producing an aria cattiva, an in- 
jurious atmosphere, to the influence of which the 
learned Brocchi attributes the “ gloomy, violent 
and terrible temper of those who carry in their 
veins the germs of the fever of the Maremma.” 
In this respect the same influence is supposed by 
some persons to be exerted upon all animals alike, 
for the buffaloes and oxen, with formidable horns, 
which wander about the Roman Campagna, are 
as savage as the herdsmen who tend them, and it 
is dangerous for strangers to venture within their 
reach. 

In ancient times Italy was, and still is, the 
country of vast pastures, and the Roman Cam- 
pagna to this day has its fierce shepherds whose 
sports Virgil has described to us. Their great fes- 
tival, the Valilia, was celebrated on the day of 
the foundation of Rome, April 21st, and the royal 
hill of Romulus bore the name of their divin- 
ity (Palatine, from pales, a word itself derived 
from the root pé, which formed the verbs signify- 
ing **to pasture,” in Greek, Latin and French). 
Rumina, the foster- mother, watched the 
suckling of young cattle ; hence the name of the 
Ruminal fig-tree, beneath the shade of which the 
wolf had suckled the twins. Rubigo preserved 
the wheat from mildew ; Vertumnus and Pomona 
caused the fruit to ripen in the orchard. Feronia 
appears less prodigal of useful favors, yet she was 
held in so great honor that Hannibal found a rich 
treasure to carry off from her temple at the foot 
of Mount Soracte. A coin bearing her image was 
struck, in the time of Augustus, by the monetary 
tribune, Petronius Turpilianus, who did not be- 
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stow much beauty upon this goddess Feronia. 
But it is recorded that Roman artists, even at 
the time when they were under the influence of 
Greek art, did not seek their goddesses in the ce- 
lestial regions, but preferred to take them from 
the Roman Campagna. The Minerva of the mag- 
nificent chest, of Praneste, known as the Ficorini, 
has the appearance of a Contadina. 


From the legendary times when Latinus, 


/Eneas and the rest of Virgil’s heroes are sup- 
posed to have oceupied the great plain of La- 
tium, down to the final settlement of the region 
by its subjection to Rome, in 338 B.c., the 
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Roman Campagna, as we have said, was peopled 
by communities living in towns. Latium or the 
one side, and Etruria on the other, contained 
confederacies of independent cities, with one or 
the other of which the Romans were continually 
at war, but they one by one gave way before the 
relentless power of the conqueror, until finally 
the character of the population of the Campagna 
underwent a complete change. In the 
period of its history the towns were gradually 
reduced to mere villages, the small farms disap- 
peared and gave place to the immense estates 
(/atifundia) of rich proprietors, which were cul- 
tivated by hordes of slaves. This was the condi- 
tion of the Campagna in the time of Cicero. The 
great villas, the ruins of which may be seen on 
all sides in the vicinity of Rome, were then con- 
structed, and were the scenes of luxury and 
pleasure. So also were the colossal aqueducts, 
the ruined arches of which catch the eye of the 
traveler the train from Civita Vecchia ap- 
proaches the Eternal City to-day. These aque- 
ducts served not merely to supply the capital 
with water, but to irrigate the farms and country- 
During the later Re- 
public and early Empire there seems to have been 


second 


as 


seats along the Campagna. 


a constant tendency to reduce the amount of ara- 
ble land and to increase the extent of pasturage. 
This change affected the salubrity of the sur- 
rounding country, and Rome became more de- 
pendent than ever upon foreign countries for her 
agricultural supplies. r 

The third and last phase of the Roman Cam- 
pagna is the most melancholy. In the language 
of Gregory the Creat, ** Depopulati sunt agri, 
nullus in agris incola.” The magnificent aque- 
duets were more or less injured by the Goths at 
the siege Rome under Vitiges, in A.D. 537, 
and the Inxurious country-seats of the Roman 
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nobles and princes m have been devastated 
y the upon the Roman 
territories during the fifth and sixth centuries, in 
which the Lombards played a conspicuous part. 
Agriculture was no longer encouraged, and the 


by successive incursions 


few villages and country houses that remained 
soon became uninhabitable during a great part 
of the year because of the malarious exhalations 
arising from the uncultivated soil, and of the 
lawless bands of ruffian marauders who infested 
the country. Indeed, after the year 338 B.c., 
the Campagna lost all historical interest. Its 
history belongs almost entirely to the early times 
of the Roman Republic. 

We have said that the Campagna is unhealthy. 
It is not difficult to see that its peculiar geolog- 
ical formation proves that without careful drain- 
age it is extremely deleterious to health. It is 
a region containing numerous closed valleys and 
depressions in the soil, and without outlets for 
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the water which naturally accumulates. ‘The 
tufa of which the surface is composed seems, as 
a general thing, to take the form of isolated hills 
with irregular hollows between them, so as to 
prevent the formation of regular water-courses. 
Beneath this tufa is a quantity of marl and stiff 
clay, which retains the water after it has per- 
colated through the tufa, and sends it streaming 
out into the lower country, where it accumulates, 
and, mingling with putrescent vegetable matter, 
taints the air. The mountain barriers by which 
the Campagna is surrounded produces a want of 
movement in the air, and this becomes another 
source of malaria. 

It is a curious fact that the ancient inhabitants 
of Rome and the Campagna do not appear to 
have been affected by the baneful influences of 
the aria cattiva, or malaria, to the same extent 
as those of the pre- 
sent day. And yet, 


when we remember 
that the waters of 
the Tiber frequently 
overflowed into the 
Velabrum and stag- 
nated there, that the 
valley of the Circus 
Maximus was a 
marshy pool, that 
the Palus Caprea and 
the Stagna Terenti 
occupied a part of 
the Campus Martius, 
it is difficult for us 
to understand how 
the site of Rome 
could have been less 
pestilential than in 
our day. Since 
then the level of the 
soil has been considerably raised by the accumu- 
lated rubbish of ruins, and the Tiber now sel- 
dom overflows its banks. The volume of water 
carried by the river has also been decreased since 
the turning of the waters of the Chiana into the 
Arno, and the numerous forests which spread 
over the country in ancient times have all entirely 
disappeared. Lakes and lagoons, too, once scat- 
tered in various directions throughout the Cam- 
pagna have since been either dried up or drained, 
The Lake of Ragillus, which 
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** Bubbled with crimson foam 
What time the thirty cities 
Came forth to war with Rome,’ 


’ 


and the lakes of Gabii, of Juturna and or Turnus, 
with countless lagoons in the vicinity of Lavi- 
nium, Ardea and Laurentum, have been grad- 
ually absorbed by the sinking of the Tiber or by 
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artificial drainage. All these’ must have contrib- 
uted to make the air less healthy in past times 
than it is now. 

But what strikes us as most astonishing is that, 
from the early times of Rome down to the glori- 
ous Augustan Age, we find the very sections of 
the Campagna where human beings now dread to 
spend a single night for fear of the deadly atmos- 
phere then inhabited by a numerous population. 
In the second century of the City of Rome the 
population was estimated at 80,000, which would 
give 190 souls to the square mile of territory, an:| 
we can readily understand that the population 
increased from that time at a very rapid rate, 
until in the sixth century of Rome it amounted 
to 1,400,000. Under the first Emperors the 
whole number of Roman citizens, including those 
in the provinces, was 4,063,000, This would 
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seem to indicate that the population of Rome and 
the Campagna was from two fo three millions in 
imperial times. The population of Rome at the 
present day does not exceed 250,000, and that of 
the surrounding country may be set down at about 
100,000. These figures, of course, are mere ap- 
proximations, and a few considerations, based on 
what is known of the towns in Latium, will ex- 
plain, in a manner, the contrast between the 
density of population in ancient and modern 
times. 

Where Veii, Fidenw and Gabii, the rivals and 
equals of ancient Rome, once stood, there is noth- 
ing now but a few cattle-sheds and their poverty- 
stricken herdsmen. Ardea, Laurentum, Lavi- 
nium and Ostia once enlivened the with 
their pumerous population, but the Ostia of to- 
day is a paltry village. Ardea can boast of but 
sixty inhabitants, while the sites of Laurentum 


coast 
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and Lavinium are now marked by single towers. 
And yet, time was when these pestilential regions 
were sought by the Roman nobility in numbers 
equal to those now found at the most popular 
Summer resorts of the world. Pliny the Younger 
describes these magnificent villas and towns 
placed at intervals along the beach, and even 
boasted of the salubrity and convenience of his 
own. Nay, more, he lived at his villa in the late 
Autumn, Winter and Spring, as we may judge by 
his mention of cattle driven from the mountains. 
And yet the villa of Castel Fusano, now the site 
of Pliny’s villa, is only occupied in the Spring 


for «a few weeks. Lelius and the valiant Scipio 
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used to resort to the sea-side of Laurentum and 
‘amuse themselves there collecting shells.” 

But the wealthy Romans did not confine them- 
selves to the sea-shore. On the Flaminian Road, 
six miles from the capital, and on the site of the 
Prima Porta, was once the famous country-seat 
of the Empress Livia, Parts of this villa have 
been excavated, and it was found to have been 
beautifully decorated, as the splendid statue of 
Augustus, and the busts of several members of 
the imperial family, amply testify. 

No wealthy Roman would now consent to live 
on the side of Hadrian’s stately villa, in the Cam- 
pagna, near Tivoli. And even Tivoli itself, with 
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its beautiful water-Sall and its Temple of the 
Sibyl, which Horace once hoped might be the 
retreat of his old age, and which was famous for 
its salubrity in Martial’s time, has now lost its 
former reputation as a healthful resort, and is 
known as 

—‘* Tivoli di mal conforto ; 
O piova, o tira vento, o suona a morto.”’ 

Strabo describes the now desolate district be- 
tween Tusculum and Rome as having been, in his 
time, a most desirable place to live in. 

The drainage of the Pontine Marshes has been 
undertaken from time to time with varied suc- 
As early as 160 h.c, they were dried up, 
It was resumed with partial 
BILCCESS by canals during the pontificates of Bon- 
iface VIII., Martin V., Sixtus V. and Pius VI. 
In 1480 a law was enacted by Sixtus IV. severely 
punishing ‘*any lay or clerical proprietor, baron, 
bishop or cardinal who forbade his tenants to 
row the land and kept it under pasture.” But 
the most beneficent improvements were effected 
under the orders of Popes Pius VI. and Pius VIL, 
who endeavored, by 


cess. 


but only for a time. 


law, to compel the cultiva- 
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tion of a large extent of land in the Campagna. 
This operated a manifest check on the fever, ana 
the health of the entire neighborhood was im- 
proved. The planting of the eucalyptus - tree 
has also had a beneficial effect in certain quarters. 
A splendid monastery at the Tre Fontane,' de- 
serted for many years, was bestowed by Pope Pius 
1X. upon a community of French Trappists, in 
1867. At first they only ventured to visit their 
new possession during certain hours of the day. 
One of the monks proposed planting eucalyptus- 
trees around it. This was done, and in the course 
of time the monastery became habitable. 

The roads that cross the Roman Campagna are 
well deserving of notice at our hands. In the 
days of Claudius, as Plinf the Elder tells us, the 
crowded streets of Rome extended over the vast 
circumference of seventy miles (Vopiscus says 
fifty); Rome had become the heart of the world ; 
and the Triumphal and the Flaminian and the 
Prenestine and the Latin and the Appian Way 
like vast arteries with the ever-sounding 
pulses of the stream of life that went throbbing 
throughout Italy to the farthest boundaries of th 
world, supplying life and strength and energy to 
every part, and bearing back on its returning 
tiles the wealth of a thousand provinces, ©) 
the Via Flaminia we now find the ruins of thie 
villa of Livia, already referred to, and whieh 
brings to our minds the affection entertained ) 
the Emperor Augustus for his wife, so beauti- 
fully expressed in his last words to‘her:  Pre- 
the 
loved you tenderly.” 


beat 


remembrance of a husband who lias 
When asked how she con- 
trived to retain this affection, Dion Cassius tells 
us she replied: ‘* My secret is very simple. | 
have made it the study of my life to please him, 
and I have never manifested any indiscreet curi- 
osity with regard to public or private affairs.” 
But the most interesting of all the Roman roads 
is the Appian Way, laid down by Appius Clau- 
dius, the Censor, before the middle of the fifth 
century of Rome, and the great thoroughfare 
from Rome to Naples. It was along this road, 
at the season when vine and orange and fig, in 
flower and in fruit, scatter their fragrance all 
around, that proud patricians were wont to take 
their daily drives in their chariots for relaxation 
and amusement. It was along this same road, 
too, that toiled the worn and weary captives 
whose fathers had sacked the Eternal City, now 
hand-bound and conquered, and surrounded by 
loads of spoils, and standards and trophies — by 
lictors and priests and victims for the sacrifice—by 
clangor of trumpets and shouts of the populace— 
by eagles and garlands and crowns and incense— 
the successful commander in his triumphal car, 
and all that went to make up a triumphal proces- 
sion in the days of Rome’s proudest history. 
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With this in mind, it is not 

difficult to understand why this 

magnificent way is lined on 

either side with 

and monuments for the dead, 

in the greatest variety of form, 

and with such a wealth of talent 

and expenditure lavished upon 

them. It was along this road, 

too, that, ‘‘on the fifteenth of 

the calends of February, in the 

year of the building of the city 

DCCXCVL., Claudius Augustus 

for the third and Lucias Vitel- 

lius for the second time being 

Consuls,” there journeyed to- 

ward the city two lonely way- 

farers from Palestine. Unher- 

alded and unadorned by pomp, 

jaded and travel-tainted, a ven- 

erable old man and his rever- 

ential disciple pursued their 

way, barefooted and in silence. 

If heeded at all by the gorgeous 

multitude thronging the road 

to the vast capital, it was only 

to be scoffed at or eyed with 

contempt. St. Peter and his 

disciple, St. Mark, pursue their 

way to the accomplishment of 

their mission. The great apostle 

heeds not the voluptuous rit 

of Bacchus, whose votaries are 

reeling around his path ; Ire pays 

no attention to the lascivious worship of the Cyp- 

rian goddess, the song of whose followers is ring- 

ing in his ears. He takes no heed of the tombs of 

the old Romans who carried the eagle triumphant 

through many a hard-fought battle, nor of the 

gorgeous palace with its open bronze gates on the 

summit of the ‘‘Ca@li Montana.” He came, the 

prince of the chosen twelve, to preach chastity, 

temperance and humility. It was by this road, 

too, at a later period, that St. Paul entered the 

capital of the Caesars, a culprit bound and walk- 

ing between his guards, not knowing what fate 

awaited him, and repeating his first Christian aspi- 

ration: ** Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do ”” 
About two miles from the Porto San Sebas- 

tiano, the most southern gate of Rome, we come 

to a tomb with which every student of Roman 

history is familiar, It is 


mausoleums 


—‘‘a stern round tower of other days, 
Firm as a fortress, with its fence of stone, 
Such as an army’s baffled strength delays, 
Standing with half its battlements alone. 
* * * * * 
What was this tower of strength? within its cave 
What treasure lay so locked, so hid ?—a woman’s grave.” 
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It is the tomb of Cecilia Metella, daughter of 
Quintus Metellus, and was erected nearly two 


thousand years ago by Crassus to the memory 


of his wife. The walls are twenty-seven feet 
thick. In the interior is a room fifteen feet in 
diameter, which once contained a sarcophagus 
of white marble, since removed to the Farnese 
Palace. ° 

A little beyond this tomb, and still in the Via 
Appia, we come to the Catacombs of St. Calixtus. 
For miles around the whole plain is undermined 
by dark and winding passages, forming guch an 
extensive labyrinth that years of patient labor 
would not suffice to explore and determine their 
extent. Care was always taken by the miners to 
leave a sufficient wall on either side to support 
the arching roof above, so that these narrow pas- 
sages often run parallel and near to one another. 
Here the hunted and proscribed and hated fol- 
lowers of Christ took refuge from the fury of 
their persecutors ; and when the hatred of these 
became more intense, and when in darkness and 
under the earth protection was sought in vain, 
the poor fugitives constructed intersecting pas- 
sages through which they might escape pursuit. 
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Ilere they excavated temples to their Giod, and 
from the crypts and catacombs, in darkness and 
in incense,” holier prayer 
and more acceptable sacrifice than the bleeding 


sorrow, “*rose sweet 
hectacombs, the flame of whose offering ascended 
in the beautiful temples of the pagan gods of 
Rome. 

The study of the Roman Campagna is full of 
interest, whether we consider it in its wealthy vil- 
las and populous cities in the days of the Ceesars 
in its desolation of the present day. The 
modern tourist, passing through this region from 


or 
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June to October, will find it deserted by all who 
are able to remove to the hills. 
cottages are now to be seen ; 


No villages or 
but here and there, 
at long intervals, a dismal-looking casa/e, or farm- 
house, or, rather, a cattle-ranch. As there is no 
fixed population in these plains, laborers are en- 
gaged, during the farming season, from the high- 
lands of the Appennines, where a scanty soil, 
though under a healthy climate, does not furnish 
sufficient occupation for the native peasantry. 
These soon fall victims to the fell disease, and by 
the end of the harvest scarce half the original 
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number remains. What becomes of these poor 
wretches ? They return to the mountains. Some 
of them die on the road, and others reach home, 
exhausted with illness and fatigue, to return, if 
they live, and go through the same ordeal next 
year. 

The ony stationary population in the Maremma 
consists of buffalo- keepers. These are always 
mounted, and armed with a lance, with which 
they keep in subjection the wild cows and fierce 
bulls which roam about this region. These keep- 


ers lead a life of freedom and comparative inde- 
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pendence, like the Arab of the desert. They are 
paid yearly wages, and they manage, besides, to 
raise cattle of their own, which are allowed to 
feed with the rest. During the heats of Summer 
they retire to the shady forests which line the 
sea-shore, and where the air is not so unwhole- 
The buffalo of the 
Campagna, originally from Southern Asia and 
Northern Africa, was introduced into Italy to- 
ward the close of the sixth century. It is an 
invaluable beast of burden in the marshy dis- 
tricts, where the great breadth of its feet—some- 


some as in the open plains, 
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what resembling in this respect those of the rein- 
ecr—givi i decided advantage over horses. It 
erazes in herds in the Pontine Marshes, and will 
lie for h s mersed in water, with nothing but 

he he 3 uid often enveloping 

lf in mud, as a protection against imsects. 
The Roman ox, too, is a beautiful specimen— 
lit pre l, always of a mouse- 
color—and s ur of horns! white, with dark 

sand tips. starting from the brow and wind- 
1 hamo ert 7 mity with a graceful 
‘ really ma $} to sometimes three feet 
part at thre “ 

We have spoke e peasants who come 
down from t mou in the planting and 
harvest seaso ' j m the farms ¢ 
thie admpagna. A hn to these are Pit ra 
( pipe rs, Who n iv be seen playi io. singly or in 
‘a ps iu ort of clarionet, verv much after 

fi ‘ ttle German bands that have 
become so numerous in our large cities. Their 
carb, though tattered and worn, has a brigand air 


about it which never fails to attract attention 


nd to secure a { di for the performers. 
From what we have said, in the limits of a 
necessarily brief art ill be seen that the 


hist Da of the Roman ( ampagna is, to a certain 
identified with the history of the City of 


Though a desolate plain to-day, it 


extent, 
the ( 


was once traversed by countless warriors going or 
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returning from battles which added new territory 
already vast possessions of the Mistress of 


the World. ient glories may still be read 


monuments that line the fa- 


us Via Appia—that ** street of the dead 
late Cam- 


iCcTOss 


for the des 


immense ( hurch-1 ard,” 


regarded as such. American tour- 


pagna may be 
ts who have prepared themselves by careful and 
licious reading l many pleasant and 


may spent 


profitable hours even in such a place as the 
lesolate Campagna 

A CAT’S EAR FOR MUSIC. 
Inthe American Naturalist Mr. Nl. E. C. Stearns 
restingly discussed the effects of musical 
ds on animals, One of his correspondents 
‘Some time since I had an ordinary tor- 
e-shell cat, which had a peculiar fondness for 
tune known as ‘Rode’s Air.’ One day I 
chanced to whistle it, when, without any previous 


ing, she jumped on my shoulder, and showed 
unmistakable signs of pleasure by rubbing her 
head against mine, and trying to get as near my 
mouth as possible. [have tried many other tunes, 
ith no avail.” Captain Noble, of Forest 
Lodge, Maresfield, England, testifies that he for- 


but with 


merly had a cat which displayed a corresponding 
by plaintive tunes 


sensitiveness, but it was only 


COMPOSERS. 


OF 


as affected. When 


whistled, she would climb up, and try to get 


that she w such an air was 
, : her 
mouth as close as possible to that of the whistk 

‘I used as a rule,” says Captain Noble, * to 
whistle the ‘ Last Rose of Summer,’ when I wished 
her to perform. I never could satisfy myself 

to her motive in putting her mouth to mine. The 
most feasible conjecture that I was able to mak: 
seemed to be that she imagined me to be in pain, 
some way tried either to soothe me or tu 


stop my whistling.” 


and in 


ECCENTRICITIES 


M. SAINT-SAENS, 


OF COMPOSERS, 


the eminent French 
has brought out two new operas recently, 
‘Samson et Dalila” and ** Ascanio.” The com- 
poser did not appear before the foot-lights to re- 
ceive the customary homage from the spectators. 


coni- 


Nose? 


Oriental monarchs liked to disguise themselves, 
and mixing among their subjects learn unsugared 
their government. 
might have been secretly in the body of the house, 
formerly was during the first representation 
of his ** Phaéton.” La Bruyére observes the wise 


comments on Saint - Saéns 


as Le 


avoid sometimes society, fearing to be wearied. 
The librettist, M. Gallet, the director of the La- 
riboisiére Hospital, was the last person who saw 
M. Saint-Saéns, left for Cadiz six 
ago, under an assumed name, intending to win- 
ter at Teneriffe. Since then—up to the present 


writing—the silence of the 


who months 


tomb, 

Rumor places the absent one in Algeria, Java, 
Oceanica, a lunatic asylum, even in Paris itself. 
Ile is fifty-five years of age; his private life has 
been unhappy ; some years ago he lost his mother, 
to whom he was passionately attached; he is 
separated from his wife and two children, and he 
lived alone. He was not a society man ; he had 
a few friends, to whom he appeared periodically 
in alternate accesses of gayety and melancholy. 
Ile owned the Island of Caprera, which the Ital- 
ian Government purchased from him for four 
millions of francs, to present it as a residence to 
Garibaldi. Saint-Saéns has dissipated more than 
the half of that sum. This explains why his 
sixth cousin, an old maid, demands to be ap- 
pointed administrator of his estate—till he be 
found. No less than forty-nine other cousins 
have lodged claims for slices of the property. 
They do not seek the relative ; they are ,uneasy 
about his fortune. 

At twelve vears of age Saint-Saéns was famous ; 
he was a celebrity at twenty. Liszt predicted a 
glorious future for him ; he was an accomplished 
organist and pianist, and no mean caricaturist. 
Bach and Beethoven he knew profoundly ; from 
being an admirer Saint-Saéns became the enemy 
of Wagner. 


THREE 


serlioz, who; too, was periodically lost to sight, 
when overworked complained that he suffered 
from “fa superabundance of sensibility ; from the 
ebullition and the evaporation of the heart, the 
sense and the brain.” Composers have had ever 
their peculiarities ; thus Gliick, to heat his imag- 
ination, selected the middle of a meadow, and 
wrote under a torrid sun, a piano before him and 
two bottles of champagne at his side. Sarti pre- 
ferred composing in a vast, empty room, the ob- 
scurity lugubriously darkened, by a single lamp 
suspended from the ceiling; musical thoughts 
only came to him in the middle of the night and 
in the depths of silence. : 

Saberi sought the most crowded thoroughfares, 
walking, eating bon-Lons, and penciling down the 
notes as they flowed. 
and composed best 
friends, 


Cimarosa also liked noise, 
when surrounded by his 
Paer resembled him, plus scolding his 
children, abusing his cook, quarreling with his 
wife and caressing his dog. Saecchini could not 
write a note if his well-beloved was not at his 
side, and cats and kittens gamboling about his 
leg®.' Paisiello could only compose in bed; it 
was ‘between a pair of sheets his ‘‘ Barbier de 
Séville” was written. Zingarelli sought inspira- 
tion by reading some chapters from the Fathers 
a Latin author. Anfossi, to stimulate his 
genius, surrounded himself with roast capons, 
smoking hot sausages and stewed ham. Haydn, 
solitary on his chair, concentrated his attention 
in mystic voyages through the heavens, with the 
angels, the ring of Frederick always on his finger, 
uid in full evening costume. Wagner dressed 
himself in garments of different colors, in har- 
mony with his dominant sentiments. No one 
knew when Rossini wrote; he passed his time in 
‘masher” demands, visiting Signora Colbran, 
sipping coffee in orange-arbors, 
papers, and 
himself, 


reading news- 


ating macaroni—that he cooked 


THREE AMERICANS, 

[ RECALLED the incident (says a writer in the 
New York World) as I sat in Trinity listening to 
Phillips Brooks’s noon-time talks. 


It happened 
in the Spring of 1883. 


The four of us had gone 


AMERICANS. 


to Europe together—Dr. MeVickar, of Philadel- 
phia, Phillips Brooks and Mr, Robinson, the 
builder of Boston’s Trinity Church. Robinson 
stands six feet two inches in his stockings, Dr. 
MeVickar measures six feet four and 
Brooks exceeds six feet in height, Robinson is 
sensitive about his length, and suggested that in 
order to avoid comment the three tall men avoid 
being seen together, 


' hg as 
Inches, 


They humorously ealled 
Ar- 
riving in England, they went direct to Leeds, 
where they learned that a lecturer would address 
the working classes on ‘‘ America and Ameri- 
cans.” Anxious to hear what Englishmen thought 
of the Great Republic, they went to the hall. 
They entered separately, and took seats as far 
apart as possible. 


themselves ** Brown, Jones and Robinson.” 


The lecturer, after some un- 
interesting remarks, said that Americans were, 
as a rule, short, and seldom, if ever, rose to the 
height of five feet ten inches. In fact, they were 
a race of pyginies. Ile did not know to what 
cause he could attribute this fact, but he wished 
he could present examples, 

Philltps Brooks rove to his feet and stretched 
his six-foot frame to the uttermost, as he said : 
**T am an American, and am, as you see, abcut 
six feet in height. I do not exceed the average 
American in stature or in weight—though I turn 
the scales at two hundred pounds—and I sin- 


cerely hope that if there be any other representa- 
tive of my country present he will youch for the 
truthfulness of my remarks,” 


After a moment’s interval Mr. Robinson rose, 
and, in a stentorian voice, cried: ‘*I am from 
America, in which country my diminutive height 
—six feet two—is the subject of no remark, as | 
am just a little above the average. If there be 
any other Americau here, I hope that he will cor- 
roborate my testimony.” 

The house was in a jolly humor, Waiting 
until the excitement could abate in some degree, 
and the poor lecturer regain Control of his shat- 
tered nerves, Dr. McVickar slowly drew his majes- 
tic form to his full height, and exclaimed : “J am 
an——” But he got no further. The audience 
roared, The ran down the aisle into 
the street, and the people crowded about the 
three giants. 


lecturer 


MY 
Dy 
WHEN sunshine wakes the sleeping lands, 
Below the terrace-steps she stands, 
And instantly, when first she stirs, 
Flock round her feathered pensioners 
And oh, she is so fair to see, 
I too her pensioner must be, 
And humbly wait but for a smile, 
To make me happy for awhile ! 


LADY. 


G. W. 


Yet afterward when she has gone, 

Tis just as though no sun had shone, 
And in the darkness of despair 

I grope, and find no comfort there. 
For she is as some bright, bright star, 
That I must gaze at from afar 

And know it never can be mine, 


However graciously it shine! 


yt 


‘““THE PILOT HAD 


“COUSIN SARAH”: 


FALLEN, AND IN HIS PLACE AT THE SMOKING, SEETHING HELM STOOD A WOMAN.” 


AN INCIDENT 


By MARY ANNALBLE IANTON, 


It was the most irregular of quartets—a pretty, 
sweet-voiced matron; a gay young student, her 
brother ; a dainty little inaid, with voice and cyes 
like the matron ; and, most incongruous of all, the 
old-maid cousin, Sarah, so sad-eyed and retentive 
in her unobtrusive Puritanism, that at times they 
seemed almost a trio. They were bound for the 
West, with a Rocky Mountain trading-post for an 
ultimate object. Their line of action was far 
from being the straight and narrow path so 
highly recommended by theologians for secular 
pedestrianism. It was an invitingly circuitous 
route, which would first establish them in lux- 
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urious palace-cars ; later, leave them to the mercy 
of pine-seats and the society of immigrants ; next, 
a six-wecks trip on a Missouri River steamer ; and 
lastly, for a three-hundred-mile drive through 
the heart of the famous Sitting Bull’s precarious 
territory. 

As the wild scheme was formulated, the quar- 
tet experienced a sense of kinship with Jules 
Verne and Thomas Cook. The familar name of 
Columbus acquired a deeper significance, and 
they began for the first to really appreciate the 
heroism involved in that most adventurous voy- 
age of 1492, which cannot be remembered wholly 


82 “ COUSIN 
without censure for having established the, pre- 
cedent of importing “Italian labor.” 

The journey as far as Sioux City might have 
interested Pocahontas and her early English 
adorer, Captain John. But who in the nine- 
teenth century is not sophisticated out of all 
reverence for these fairy inventions, that have an- 
nihilated space and made all nations as one land ? 
But who in this, or any other, century could 
look unmoved upon a stern-wheel, flat-bottomed 
Missouri River steamer ? Nothing could be ug- 
lier or more interesting ; every arch out of draw- 
ing, every pillar out of proportion, its very un- 
gainliness savored of piquancy, and the total ab- 
sence of effort to hide its uncouthness could not 
fail to inspire confidence in its integrity. 

The captain of the Aey West was a genuine 
frontiersman, a type of man as common in the 
West thirty years ago as sage-brush ; it is meet 
that we should speak well of them, for they were 
men courageous and bravest, and very necessary 
to the growth and expansion of our civilization. 
Having served their purpose and outgrown their 
usefulness, another century will witness their ex- 
tinction with the North American Indian and the 
buffalo. 

Captain Todd was a man of uncertain gait and 
theology ; he knew as little of syntax as of the 
origin of the Sanhedrim. Yet, though the best 
poker-player on the river, he never failed in 
courtesy to his clerical passengers; his attitude 
toward them was, however, sympathetic rather 
than reverential. 

The yride of the company and crew was a 
monumental with a slab 
in dull gray and black, as though in perpetual 
‘+ half mourning.” On the exact centre of this fu- 
nereal ornament lay the Bible, and 
placed diagonally across it with masculine pre- 
cision ** Hoyle’s Rules and Regulations for Cards.” 
It was the captain’s library, and the relative value 
of the two volumes was usually regarded by him 
with benignant impartiality. Only once is it re- 
corded that he manifested the slightest bias. <A 
game of poker had been interrupted to give place 
to a religious service conducted by a young dom- 


centre-table decorated 


St. James 


inie whose collars and dogma were alike of un- 
alterable altitude and stiffness. But the 
had shifted so suddenly, and the captain’s interest 
in the pool had been so extensive, that when the 
gentle young divine asked for a text, the captain 
responded by involuntarily passing up ‘* Hoyle” 
as the * best all-round authority.” 

The first twilight on board was a revelation to 
the quartet, accustomed only to the rapidly van- 
ishing, energetic dusk of the East. How mellow 


scene 


and tender it seemed! Every harsh outline was lost. 
The river grew blue, and the shores stretched out 
in endless mystery, and all so softened and spirit- 


SARAH.” 


ualized that the soft, rose-scented wind seemed 
blowing straight from paradise. As though con- 
scious of the admiration it excited, it lingered on 
and on, deepening with evident reluctance, and 
gradually vanishing to the sighing accompani- 
ment of the warm night-wind. 

The pilot was, perhaps, the most insignificant 
of all the crew; a little man, whose hair was red 
and stature meagre, yet a man of many ideals, 
The loneliness of his life, as well as the desolate 
grandeur of the scenery with which he was con- 
stantly surrounded, had resulted in an almost ab- 
normal development of imaginative qualities, 
‘‘until his waking moments teemed with such 
fanciful convictions as made life itself a dream.” 

No friends in the world were as dear to him as 
the wild, rugged mountains that bounded his 
vision for days at a time ; to them he gave such a 
friendship as he would have offered to some grand 
old philosopher, expecting little return, content 
to sit and worship only. Not less fervent was his 
love for the dainty, modest wild flowers that wel- 
comed him back every Spring ; and they returned 
his affection, and often wafted him faint, fragrant 
greeting up to the very pilot-windows. Ofttimes 
at twilight, when they were wet with dew, he 
would wander down among them, and if quite 
alone, touch them caressingly with his hard callous 
hands ; but he never picked them—his love was 
too sincere. At sunset he was happiest. While the 
boat lay at anchor the deck-hands chanted sombre 
melodies, swaying rhythmally under their burden 
of cotton-wood fuel. With ever-reeurring delight 
he would throw himself back on the low, padded 
seat, pull his ragged sombrero low over his fore- 
head, and, with eyes half-closed to perfect the per- 
spective, abandon himself to as utter and passion- 
ate enjoyment of Nature as any Sun-worshiper of 
Eastern lands. If you had gone to him then to 
talk philosophy he would have wisely granted 
himself a Pantheist and regretted only your in- 
terruption. . . . As the real world about him 
gradually faded into the mysterious twilight, 
strange, weird thoughts would creep into his 
brain, and he would fancy that in the fierce-rush- 
ing current the boat had broken loose from her 
mooring and was drifting swiftly with it—far, far 
away from the Indian tents and crowded cabin ; 
on and on, out into a fairy country of his own 
creation—a country where the men were dark- 
haired, strong-limbed heroes, and the women held 
him spell-bound with light of their grave, tender 
eves, 

Rarely, indeed, was his sanctum invaded —so 
rarely that he proved himself a somewhat reluc- 
tant host to Cousin Sarah’s timid knock. The 
voyage was a week old when she ventured up the 
narrow staircase for the first, timorously explain- 
ing that ‘‘the view was so fine”; but Sarah’s eyes 
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were not tender, and the delicate-faced little 
officer preferred the shadowy women of his dream- 
country. 

Sarah’s life had always been a painfully meagre 
one ; it had almost exhausted itself in the vapid 
uniformity of New England farm-life—a life ut- 
terly barren in its far remove from the sharp 
edges of pain and pleasure. It seemed strange, 
indeed, that the pilot’s face of evanescent sadness 
and latent refinement could so quickly have 
touched her fancy. Without stopping 
tion her own motives, she returned again and 
again with gentle insistence. That the pilot sel- 
dom noticed or greeted her made but little differ- 
ence. She had never existed to men. For many 
years she had patiently accepted her lonely lot as 
‘** God’s wish,” and in pursuance of that belief had 
built up a high hedge about her heart, through 
which she never peered. That the hedge might 
prove a thorny one, and wound cruelly where it 
had been built for defense, as yet had not oc- 
curred to her. Every bright morning she came 
and went contentedly, for the first time in her 
life perfectly happy—the deep, unconscious hap- 
piness of a child. 

If the dreamy man at the wheel had been con- 
scious of her presence, he would have ascribed it 
to but one cause—that they were of one creed, 
that she worshiped his God—Nature. I[t could 
not surprise him to find some one else experienc- 
ing an occasional hunger for the beauty that was 
to him as daily bread. In this thoughtless fash- 
ion would he have found a solution for her visits, 
if he had thought of them at all, which he 
did not. 

The radiant, sunny days sped swiftly by, as 


to ques- 


though in haste to accomplish their mission and 


off. To Sarah they seemed cruelly short ; 
they were such beautiful days, so heavy with un- 
utterable contentment. In retrospect she found 
it difficult to sepatate them one from another ; 
the time seemed one vivid coruscation of light— 
how it glittered and sparkled as she recalled those 
quiet, ineffable hours in the tiny pilot-house ! 

It was the last night on board. The cabin where 
the little party were assembled seemed stifling to 
Sarah. ‘To be alone, she had gone out on the 
low deck, and, seated on the narrow bench over- 
looking the cool water, she tried to think—to force 
herself to realize that to-morrow it should all end, 
and the days once more assume the harsh, sepa- 
rate outline of old; and with the full realiza- 
tion came a consciousness of impending sorrow. 
Slowly she began to comprehend something of the 
awful struggle awaiting her. Strangely enough, 
her thoughts drifted back to the peace of her old 
life ; she remembered with scorn her utter resig- 
nation to it; she remembered with a shudder 
how she had hedged in her heart with her own 


be 
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hand. ‘‘ With her own hand!” As she repeated 
the words half aloud, a strange thought came to 
her. She shivered violently in the hot Summer 
air. If she had imprisoned her affections for so 
long, why might she not set them free ?—other 
women had done so! She even remembered, in 
her agony of mind, of a strange, new book in 
which women were as free as men to own their 
love. Love! As the key-note of life re-echoed 
in her heart again and again, she ceased to reason. 
It was like a chord of music from the angelic 
hosts ; for one brief moment it was ecstasy. Then 
she closed her lips tightly, a wave of crimson 
swept over her face ; her throat 
were hot and dry. 

On the deck below there were great iron tanks 
in which huge cotton-wood logs burned brightly. 
A long, fitful gleam shot up through the black- 
ness, relieving for an instant every harsh outline 
of the ascetic figure and deeply creviced flesh. 
Quickly shading her haggarl face from the piti- 
less revelation, Sarah slipped back into a deeper 
shadow—her rightful heritage, she bitterly as- 
sured herself. 

For hours she crouched so, unnoticed. 


even her hands 


The 
glowing lights in the huge caldrons flickered 
out. The men dozed off in the swaying ham- 
mocks. Once the creaking sound of the revoly- 
ing pilot-wheel penetrated her stupor, and was 
answered with a muffled, choking sound—the sob 
of an old woman. .... The atmosphere grew 
oppressive, and hot, too—like a blast from an 
open furnace. A strange, golden light brightened 
everything. Sarah wondered vaguely if it was 
daylight. She eould see quite distinctly. All 
was quiet, The light 
grew more and more vivid, the heat more unen- 
durable. She roused suddenly, and glanced anx- 
iously at the pilot. His face was set, and even 
in the awful glare deadly white, and the boat 
was headed toward the shore! Vhe truth reached 
her at last; her parched, burning lips parted in 
an awful cry—a ery husky and despairing, like a 
caged maniac. In an instant all about was direst 
confusion. The men on the lower deck sprang 
up with blanched faces, and through the glare 
and smoke came the pretty matron, with her 
brother and the little maid. The captain and 
crew were brave men—brave in a dull, patient way 
—and they worked as men only can in the shadow 
of death. Slowly—oh, so slowly !—the boat neared 
the green shining bank; only a few more turns 
at the wheel—a few more breathless, panting mo- 
ments! But the pilot is fainting, and the boat 
drifting back with the current. The crew gaze 
at the motionless wheel, benumbed with the 
creeping paralysis of horror, Who among them 
dare reach it over the burning, crumbling stair- 
vase ? 


everyone asleep. 
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For a moment that seemed to stretch into eter- 
nity Sarah stood irresolute ; then, hastily kiss- 
ing the little maid, she covered her face and 
disappeared in the smoke. 

Once more the boat nears the shore—now with 
a jolting, uneven mo- 
tion, as though guided 
by a strange hand. 
At the first sound the 
captain looked aloft. 
The pilot had fallen, 
and in his place at 
the smoking, seething 
helm stood a woman. 
The flames were creep- 
ing with eager fury up 
to the very windows, 
but the woman never 
looks down. At her 
feet, close against her, 
presses heavily the 
weight of the man she 
loves. It was not 
meant for her to share 
his life, but to share his heroism—to die with 
him. God had granted her that. And her face, 
no longer old and haggard, shines with the light 
of duty and love until it is transfigured. 

A sharp, grating sound! The keel is grinding 
on the shore ! 

*€ All saved but two!” The women weep bit- 
terly, and the men stand with heads bared, as 
though listening to a prayer. 


CHAIRS.— EGYPTIAN CHAIR. 
SEE PAGE 88. 


THINGS. 

GiBBoN describes how, when the Emperor 
Mahmud was near death, ‘‘he surveyed the vast 
and various chambers of the Treasury of Gazna ; 
burst into tears, and 
again the 
doors, without be- 
stowing any portion 
of the wealth which 
he could no longer 
hope to preserve.” 
The invincible 
enemy was on the 
threshold, not to be 
bought off by all the 
gold of India; yet 
the man in whom 
avarice had been the 
ruling passion could 
not bring himself 
to distribute those 
hoards which had been the joy of life. Were it not 
for this adhesive quality in poor humanity, this 
fond clinging to surplus wealth, how much lighter 


closed 


one 
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THINGS. 


would be the amount of legacy duty, and how 
much more frequent the transfer of fortunes by 
deed of gift! Why should not dear old Uncle 
Itunks, devoured by gout, a close prisoner to one 
small suite of rooms in his palace, and reduced to 
a regimen which strictly forbids all luxury, give 
himself the pleasure of passing on the bulk of his 
fortune to his nephew, who lives shabbily and 
scrimpingly with an anxious wife and a quiverful 
of hungry sons and daughters ?—why, except that 
serips and shares, foreign bonds and Mexican 
street-railways, water-works, gas and telegraphs 
are the ** things ” which Hunks loves, superfluous 
and 
they are, and 
that the mere 
reading over the 
long list of his 
securities 


useless as 


is a 
solace and de- 
light to him 
such as neither 
friendship nor 
philosophy can 
afford ? The 
schedule will be 
found crumpled 
in his dead hand, it may be ; and ‘om Hunks will 
pay three per cent. to the State for the privilege 
of succeeding to his kinsman’s wealth. 

What would life be worth without ‘ things ’ 
What constitutes the difference between the sav- 
age and the civilized citizen ?) Things—only 
things. Ilow baldly, barely, uninterestingly su- 
perior stand out from the page of history tho 
early kings of Rome and the earlier heroes of the 
Republic—the rugged virtues of Sparta and of 
Athens in the beginning of days, when architect- 
ure was cylopean, and men and women had not 
yet begun to surround their lives with art and 
luxury ! How much nearer do we seem to get to 
Agamemnon and his contemporaries when we sec 
the gold chains and bracelets, the butter-boat 
lamps and ear-rings and ornaments found in 
the tombs of Mycene ? 

Perhaps we, most of us, go through life hardly 
conscious of how much we care for inanimate ob- 
jects, and how closely all our ideas of happiness 
are associated 
with the clothes 
we wear and the 
houses in which 


ASSYRIAN STOOL. 


we live—our 
flower - gardens, 
our carriages, 
our books, and 
the very paper- 
knives. with 
which we cut 
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their pages. We hear numbers of people boast 
of their love of home. Is it for the sake of the 
family circle which gathers within those walls— 
which often cannot exist without more or less 
robust family quar- 
rels ? Is it not rather 
for the sake of the 
walls themselves, the 
pictures that adorn 
them, the friendly 
nooks and 
the cozy arm-chairs— 
what a steadfast 
friend is your familiar 
arm-chair !—no_ way- 
ering or cooling down 
in friendship within 
those soft, embracing 
arms—the secrétaire, 
the waste-paper 
basket, the spring- 
mattress and. eider- 
down, the favorite garden-walk, the trees you have 
planted, the shrubberies whose development you 


have watched ? Things, only things! Turn us out 
5S g 


corners, 


ASSYRIAN CHAIR (FROM A 
BASS-RELIEF AT XANTHUS). 


of the house we have built and furnished, strip 
us of place and fortune, and we hardly know our- 
selves. Only consummate greatness can bear such 
a reverse with the serene and philosophical tem- 


per. Yet we bear that greater loss of friends and 
kindred, we see the familiar faces vanish, we 
watch the list of early friends dwindle till there 
is scarcely one left whom we knew and loved 
when we were young ; and we go jogging placidly 
along the road of life, taking our pleasure out of 
things—a newly furnished drawing-room, a newly 
acquired picture, the discovery of a new tailor or 
dress- maker, the removal to a finer and more 
perfect house. 

Anatomize the 

brain of the 

fair young girl 

who is to be a 

bride to - mor- 

row, and the 

odds are you 

will find it 

stuffed with érouws- 
seau and wedding- 
gifts almost to the 
exclusion of the 
bridegroom. Oc- 
cupation, inter- 
est, amusement, 
scope for our af- 
fections, are all to 
be bought with 
money; if we 
have enough of 
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that, we are never without the consolation to be 
derived from things. And even for those who 
have very little of this world’s wealth there is still 
the pleasure of possession. The Scottish house- 
wife has her chest of 
drawers, shining ma- 
hogany, a spot of 
light and brightness 
within the bare stone 
cottage ; the Irishwo- 
man, even in her mud 
hovel, takes pride in 
her dresser, with its 
shelves of crockery, 
though perchance the 
gem of the collection 
may be a bottomless 
jug picked up off the 
dust-heap ; the thrifty 
American hoards all 
odds and ends that 
may ‘come in handy.” 

In lives of toil and thrift small things take an 
exaggerated value and importance ; but bare sub- 
sistence, life without individual surroundings, 
possessions of some kind, however humble, means 
desperation : the life of the Radical and the So- 
cialist, the man who has nothing to lose and all 
to gain from upheaval and revolution, the man 
to whom smashing windows and spoiling a trades- 
man’s delicate wares, is as a deep draught of the 
wine of life. 

Mstheticism has become but another word for 
the worship of things; and those who can re- 
member our houses before that word began to be 
heard in the land must needs perceive how much 
the wsthetic movement has added to our every- 
day possessions, and to the small joys which are 

to be derived 

from art and 
floriculture. It 
has filled our 
houses with 
the color and 
brightness of 
flowers, and 
has taught us 
further that there 
can be as much 
beauty in corn- 
cockles and pop- 
pies as in the cost- 
liest exotics ; and 
that the wild bul- 
rush and the cot- 
tager’s sunflower 
lend themselves 
as perfectly to 
artistic decoration 
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as the delicate azalea and the arum lily. It has 
crammed our drawing-rooms with prettinesses 
and trivialities which make home more difficult 
to feave. 
man cure, from a Scottish grouse-moor or deer- 
walk, from the rough-and-ready entertainment of 
a shooting-lodge or the gairish monotony of a 
monster hotel, we tell each other how nice it is to 


On returning from some Swiss or Ger- 


be at home, how pleasant to find oneself among 
one’s own belongings. How much of our glad- 
ness comes from reunion with cherished friends, 
or how much from the sensation of getting back 
to our own things—the well-filled book-case, the 
sheltered corner with its six-leaved Japanese 
screen ? There is adark hour in our lives, per- 
haps, when we ery: ‘‘ Oh, that I were in a garret, 
living on bread and water, with that vanished 
hand clasped in mine, that one dear voice sound- 
ing in my ear!” There is a time when we utter 
this lament in our despairing love, and when we 
mean it, and would thank God to be taken at our 
word; but such a love as that comes seldom in a 
life. For the most part, we suffer and make our 
moan, and fall back upon the consolation to be 
derived from things—those things which it will 
be life’s bitterest trial to lose in death; when, 
like Mahmud, we shall the door of 
treasury, and look inside, and burst into tears at 
the thought that we must leave our treasure to 
others. ‘Tout avoir, et tout perdre, quel effon- 
drement !” exclaims Daudet, in his too graphic 
picture of the last hours of the Due de Mora, 


open our 


alias de Morny. 


THE LARGEST KNOWN FLOWER. 

In the farthest south-eastern the 
Philippine group, Mindanao, and on one of its 
mountains, Parag, in the neighborhood of the 
highest peak on the island, the voleano Apo, a 
party of botanical and ethnographical explorers 
found recently, at the height of 2,500 feet above 
the sea-level, a colossal flower. ‘The discoverer, 
Dr. Alexander Schadenberg, could scarcely be- 


island of 


lieve his eyes when he saw, amid the low-growing 
the immense buds of this flower, like 
gigantic cabbage-heads. But the doctor was still 
more astonished when he found a specimen in 
full bloom, a five-petaled flower nearly a yard in 
diameter—as large as a carriage-wheel, in fact, 


bushes, 


This enormous blossom was borne on a sort of 
vine creeping on the ground. The native who 
accompanied Dr. Schadenberg called it dolo. 
The party had no scale by which the weight of 
the flower could be ascertained, but they im- 
provised a swinging scale, using their boxes and 


specimens as weights. Weighing these, when 


opportunity served, it was found that a single 
flower weighed more than twenty-two pounds. It 
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was impossible to transport the fresh flower, so 
the travelers photographed it, and dried a num- 
ber of its leaves by the heat of the fire. Dr. 
Schadenberg then sent the photographs and dried 
specimens to the Royal Botanical Garden, Bres- 
lau, where the learned director immediately rec- 
ognized it as a species of Rafflesia, a plant for- 
merly discovered in Sumatra and named after the 
English Stamford Raffles. The 
new flower was accordingly named Rafllesia Scha- 


governor, Sir 
denbergina. 


BREBANTIO’S LEGACY, 
By GEORGE KLINGLE. 
BreBANTIO gave me a signet-ring ; 
Something he said of his liege, his king— 
Something, something of ring and crest, 
I scarcely mind what, remembering best— 
Well, well, it is over; some things which are past 
Cling close in the memory up to the last; 
Take back the ring-—imore breath! more air! 
Lift me up higher!—and bid him wear, 
Forever and ever, that signet-ring 
Just for the sake of his liege, his king. 
The lights burn low. Is it thus you keep 
Vigil, watch while the night is deep ? 
Come closer; the darkness grows on apace : 
Let me touch some hand !—when you see his faco 
Tell him—nay, tell him not, I say ; 
He remembers the priest and the bridal day, 
And the trampling: feet, and the festive train, 
And the misty lights of the holy fane, 
And the courtiers lordly, proud and tall, 
And the bride he wed, and, mid them all, 
The heart which was crushed—oh, give me air! 
Take him the ring of the king to wear, 
But speak not a word of the heart in its shroud 
That stood in the midst of the festive crowd, 
But see, ere thou leave him, the signet-ring 
Flash on the hand of the liege of the king ? 


PARADOXES. 
By j, N. 

WHAT isa paradox ? It is not easy to define. 
Nor would a definition be satisfactory without 
some illustration. Example is better than pre- 
cept, not only in its effect, but also in what pro- 
duces that effect, in intelligibility and in interest. 

Seneca, in one of his letters to Lucilius, strives 
to console him for his experience of ingratitude. 
** You complain,” he writes, “that you have done 
a man whom you thought your friend a deal of 
good by helping him in his necessities, and sacri- 
ficing your own interests to his convenience, and 
after all your supposed friend has proved ungrate- 
ful. Consider yourself fortunate, rather,” says 
Seneca, ‘‘if this is the first time such an accident 
has befallen you.” The Stoic philosopher seems 
to have had, in this respect, a somewhat similar 
opinion of mankind to that of the gentleman who, 
on being asked why he always shirked, if possible, 
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his power of appointment to a lucrative office, re- 
plied: ‘‘Why, you see, there are always many 
candidates—let us say fifty. I can only give the 
place toone. What is the result ? I make forty- 
nine men my enemies, and one man ungrateful.” 
‘l'o all except cynics this tenet of human ingrati- 
tude is as much a paradox as the favorite position 
of Epictetus, that he who killed a cock unneces- 
sarily was equally in fault with him who murdered 
his own father. 

A paradox is a proposition really or apparently 
contradictory to a commonly received idea. It is 
a sentiment expressed in opposition to a vulgar 
tenet. It is, as its name indicates, a conceit eon- 
trary to opinion, but not—as Cleanthes, its Stoic 
parent, was anxious to explain—contrary to reason. 
A position contrary to reason is a paralogism. A 
paralogism cannot therefore be true, which a par- 
adox may be—though as soon as it is commonly 
known to be a truth it ceases, of course, to be a 
paradox. It was a paradox for our ancestors that 
a man could, by any human possibility of contriv- 
ance, travel sixty miles in an hour. The idea 
was for them a fallacy. For them it was an opin- 
ion dwelling in the clouds of ignorance or of mad- 
ness. 

Almost every truth has, indeed, on its first 
publication been regarded as a paradox. And, 
as a paradox, has met with cold entertainment. 
Eccentricity of opinion has been rarely weleomed 
with delight. There are, indeed, many who re- 
gard the introduction of a new and unfamiliar 
idea in the light of a personal insult. It tends, 
they believe, to unsettle intellectual foundations 
ancient and well established, it removes old intel- 
lectual landmarks, it disturbs well-crusted preju- 
dice, it introduces riot into a sleepy land of ideal 
repose, it substitutes mental anarchy for estab- 
lished order. And so paradox is almost a syn- 
onym for crror in the judgment of the general. 
But to the philosopher it is a problem, a pleasing 
wonder, a step in the rope-walk of knowledge. 
It isa part of that passage from one amazement 
to another, from the uneducated to the educated 
surprise which approximates very nearly to Aris- 
totle’s definition of science. 

Paradoxes are perilous. Tell your mother-in- 
law, who is suffering from an acute attack of 
toothache, that illness is necessary to health, and 
that we are never better than after we have been 
very ill; and it is all the world to nothing that 
the intimate and cordial relations hitherto sub- 
sisting between you twain will be seriously dis- 
turbed. Tell your fat-headed neighbor, who with 
a purse filled to repletion by commercial probity 
has retired into the glaring splendor of a brand- 
new Villa, brand-new furniture, brand-new every- 
thing, except, of course, ancestors and a private 
life—tell this addle-pated old gentleman that wis- 


dom is the only real wealth, and honesty the only 
real happiness; put clearly before him, if you 
can, this paradox of Seneca—and a thousand 
dollars to a nut-shell you will stretch your legs 
under his particular mahogany no more. 

It is a common idea that money is a good, and 
it would seem what Desdemona calls ‘‘an old 
ale- 
and 
yet this has been done, and by people of no mean 
erudition. 


fond paradox to make fools laugh i’ the 
house ” to endeavor to prove the contrary ; 


Some of the arguments supporting 
this common paradox are not devoid of a quaint 
interest. Shall a man, says a French philosopher 
of the middle of the sixteenth century, desire 
riches which are gathered with labor, preserved 
with anxiety and lost with regret ? And for 
what purpose ? For the pleasures of expensive 
wines, rich dresses, precious stones, for horses, 
falcons, or for fowls. He shows the pleasures of 
these to be all idle, and rises into eloquence on 
the matter of fowls. ‘* What,” he asks, ‘are 
fowls but the food of foxes and weasels, plagues 
of the garden and ruin of the granary? What 
amount of annoyance does not this one little 
beast produce ? For a miserable egg what a 
racket! What a clatter, what a hurly-burly for 
such a little thing! And this, indeed, supposing 
it to be good! But who knows not by sad expe- 
rience—ay, and by the testimony also of the 
learned among physicians—that an egg when 
fresh subverts the stomach, and when stale ‘ 
It is unnecessary to follow the author further ; the 
effects of a stale egg are too commonly known to 
need recapitulation here. Another paradox of 
our sixteenth-century Frenchman is that 

in its nature is dissolute and vain. He shows at 
great length that it is apt to generate melancholy 
—an opinion supported by Shakespeare in a well- 
known play; tells us that it was banished by 
Athanasius (whose works we are urgently, by Je- 
rome, recommended to read) from the Christian 
Church. 

But one of the strangest of paradoxes is his con- 
demnation of sport. He seems to be of the opin- 
ion of his fellow-countryman who, after meeting 
with many casualties, wished to know if men have 
ever hunted twice. Hunting, he says, is not the 
recreation which a studious and virtuous gentle- 
man would desire. It is an exercise of cruelty, a 
frenzied delight. It was first invented by the 
Thebans, a nation fierce and bestial ; and it is 
impossible, he triumphantly concludes, to point 
out one of the good patriarchs (Cain and Esau 
are excluded from the category) who was ever a 
sportsman. ‘This paradox and others—such as 
that fear is more desirable than courage, igno- 
‘ance than wisdom, dimness of vision than clear- 
sightedness, ugliness than beauty, imprisonment 
than liberty, and a cottage than a palace—are 


music 
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little likely, by however ingenious arguments they 
may be and have been supported, ever to become 
generally allowed truths. They are not of those 
paradoxes of the night which become the certain- 
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eral of the ancient Egyptian chairs. One of 
these is of ebony turned and inlaid with collars 
and dies of ivory. It is low, the legs joined by 
light rails of cane, the back straight, with two 


ties of the morning. cross-bars and light 
Men may be open to ay rails between. The 
conviction, but on G: & seat is slightly hollow- 
these points it will be Al} > ed, and is of plaited 
extremely difficult to PS a cane as in modern 
find anyone to con- “at | Sih L~ hs chairs. Another is 
vince them. Those 4 WY le —- ~S> et ae hs - square, also with 
who shrink from soli- % |. [ - He ==> a. CN i | ~ straight back, but 
tude in an opinion, rid | ' =—. & —— Nu Bie ~.4 With pieces of wood 
and are never at ease 1 i FI cS WL sloped into the seat to 
but in a crowd, had as yi {| | A [ Mt make it comfortable 
best beware of para- Torres OF 1 i Hi jaa for a sitter. Small 
doxes. They are men- isl Y NES workmen's stools of 
struums of friendship, b=" | pee 2 RR Ne Ve i blocks of wood hol- 
they disintegrate re- lowed out and with 
gar le Singularity AN ENGLISH ei heneihiegpe gk ong 1633, FRoM three or four legs fast- 
of opinion approaches ened into them may 


very nearly singularity of action; and, though 
it has been said that nothing betrays a man 
into so many errors and inconveniences as the 
desire of not appearing singular, yet, on the other 
hand, singularity itself is likely to lead a man, 
supposing him to be wealthy, into something far 
more evil than error or inconvenience. It may, 


indeed, lead to nothing worse than ridicule. But 
it may also have a far more deleterious result. 


The merits and misfortunes are equally well 
known of such men as Kepler, Galileo and Tycho 
Brahe. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHAIR. 

Some of our articles of furniture are compara- 
tively modern, but chairs, tables and bedsteads 
must have been among the first articles of fur- 
niture adopted by primitive man. Made of wood, 
they were too perishable to last, and chairs shown 
in ancient sculptures carry us further back than 
actual specimens. 
The paintings in 
Egyptian tombs 
show guests seated 
on chairs of wood 
with sloping backs, 
or on stools with 
cushioned seats. 
The frame of the 
chair is often carved 
and gilt, the legs 
being often those of 
the tiger, sometimes 
with figures of ani- 
mals or captives. 
The British Mu- 
sem possesses sev- 


ENGLISH MEDIZVAL FOLDING- 
CHAIR. 


also be referred to, and a table on four legs tied 
by four bars near the lower ends. 

According to Mr. Layard, the chair represented 
in the earliest Assyrian monuments is without a 
back, and the legs tastefully carved. This form 
occurs in the Palace of Nimrid, and is sculptured 
on one of the bass-reliefs now in the British Mu- 
seum. Often the legs ended in the feet of a lion 
or the hoofs of a bull, and were made of gold, 
“On the monuments of Khor- 
sabad and by the rock tablets 6f Malthaiyah we 
find representations of chairs supported by ani- 
mals and by human figures, sometimes prisoners, 
like the Caryatides of the Greeks. In this they 
resemble the arm-chairs of Egypt, but appear to 
have been more 
This 


ornma- 


silver or bronze. 


massive. 

mode of 
menting the 
throne of the 
king was adopted 
by the 
and is seen in the 
sculpture of Per- 


Persians, 


se Pp Oo ] i s.°° The 
lion-head and 
lion-foot were 
used by other 
Oriental nations. 
The throne of 
King Solomon 


was supported by 
lions for arms, 
probably in the 
same position as 
the horses in the 
Khorsabad chair ; 
and lions of gold 
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or chryselephantine work stood six on each side 
on the six steps before the throne. 

The earliest types of the chairs used in Greece 
are those in which sculptured figures are seated. 
They date probably about four centuries before 
the Christian era, and show some types that hold 


their own to our own times. The chairs were 
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with turned legs; it is intended, probably, for 


one person only, and has no need of a footstool. 
It has been covered with a cushion. 

Scamnum was a bench or long seat of wood, 
used in poorer houses instead of the luxurious 
triclinium of the men, or arm-chairs of the 
women, for sitting at meals or other occasions. 
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ENGLISH CORONATION-CHAIR, WI'STMINSTER ABBEY. 


generally perpendicular in front and behind ; the 
frame-pieces of the seat were mortised into the 
legs. 

In a Roman house the a/riwm had double seats, 
single seats and benches. ‘There were also chairs 
that either folded or were made in the form of 
folding-chairs, such as could be carried about and 
placed in the chariot, curules. The wood-cut 
shows the sella, a seat or couch, made of wood, 


Seats were placed along the walls in the exedre 
or saloons ; marble benches in most cases, some- 
times wooden seats; particularly also in the al- 
coves that were constructed in the porticoes of 
baths and public buildings, where lectures of 
philosophers were listened to. 

When the Roman custom of reclining at meals 
was abandoned greater variety in the form of 
chairs appears. 
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The lyre-back, a form not unknown in old 
Greek and thence adopted among Roman fash- 
in ivories and 
Round cushions were hung on 


ions, is also to be seen chairs on 
in manuscripts. 
the back, 

But in the middle some with 
lion or other heads at the corners, like elongated 
(with backs, for the lord and 
the lady of the house), were the usual seats. 
Thrones, something like that of Dagobert, were 
the property of kings. King Edward the Con- 
fessor is seated on such a chair (metal and in the 
Roman shape) in the Bayeux tapestry, and folding- 
chairs of various forms, 


others covered the seat. 


benches, 


ages 


chairs or settles 


more or less following 
classical types, were used by great personages. 

The forms of chairs in use in Italy early in the 
fifteenth century were revivals of the old Roman 
folding-chair. The pairs of cross-pieces are some- 
times on the sides, sometimes set back and front, 
and in that case arm and back pieces are added, 
Generally, we may say that the fine Italian furni- 
ture of that day owed its beauty to inlaying, 
surface-gilding, tooling and painting. 

There are in the Kensington Museum some 
very interesting old chairs, made for the Castle of 
Urbino, and part of the furniture of Guidobaldo 
II., whose court, like that of Réné, King of Pro- 
vence, was the resort of troubadours, poets and 
philosophers. These chairs are covered with ge- 
ometric marquetry of white and stained ivory, ete. 

In the sixteenth century we find an elaborate 
hall-chair of Venetian make. In this the seat is 
fastened into two planks, one before and one be- 
hind, as in the wood-ecut. The planks are richly 
carved, and a third plank is let in to form a back. 
The several portions, particularly the back, were 
sometimes sufficiently thick to admit of carving 
in massive relief. The flanks of the back-piece 
are usually grotesque monsters, and the arms of 
the owner carved on ascutcheon in the centre. 
They seem to have been generally richly gilt. 
They also formed the decoration of a gyeat cor- 
ridor or hall, and were used without cushions. 

Chairs in England during the medieval period 
were sometimes made of turned wood. 
times they were cleverly arranged to fold up, as 
in our own days; the engraving is from a bean- 
tiful manuscript of the fifteenth century. The 
chair known as that of Glastonbury is a square 
board on two pairs of cross-trestles, with a square 
board for a back, held to the seat by sloping arm- 
pieces, shaped out to receive the arms of a sitter. 
On the edges of the seat and back, tenons pro- 
trude, long enough to pass through mortises in 
the leg and arm pieces, which are pegged to keep 
them firm. Like the sixteenth-century curule 
chairs these can easily be taken to pieces for tray- 
eling. 

In the seventeenth century artistic furniture- 
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makers arose in France, and the styles of chairs 
and of all other domestic furniture became an 
object of study in form, material and ornamen- 
tation. In England Gibbons showed great merit 
the last 
for the 
France 

They 
and Ja- 
Gilt bronze furniture was occasionally 
made for the palace of the kings and nobles. 

Mahogany came into use about this time, and 
fora time almost excluded all other woods from 
the better Rose-wood for a time took its 
place ; then black-walnut came into use. Now 
fashion is capricious, and chairs are made of all 
woods, and decorated or upholstered according to 
the style of the time. 

Probably the most celebrated in ex- 
istence is that coronation-chair in Westminster 
Abbey in which is set the stone known as Lia 
Fail. It is an oblong, rough stone brought from 
Scone in Scotland. 


in his carvings, but in furniture, during 
century, Chippindale stood at the head 
beauty and solidity of his work. In 
Riesener and Roentgen became famous. 
used white-wood, rose-wood, holly, maple 
burnum. 


rooms. 


ehair 


In this chair all the reigning 
sovereigns of England have been crowned since 
Edward I. Only once has it been moved out of 
the abbey. When Cromwell was installed as Lord 
Protector in Westminster Hall he was placed in 
the chair, which had been transferred there for 
the This is not the real and 
genuine Lia Fail, but is of the same material as 
the red sandstone in the neighborhood of Scone, 
and this is the explanation: It was the cus- 
tom of Celtic tribes to inaugurate their kings o1 
a sacred stone supposed to symbolize the mon- 
archy. The Irish kings were inaugurated on the 
Lia Fail, which never was anywhere but at Tara, 
the ‘*Sedes Principalis” of Ireland; and the 
kings of Seotland, first of the Pictish monarchy, 
and afterward of the Scottish kingdom which 
succeeded it, were inaugurated on this stone, 
which never was anywhere but at Scone, the 
**Sedes Principalis” both of the Pictish and the 
Scottish kingdoms. 

The original Irish Lia Fail was never re- 
moved from Tara Hall, but remains there till this 
day. 


purpose, stone 


WANDERING STUDENTS. 

Mr. J. W. Crombie has given a charming ac- 
count, in his little volume entitled ‘‘ Poets and 
Peoples of Foreign Lands,” of how Spanish stu- 
dents of old days used to wander about during 
the vacations, living entirely on their verses. 
But although the Salamanca of Gil Blas is now 


gone, it has lived to within touch of our own 
times. ‘There are gray-headed Spaniards still 
living who regret the good old days of their 
youth, when, after the Academical session was 


A JAPANESE 


over, the students set off in parties and wandered 
from village to village, trusting for a livelihood 
to nothing but their guitars, their ready wit, and 
the inexhaustible good-nature of their country- 
men. The arrival of these merry bands at a vil- 
lage was hailed with delight by both old and 
young, but by none more than the girls, who, 
according to the testimony of the couplets that 
now remain the sole epitaphs of these rollicking 
days, were bound to have a student for their first 
love. Their mothers, however, took a more prac- 
tical, if less romantic, view of such attachments. 


* Ah, yes! the student's love, my child, 
By none could be surpassed ; 
*T would be the best in all the world 
If only it would last.” 


And, indeed, it is probable that the mothers 
gauged the sincerity of their daughters’ suitors 
better than the daughters did themselves ; for it 
is hunger, not love, that is the constant theme of 
the students’ verses. None of them allude toa 
broken heart, but almost all of them to an empty 
stomach. Even when a lady on the balcony is 
being serenaded, the demands of an _ insatiable 
appetite insist on forcing themselves in and jeop- 
ardizing the romance of the situation. 

‘* Gentle lady on the baleon, 
Pity on our wretched plight, 
Pray throw down but half a dollar, 


To buy supper for to-night.” 


A STREET IN KIOTO. 

Our old friend from the country, and his be- 
longings, whose heads are together now, are there 
admiring their purchases, which I perceive to be a 
pair of Sheffield-made scissors. Above I notice 
printed in English, in large Roman letters, the 
curious sign, ‘‘ Be Not Cheaten No Take.” How 
proud was its owner of that warning to his English 
visitors ! and as it seemed intended for us it would 
obviously have been unwise to pass without discoy- 
ering its meaning. We came to the conclusion it 
was a prix fire establishment, and it would have 
been better to read it, ‘ Be not deceived—lI will 
not take offer.” Near at hand, over the door of 
a saké shop, a sign, printed in curiously drunken 
and disjointed letters, gave us the following extra- 
ordinary information, ‘‘ Pohs Gorg.” The most 
accomplished linguist might be excused if he 
failed to make this out ; so we entered the estab- 
lishment, and by the assistance of cur boy we ar- 
rived at its meaning. 

It was with a most polite bow from the bucolic 
proprietor that we were informed that he sold 
“honorable grog.” We could have seen that for 
ourselves, for were not the great straw-covered 
pansions on tap, and saké cups arranged waiting 
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the arrival of the thirsty visitor ? It dawned upon 
us on a second inspection of the sign that it had 
been stenciled, and that the stenciler had 
versed his plate in the printing of it. It was the 
fault, no doubt, of the saké and the landlord’s 
generosity. If he was satisfied and the printer 
was satisfied, it was evidently very mean of us to 
grumble. 

But we always do grumble. 


re- 


We grumbled 
at another sign over a sweetstuff shop, around 
which the younger sons of the Flowery Land clus- 
tered like bees, and wherein were displayed most 


ravishing sweets, beautifully modeled flowers in 
sugar, tottering cases of bean-jelly, tough white 
ones of rice-flour, parched peas of crystallized 
sugar and boxes of candied fruits for presents. 
These boxes bore the sign which invariably goes 
with presents in Japan—the rice-paper bow tied 
with sea-weed. They say it is to remind them of 
their humble origin—the story of the three fish- 
ers who went sailing out into the north, to whom 
they are indebted for their existence. We gruns 
bled at the sign because we objected to the last 
word thereon. It ran as follows: ‘* Baker, Con- 
fections, Infections,” 


“TRE FILA D'ORO.” 
(From the French of Leconte de Lisle.) 
Down by the sea, like swallow in her flight, 
Fain would I fly, nay, more, seek distant lands 
A pretty wish indeed! for, cruel one, 
My heart she’s circled with three golden bands. 


Her glance the first, the second is her smile, 

The third her lips. And yet those glimmering strxnds 
I love too well, ’tis martyrdom indeed 

She holds my heart with those three golden lands. 


Ah, could I loose my chain I'd take my flight, 
Farewell entreaties, torments, tears, demands 
But no! ’twere better of Love's misery 
To die, than break you, my three golden bands 
B. M. J. 


A JAPANESE SPA. 


THE group of hot springs we visited ‘lie at a 
considerable elevation above Nikko the Beauti- 
ful, where, on a solemn mountain, clothed with 
stately cryptomeria and pines, the magnificent 
tombs of the Shoguns lie embowered amid ca- 
mellia-trees, art and nature combining to pro- 
duce the most entrancing combination of grand- 
eur, with exquisite prettiness of every detail. 

Leaving these marvelous creations, we started 
up-hill on seven pack-ponies, each led by a little 
Japanese woman at a slow walk, as indeed was 
essential, seeing how insecure were our seats, 
perched on the pack-saddles, supported on either 
side by a roll of baggage, a foot on each side of 
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the pony’s neck, and holding on to the middle 
of the saddle, which has a hole in front for the 
purpose. This our guides insisted on our grasp- 
ing all the time, setting all rules of drapery at 
defiance. The ponies were provided with straw 
cruppers, and were shod with neat little straw 
shoes on their fore feet. They proved very gentle 
and sure-footed, walking up and down whole hills 
of stairs just like cats. 

Our procession was headed by a tiny woman, 
barely four feet high, who led the baggage-pony. 
We met other littlhe women coming down the 
steep paths, carrying babies on their backs, and 
ach leading a couple of ponies heavily laden 
with wood. We also met many companies of 
pilgrims returning from the summit of the sa- 
cred Mount Nan-tai-zan, and hastening to ac- 
quire more merit by ascending the still holier 
summit of Fuji-yama—an act of merit so charm- 
ing in itself that in the following Autumn I like- 
wise scaled the Peerless Mount as a true pilgrim, 
though the task of climbing to a height of 13,600 
feet on my own feet was no light undertaking. 
This, however, is essential, as no beast is allowed 
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to ascend the Holy Mount, nor may luxu- 
rious travelers be carried up. 

The devout pilgrims, who, almost with- 
out exception, are men and boys, are 
nearly all dressed in costumes of white, 
with straw hats, like huge mushrooms, 
straw sandals, cloaks of grass matting as 
sole protection against heavy rain, a 
wallet, a gourd to act as water-bottle, 
and a stout staff to assist their flagging 
steps on many a weary march, One at 
least of the company carries a small brass 
bell, which he rings continually, and 
others carry rosaries and rub their beads 
while reiterating sacred formulas. They 
come from all parts of the empire, visit- 
ing the most sacred shrines within their 
reach. 

A considerable number followed us up 
the hill, so we formed a very picturesque 
procession on a most picturesque path, 
as we specially observed on reaching 4 
wide, open gulch, where five times, on 
bridges of lightly laid branches, we 
crossed and recrossed a mountain-stream 
of purest aqua-marine, turning to white 
foam as it rushed down among great 
bowlders. On the gravelly banks grew 
plants of very tall dark-blue monk’s-hood, 
and trailing vines with scarlet leaves. We 
noted many hazel-bushes but no nuts, 
cherry-trees which blossom but bear no 
fruit, and chestnuts which do so. 
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DAGUERRE MEMORIAL. 


By W. I. LincoLn ADAms. 


Ir has been said of Daguerre’s achievement : 
‘«‘ Photography is one of the three great discover- 
ies of the age—the steam-engine, the electric 
telegraph and photography. No five centuries in 
human progress can show such strides as these.” 
And yet, let us 
remember, pho- 
tography is to- 
day the most 
universal, for is 
not the camera 
everywhere ? 

At the Con- 
vention of the 
Photographers’ 
Association of 
America, held 
in Boston in 
1889, it was re- 
solved to erect 
asuitable monu- 
ment to Da- 
guerre, the dis- 
coverer of the 
art of perman- 
ently fixing an 
image on a 
given surface— 
which is the art 
of photography. 

The proposi- 
tion was greeted 
with unbound- 
ed enthusiasm 
by all who had 
profited by and 
enjoyed the dis- 
eovery of Da- 
guerre and_ its 
many improve- 
ments. Ameri- 
cans particu- 
larly, it was 
felt, owed this 
to the modest Frenchman who had given away 
his invention to mankind for a paltry stipend of 
$1,200 a year, inasmuch as in this country pho- 
tography has been carried to the highest perfec- 
tion professionally, and is also a fascinating ac- 
complishment to many thousands of amateurs. 

The memorial will be erected in front of 
the Smithsonian Institution at Washington—the 
nearest body we have akin to the French Acad- 
emy. Mr. J. Scott Hartley, of New York, is the 
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THE DAGUERRE MONUMENT (J. 8. HARTLEY, SCULPTOR), ERECTED AT 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


sculptor, and the design represented on this page 
is now carried out in granite and bronze. 
This design, in a word, represents Fame, a rev- 
erential figure, framing the head of Daguerre 
with laurel—an emblematic trophy extending 
around the 
earth, and typi- 
fying the wuni- 
versality of his 
discovery to the 
human race. 

The monu- 
ment will stand 
sixteen feet 
high, is unique 
in composition, 
entirely apt in 
expressing the 
man and what 
he gave to the 
world, 

Louis Jacques 
Mandé Daguer- 
re was born in 
1787, in the 
little town of 

| Cormeilles, near 
Paris. He was 
singularly neg- 
lected in his 
childhood, the 
political excite- 
ment of the 
time probably 
accounting for 
this fact. 
Daguerre early 
showed an apti- 
tude for paint- 
ing, and while 
still young be- 
same khown as 
a@ scene-painter 
of considerable 
power and originality. The mechanical effects 
which the artist introduced to add to the realism 
of his stage pictures excited the admiration of 
all Paris. In 1822 Daguerre opened a diorama 
in Paris, for which he painted pictures on a co- 
lossal scale. In the sketches from nature which 
he made as studies for these immense paintings 
he frequently employed the camera-obscura, 
which was then very popular, especially among 
the wealthy classes who could afford to establish 
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the Italian Porto’s ingenious device on the hills 
belonging to their country estates. It was prob- 
ably the remarkable beauty and perfection of 
these camera-obscura pictures which caused the 
young scene-painter to attempt the discovery of 
some means by which they could be permanently 
retained. Daguerre was absolutely without scien- 
tific education or proper training for such work, 
but his ambition seems to have been indomitable. 
Hlis very ignorance of the difficulties to be en- 
countered may, have been one cause of his per- 
severance. 

He began his experiments about 1824, and 
during the next two or three years he devoted 
himself absolutely to the work. The ambitious 
and pleasure-loving young Parisian confined him- 
self so exclusively to his laboratory that his 
friends began to fear for his health, and it is 
said that Mme. Daguerre consulted an eminent 


physician as to her husband's sanity. Nothing 
could tempt him from his experiments, nor would 


His 
fuith in ultimate success scems to have been un- 
wavering. 


he allow any one to share them with him. 


During these years there are stories of his in- 
timacy with a Parisian optician by the name of 
Chevalier, of whom Daguerre had probably pur- 
chased his camera, lenses and the other necessary 
In 1826, undoubt- 
edly through Chevalier, Daguerre heard of that 
other experimenter who was pursuing the same 


articles for his experiments. 


line of investigation, and who, it is said, really 
did more for photography than Daguerre him- 
self—Joseph Nicéphore Niepcee. A lively corre- 
spondence followed, and in 1829 a partnership 
was established by which it was agreed that each 
should communicate to the other all the secrets 
of his investigation, and that each should share 
equally in the proceeds from their discoveries. 
This partnership continued until after the death 
of Niepee, whose son Isidor took the place of his 
father, and received from the French Government 
an annual life-pension of 4,000 francs when 
Daguerre received his annuity of 6,000 francs. 
The publication of the daguerreotype process 
1839. Year after year the young 
scene- painter had been toiling after his ideal, 
always endeavoring to fix the fleeting images 
formed by the lens of his camera, but without 


was made in 


success. He finally was led to his discovery by a 
happy accident. He knew that iodide of silver 
on a polished copper plate was sensitive to light, 
and that when such iodized silver plates were ex- 
posed in the camera faint images of bright objects 
were impressed upon them in the course of two 
or three hours ; but these images would gradually 
fade away, and could not be retained by any means 
then known to investigators. One day Daguerre 
removed from his camera a plate which, either 
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from the shortness of exposure to the light or the 
darkness of the day, showed no sign of an image. 
He laid this plate aside in a cupboard, intending 
to clean the surface and use it some time again, 
What was his surprise on taking out the same 
plate the next morning to find upon its surface a 
distinct and perfect picture! Another plate was 
quickly exposed for an equally short time in the 
camera, and again placed in the magic eupboard 
to remain over night; and on going to it the 
second morning he discovered another equally 
beautiful picture. The question now was, which 
of the numerous chemicals stored in this cupboard 
produced the marvelous effect. Ie finally learned, 
by taking out one chemical each day, that it was 
«a dish of mercury whose vapors produced the 
magical result, and he at once proceeded to apply 
the discovery in a practical way. 

But his discovery was only partly successful. 
The latent images formed by the camera could 
be ** developed,” it is true, but they could not as 
yet be “ fixed.” This last process, however, was 
more readily discovered. Ife first used a strong 
solution of common table-salt, in which the plates 
were soaked after development, and which dis- 
solved and washed away the iodide of silver that 
had not been acted upon by light ; but when the 
superior qualities of hyposulphite of soda were 
explained by Sir John Herschel, he at ence sub- 
stituted that chemical for the one he had been 
using. 

Daguerre’s process was really discovered in 1838, 
and it was in that year that he endeavored to 
organize a company to buy and work the new 
method. The Parisian public, however, were ut- 
terly incredulous, and the shares could not be 
In this extremity Daguerre showed his 
specimens and explained his method, in confi- 
dence, to the eminent French astronomer Arago, 
who showed the greatest enthusiasm over the new 


process. 


sold. 


As a man of world-wide scientific repu- 
tation, his indorsement of the discovery at once 
established its worth, and it was an casy matter 
for him to obtain from the French Government 
Da- 
guerre placed a written description of his process 
in the hands of Arago, in January, 1839, and at 
the same time publicly exhibited specimens of his 
work, but no details were revealed to the general 
public until the paper was read at a meeting of 
the French Academy, August 10th of the same 
year. The new process was called Daguerreotypy, 
and the enthusiastic Frenchmen went into eesta- 
sies over it. ‘‘ Painting is dead from this day !” 
exclaimed a well-known artist; but the art of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo was only assisted by 
this new science as time went on. 


the life-pension which was later awarded. 


Interested per- 


sons flocked to Paris from all over the world to 
learn the details of the process, and in « short 


THE 


time the making of daguerreotypes became a 
profitable business, not only in France and on the 
Continent, but also in England and America. 

Prominent among the earliest American da- 
guerreotypists were Professors Draper and Morse. 
It then required half an hour’s exposure in bright 
sunlight sufficiently to impress the daguerreotype 
plate. It occurred to Draper in 1839 to cover 
with white powder the sitter’s face, the eyes being 
closed, and to lessen the glare of light by caus- 
ing the sunlight to pass through a large tank con- 
taining blue liquid—ammonium sulphate of cop- 
per—before falling on the sitter’s face, filtering 
out the heat-rays, which could easily be spared, 
without diminishing the actinic or photographic 
power of the light. In 1840 regular photographic 
studios were opened in London, Edinburgh, Bir- 
mingham, and other cities of Great Britain, for 
the making of portraits by the new process ; while 
in this country the profession was still more 
widely adopted. In America, landscapes also 
were made by daguerreotypy, even at this early 
time, 2 remarkable picture of New York Harbor 
hy the process being now in the possession of 
J. Werge, of London. Daguerreotypy held sway 
for about ten years; in 1851 improvements being 
made which superseded the old process. 

The daguerreotype was a photographic image 
formed upon a silvered copper plate which had 
been made sensitive to light by iodide of silver. 
The copper plate had first to be polished and 
cleaned. It was then placed in the iodizing-box, 
where the fumes of iodine acted upon the silver 
and combined with it to.form iodide of silver. 
The plate thus made sensitive was exposed in the 
camera for from thirty minutes at first to five or 
ten minutes when the process was improved, and 
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the rays of light formed an image by decompos- 
ing the iodide of silver in proportion to their in- 
tensity. This change was an invisible one, how- 
ever, for when the plate was removed from the 
camera there were no signs whatever of any alter- 
ation. The image, therefore, had to be “ devel- 
oped,” which was done by submitting it to the 
fumes from heated mercury. The mercury- 
fumes coming in contact with the prepared sur- 
face condensed upon those parts which had been 
acted upon by light, and thus gradually formed 
the beautiful picture. After the image had 
formed it was necessary to fix it so that it should 
not fade on exposure to light. At first, as has 
been said, a strong solution of common table-salt 
was used, but later the plate was immersed in a 
solution of hyposulphite of soda, the same re- 
ducing-agent being used to this day in connection 
with ordinary photographs. he finished da- 
guerreotype was put in a velvet or morocco case 
and sold for a large price. It was very beauti- 
ful and entirely permanent, but had several de- 
fects. 

Only one picture could be made at a sitting, it 
being impossible to print through the copper 
plate, as is now done with glass negatives and 
any number of prints made from a single plate. 
Then again, the daguerreotype was mirror-like in 
nature, it being necessary to hold it at a certain 
angle to light in order to see the picture. 

In 1851 Daguerre passed away, but not until an 
excellent portrait was made of him by his own 
process. A copy of this daguerreotype, coming 
to America, is the portrait which Sculptor Hart- 
ley has taken as the model for the medallion of the 
great inventor which is to appear on the monu- 
ment erected in his honor and to his memory. 
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‘““THE FOLLOWING MORNING HIS CORPSE WAS FOUND ON THE BEACH AT THE FOOT OF THE CLIFF 
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By Lucy 

“So WAVELANDS, the Westervliet villa, is 

rented for the season, I see, after all,” quoth Dr. 

Barrington, to his young friend Raymond Rich- 

ards, as they met, one sunny June morning, on 
the porch of the Ocean House at Newport. 

“Indeed ?” responded the younger man, flick- 


ing the ashes from the tip of his cigarette as he 
Vol. XXX., No. 1—7. 


WAVELANDS,” 


OICE THAT IS STILL.” 


HI. 


HIOOPER. 


spoke. ‘‘And who is the new tenant? Some 
one with more money than brains I should say, in 
view of the really preposterous rent which was, I 
am told, demanded by the Westervliet agent.” 
‘He neither lacks brains nor money, does 
Stephen Solis. But it is rather odd to have him 
come to the surface of fashionable American 
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society after all these years. 
five at the very least.” 

‘‘Stephen Solis? The name sounds familiar. 
Stay; I think I have heard my mother talk of 
him. He was from the South, and was promi- 
nent in diplomatic circles before our Civil War, 
was he not? A rich widower, with something 
tragic in his past ?” 

‘‘You are right, Ray, though your recollec- 
tions are rather vague. Solis was a native of New 
Orleans, and was heir to one of the finest planta- 
tions in Louisiana. He interested himeelf in pol- 
ities very early in life, and was made attaché to 
one of our European Legations before he was 
twenty-five. Then he was appointed Consul to 
one of the capital cities of South America, and 
finally was made Consul-general at Calcutta. It 
is some thirty-five years since he received that 
last appointment. He filled the post splendidly, 
from a social point of view, lived in a palace, 
kept an army of servants, and had superb equi- 
pages and horses and elephants without number. 
In fact, it was reported that a good part of his 
private fortune went to pay for all this magnifi- 


cence, 


He must be sixty- 


After he had spent two years in India, 
he returned home on leave of absence, and passed 
a Winter in New York. He became an immense 
favorite in fashionable society, was invited every- 
where, and gave one or two magnificent enter- 
tainments in return. It chaneed that, at one of 
the great balls of the season, he met Miss Mabel 
Treherne, the leading belle and great heiress of 
the day, She was a very charming girl, amiable, 
gentle and affectionate, and when Solis, who was 
then one of the most fascinating men that I have 
ever known, set to work to win her affections, he 
was speedily successful. It was considered a good 
match for both, and a thoroughly suitable one. 
Mabel was my first cousin, and I was, in fact, her 
nearest relative excepting her parents, as she 
an only child. And J 


universal satisfaction expressed on all sides when 


wis well remember the 
the engagement took place, the brilliant diplo- 
matist being considered just the man to mate his 
dazzling the millions of Miss 
Treherne. Well, the marriage took place, and a 
superb affair it was. 


prospects with 

The groom lavished cash- 
mere shawls and Goleonda diamonds on his bride, 
and seemed to worship the very ground she trod 
upon, while she, poor girl, betrayed in every 
glance and gesture the passionate intensity of her 
love for her captivating bridegroom. They sailed 
And before 
the first anniversary of the wedding-day had ar- 
rived, news came from Caleutta of the 
death of Mrs. Solis.” 

** Strange ! 


for India on a bright day in October. 
sudden 
And were no particulars learned 


as to the cause ?” 
** Yes, it was alleged at the time that she died 
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of apoplexy, caused by taking a bath contrary tc 
the orders of her physician, she being then within 
some six weeks of her confinement. Then there 
were some sinister reports set afloat concerning 
the real origin of the catastrophe. It was whis- 
pered that a beautiful native woman, who had 
been accustomed to rule over the household of 
the Consul-general, and who had been unwisely 
retained by Solis as housekeeper, had some hand 
in bringing it about. One version of the story 
said that this woman had overheard the doctor's 
warning to Mr. Solis on the subject of the danger 
of bathing for the young wife at that time, and 
had forthwith gone and persuaded her mistress to 
indulge at once in the prohibited gratification. 
Another form of the story declared that, when 
Mrs. Solis first felt the premonitory symptoms of 
the fatal attack and shrieked for help, this woman 
closed the door and prevented the poor girl’s cries 
from being heard till it was too late. 
found sunk in the bath in an insensible 
condition, and died without ever regaining con 


She was 
down 


sciousness.” 

**And did Solis inherit her property ?” 

““No: as it chanced, she died before she came 
of age, and by the terms of her grandfather’s will 
the whole estate reverted to some distant relatives. 
Solis America with the remains, and 
tried to ingratiate himself with Mr. and Mrs. 
Treherne, but they would not even see him. He 
must have made money in some way since that 
time, for I hear that he is-very rich.” 

** And what has he been doing all these years ?” 

“* Well, the Civil War, of course, put a stop to 
his political career, and during the last twenty- 
five years he has lived a wandering sort of life, 
chiefly in Europe, though sometimes visiting the 
United States for a brief period. One heard of 
him as spending a Winter at Florence or at 
Rome, as entertaining elegantly in London during 


came to 


& season or two, or making a grand display of 
equipages and horses at some European corona- 
tion, but never as settling down anywhere for 
any length of time. He never married again, and 
is still handsome and captivating, I am told, so 
he may make some conquests vet the 


belles of Newport.” 
** At all events, he will be a very welcome ad- 


amongst 


dition to society during the season. Iam quite 
curious to meet Mr, Solis, now that I have heard 
his history.” 

It was not many days after the date of the fore- 
going conversation that its hero was settled at the 
beautiful villa known as Wavelands. A good deal 
of interest and curiosity was at once excited by 
his advent. 


His superb horses—several of which 
were of pure Arab breed—the massive carved. fur- 
niture from India, the strange Oriental weapons 
and objects in artistic metal-work, the real India 
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shawls that served for draperies and table-covers, 
all furnished subjects for conversation to the idle 
fashionables at Newport. Especially was there 
mention of a certain silver casket filled with un- 
set precious stones of great size and beauty, chiefly 
diamonds, with here and there a great velvet-dark 
sapphire, or a lustrous emerald, or a richly tinted 
ruby, collected, Mr. Solis was wont to say, during 
his sojourn in the East. He showed these jewels 
to very few persons, but those who had been per- 
mitted to inspect them were enthusiastic respect- 
ing their brilliancy and their great pecuniary 
value. 

The sensation created by these foreign magnifi- 
cences was heightened by the personality of their 
owner. , He was high-bred looking from the sum- 
mit of his profuse iron-gray locks to the tips of 
his small and remarkably well-shaped feet. The 
long, white hands, aquiline features, tall, slender 
and sinewy figure, and brilliant, dark eyes that 
sparkled with all the lustre of youth, preserved 
the attractiveness of the prime of manhood. But 
the chief charm of his appearance and address lay 
in their extreme elegance. Stephen Solis was a 
man of the world of the most finished and refined 
type. As host and as guest he captivated by the 
grace and suavity of his manners, as well as by 
the charm.of his conversation. He not only 


talked well, but had much to say respecting the 


celebrated personages that he had known, and 
the far-off lands with whose inhabitants and pe- 
culiarities he was familiar. He was a past grand- 
master in the art of entertaining, and a series of 
dinner-parties, each of which was not only su- 
perb, but presented some novel feature amongst 
the viands or the decorations, set the seal upon 
his popularity. He was invited everywhere, and 
knew everybody that was worth knowing. He 
seemed, however, to avoid forming friendships or 
encouraging attempts at intimacies. There were 
two families, both distantly related to him, who 
each came at long intervals to pay him a brief 
visit, and it was generally understood that these 
far-off cousins would inherit all his large fortune 
ut his demise. 

There was one peculiarity, and only one, that 
ruffled the of Mr. Solis’s de- 
meanor, and that was so slight in itself that very 
few persons thought of noticing it, or, indeed, 
ever became aware of its existence. 


ever composure 


But some- 
times, in the midst of a gay conversation at an 
afternoon reception or a ball, or at a grand din- 
ner, Mr. Solis would assume suddenly a listening 
attitude, as though hearkening to a sound inaud- 
ible to the rest of the company. This change 
of manner never lasted more than a minute or 
two, and disappeared as quickly as it arrived, but 
it was quite noticeable while it did last, and some 
few observant people began to take note of it, and 
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to watch for its coming. It was the slightest pos- 
sible variation from the gentleman’s accustomed 
demeanor, but still it was a variation, and what 
rendered it the more striking was the startled 
look in Mr. Solis’s eyes by which it was always 
accompanied, 

‘He looks as though he saw a ghost,” remarked 
some one to Dr. Barrington, respecting this odd 
expression one day. 

hea i 


hears one.” 


me he 


appears rather like a man who 
was the doctor’s response. 

Mr. Solis was on exceedingly good terms with 
the Barrington family, having in his usual suave 
and courtly way claimed relationship with the 
doctor on the ground of that gentleman having 
been the cousin of his lamented wife—of whom, 
by the way, he always spoke in a most touching 
and tender manner. He used sometimes to drop 
in at Mrs. Barrington’s receptions late in the 
afternoon, and would outstay the other guests, 
lingering over his cup of tea and chatting in his 
usual brilliant and fascinating fashion. One 
evening, while thus pleasantly engaged, his host- 
ess and her charming daughters vying with each 
other in paying him little attentions and supply- 
ing his wants, a pretty Italian dog—one of the 
white, silky-coated, fox-faced little creatures that 
one meets with at Naples—came scampering into 
the room, and, with the familiarity of an acknowl- 
edged pet and favorite, scrambled up into Mr. 
Solis’s lap. 

“Ah, you naughty creature !” cried Maude 
Barrington, coming forward to take the little 
animal away, but Mr. Solis insisted upon retain- 
ing him. 

““T am fond of dogs, Miss Mande,” he re- 
marked ; ‘‘pray leave your pet where he is.” 
So he went on talking, caressing as he did so 
the graceful head and silky ears of the pretty 
creature on his knee. Suddenly that slight but 
peculiar change of expression gnd attitude—that 
listening look that Dr. Barrington had more than 
once observed—crept over the countenance of Mr. 
Solis. It might have passed unnoticed by the 
ladies, so slight was it indeed, had it not been 
for the actions of the dog. He leaped down, with 
“ars erect, and ran forward as though obeying & 
call. Then his whole demeanor changed, his 
ears and tail fell, and with eyes fixed upon some- 
thing or somebody unseen at a point near the 
open door, he crept whining under the sofa. 

‘What in the world ails the dog ?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Barrington. ‘* Here, Stephen—Stephen !”’ 

“What! is the dog’s name the same as my 
own ?” said Mr. Solis, trying to smile, though 
pale with some unacknowledged emotion to the 
very lips. 

‘* We called him after our old courier, Stefano, 
who bought him for us in Naples. Shall we 
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change his name, Mr. Solis? It does seem rude, 
but I never thought 

‘‘ Believe me, I would not have you change 
your pet’s name for the world, Iam glad to have 


inyself so constantly recalled to your remem- 


brance.” 


And Mr. Solis finished his cup of tea, and 
asked for another, and was altogether his usual 


agreeable self up to the moment of the termina- 
tion of his visit. 

‘ But, all the same, girls, he was horribly put 
out remarked Mrs. Barring- 
ton, whilst discussing the affair afterward with 
Maude and 

‘“ Yes, about something,” responded Florence, 
thoughtfully ; ‘but I hardly think that the dog’s 
name had anything to do with it.” 


about something,” 


l‘lorence, 


VOICE 


THAT IS STILL.” 

blue water-lily of India, a plant that very rarely 
has been known to blossom outside of the tropics, 
The cotillon was led by a French prince, and the 
favors were Eastern ornaments of singular beauty. 
Mr, Solis himself surpassed all the previous im- 
pressions he had made respecting his graceful 
courtesy and charm asa host. The guests com- 
prised everybody worth knowing at Newport, and 
also large and brilliant groups of representatives 
of the best society of New York and Boston, come 
from these cities expressly for the occasion. Morn- 
ing had long since chased away the night when 
the tired their instruments 
and the last of the gay dancers took their depart- 
ure. Among the latest to linger was the Barring- 
ton family, Mr. Solis having requested Mrs. Bar- 
rington and her daughters to act as the hostesses 


musicians laid down 


Ht ae 
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*‘ What was it, then ? 
“That is hard to tell. 
it when he comes home.” 


Let us ask father about 


But Dr. Barrington, on being appealed to on 
the subject, only shook his head, and declined to 
indulge either in theories or speculations, and the 
incident was very speedily forgotten. 

The series of elegant dinners, afternoon mu- 
which had given to the host at Wave- 
lands so brilliant a reputation as an entertainer, 
culminated August with a grand ball. 
This affair, as had been anticipated, was one of 
The floral 
of the reception-rooms, halls and staircase were 
exquisite and unique. Masses of the rarest orchids 
adorned the principal 


sicales, ctc., 
late in 


exceeding magnificence. decorations 


rooms, and the centre of 
the supper-table was occupied by a group of the 


of the occasion. <As their carriage drove up to 
the door, he laid his hand on Dr. Barrington’s 
arm. 

‘* Let the ladies go home alone, doctor,” he re- 
marked. ‘*I want you to remain with me for a 
little while longer. I have something to say to 
you.” 

“Are you ill, Solis ?” responded the doctor, 
with some solicitude, noticing for the first time, 
in the cold light of the early morning, how pale 
and haggard the features of his friend appeared. 


“‘T am not ill, but I want some advice from 
you. Good-night, ladies—or, rather, good-morn- 
ing. Many apologies for detaining your escort, 


but I will not keep him from you very long.” 
As the carriage drove away, Mr. Solis led the 
way to his own especial sanctum, the library, 


“THE SOUND OF A 
which during the evening had been used as a 
smoking-room, The wide-open windows had 
purified the atmosphere. The servants closed the 
windows, placed cigars and liqueurs on the table, 
and withdrew, leaving the two gentlemen alone. 


VOICE 
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Mr. Solis threw himself back in his great arm- 
sigh, Dr. Barrington lit a 
cigar, and smoked for some minutes in silence, 
waiting for his host to speak ; but Mr. Solis ap- 
peared to be lost in thought, and said nothing. 


chair with a deep 


THESEUS SLAYING THE CENTAUR. 
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Finally, Dr. Barrington laid aside his cigar with 
the remark: ‘* You seem very weary, Solis, and 
soam I]. Suppose we postpone our conversation 
to some future occasion 7” 

**No, no!” exclaimed Mr. Solis, rousing him- 
self from his reverie. ‘I must speak to you, doc- 
tor, Who knows whether I 
ever have another opportunity ?” 

Hie poured out and drained a glass of kimmel 
as he spoke, and then went on, in a hoarse, con- 
| ‘*Do you remember your cousin 


and at once, shall 


strained tone: 
Mabel—my wife ?” 

°F Perfectly.” 

‘There were strange rumors set afloat at the 
were there not’ Oh, you 
know that there were odd 
but they were false—I swear to you 


her death, 


need not deny it l 


time of 


stories told 
that they 
Ile 


ried steps. 


vere false - 


rose, and paced the room with quick, hur- 
Then, pausing before the doctor, he 
continued: ‘* They say that when she sank down 
dying in her bath she called for help—she called 
and nobody came. But I never dreamed 
had taken ill—or that 
I was in the power of a fiend—a she- 


oh me 
that 
dying. 


she been she was 
devil —the most unscrupulous as well as the 
most fascinating of women. Her arms 
round me, her kisses bewildered my brain. | 
fan- 


were 


did not hear Mabel’s cries—or, if I did, I 
cied it was nothing—some feminine foolishness 
—liysterics, perhaps.” 

He turned away, and again paced the floor with 
hurried steps. Then he paused once more and 
threw himself into the chair. 

‘** But ever sinee that day, doctor,” he contin- 
ued, leaning forward and fixing his wild, wide- 
open eyes on his companion’s face, ‘* I have heard 
her calling me by name. At home, in gay as- 
semblages, by dv,, by night, anywhere, every- 
where, that ery of ‘Stephen! Stephen! Stephen ! 
rings. out suddenly and unexpectedly. No one 
lears it save me—and the dogs hear it. I never 
keep a dog for that reason. But you—you were 
Do vou not hear her voice even 


her kinsman. 
now ?” 

And rising, Mr. Solis unbarred the great win- 
dow fronting the ocean, and flung it wide open. 

The fair Summer weather was darkened by an 
approaching tempest. The heavens, veiled in 
gray clouds, lowered above an angry sea. The 
wind was rising with a sharp, shrill note of men- 
ace in its roar. But the sounds of sea 
and of storm, the plunging breakers and the 
rushing winds, Dr. Barrington heard, or fancied 
that he heard, an agonized shriek of ‘‘ Stephen ! 
Stephen! Stephen !” 

«This is sheer folly, Solis,” he said, hiding his 
impressions by an effort of will. ‘‘ There is a 
storm at hand, and the waves are tumbling nois- 


above 


VOICE THAT IS 


STILL.” 


ilyon the beach. Get you to bed, man, and trou- 
ble your head no more about such absurdities.” 
‘Ah, you heard it! I see by your face that 
And you can do nothing for me? | 
thought as much. Well, | know that some day 
I shall answer the call, and till then Now | 
will bid you farewell, doctor. This is a profes- 
Thanks for your kind- 
ness in staying to talk with me.” And with a 
sudden resumption of his habitual courtesy of 
Mr. Solis Visitor to the 


you did. 


sional secret, remember. 


demeanor, showed his 
door. 

The August storm that was threatening that 
morning rose and raged along the coast with un- 
precedented violence for three days. The sea, as 
far as the eve could reach, was churned into a 
Great flakes of foam 


were borne far inland by the fury of the tempest. 


cream-white waste of waves. 


Trees were uprooted, houses were unroofed, and 
the mighty breakers assailed the summit of even 
the highest cliffs. 

On the morning of the third day Mr. Solis was 
discovered by his servants to be missing from his 
home. The storm abated in the course of the 
next twelve hours, and the following morning his 
corpse was found on the beach at the foot of the 
cliff nearest to Wavelands. Over his night-dress 
he had wrapped his dressing-gown of brocade, so 
it was surmised that he had risen in the night to 
look at the storm, had wandered out, become be- 
wildered, and had fallen over the cliff into the 
sea. ‘Or else,” suggested some of his friends, 
“he might have been walking in his sleep.” But 
Dr. Barrington thought, with an inward shiver, 
** He has responded to Mabel’s call.” He kept his 
impression to himself, however, and the dead 
man was interred with ‘all possible evidences of 
respect and consideration. 

The esteem of society for the departed was a 
good deal lessened by future developments. In- 
stead of leaving behind him an immense fortune, 
Mr. Solis was found to have died practically pen- 
niless. He had sunk all his property in an an- 
nuity so as to insure to himself the largest possi- 
ble attainable income during his life-time. The 
precious stones contained in the silver casket 
were discovered to be not genuine gems, but 
skillful imitations, fabricated by the best Parisian 
artists in stage-jewelry. The beautiful horses 
that filled his stables had been hired from the 
manager of a traveling-circus that had turned out 
a failure. Only the Oriental stuffs and furniture 
and metal-work remained, and the few thousands 
that they realized at public sale barely sufficed to 
satisfy the most pressing of the claims against the 
estate. The heirs, whose care and attentions and 


services had been cheaply purchased by the dead 
man with a series of dazzling promises, were 
outspoken in their wrath. 


But Stephen Solis lay 
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in lis grave, deaf not only to their angry re- 
proaches, but likewise to the cry that had fol- 
lowed him all through the latter years of his life, 
‘the sound of a voice that was still.” 
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SosouRNERS at Cannes who neither are the 
happy possessors of a yacht, nor have yachting 
friends in the vicinity, and yet wish to view the 
town and its environs from the sea, usually avail 
themselves of the services of the steamer, which 
hourly leaves the harbor, and, for the moderate 
charge of one france, conveys passengers to the 
Isles de Lérins, St. Honorat, and Ste. Marguerite. 
These islands are immediately opposite to Cannes, 
and are situated, as will be surmised from the 
foregoing remarks, at no great distance from the 
coast. They are, however, vantage- ground for 
scenery that cannot be surveyed in a similarly 
satisfactory manner from the Continental ferra 
Far away to the the horizon is 
bounded by the Maritime Alps, snow-clad and 
tinted with exquisite oft-changing hues; to the 
west the Esterel Mountains, with their shadowy 
purple gorges, are clearly delineated against Pro- 
vence’s azure sky; nearer to us we see wooded 


firma, eust 


eminences, and villages perched high upon their 
sides ; and, toward the level of the sea, numerous 
white villas, half hidden in the semi - tropical 


foliage, gleam in the dazzling sunshine. The 
coast-line is beautifully diversified, being a sue- 
cession of picturesque promontories and indented 
bays. 

Nor are the enchanting views to be seen from 
St. lionorat and Ste. Marguerite their sole attrac- 
tion: they are no less historically than esthetic- 
ally interesting. On the land side of Ste. Mar- 
guerite, the larger of the two islands, upon the 
summit of an elevated rock, is situated the cele- 
brated Fort Monteray. Here was imprisoned, for 
twelve years, from 1686 to 1698, the unkown man 
whose face was hidden 
by an iron mask. Shortly after his incarceration 
at Ste. Marguerite, we read that the victim of 
this ghastly device attempted to communicate 
with the outer world by scratching some words 
on a silver plate, which he flung into a fisher- 
man’s boat that was moored beneath his prison- 
window. The fisherman carried the plate to the 
governor of the fortress, a Captain St. Mars, who 
anxiously inquired of the finder if he could read. 
St. Mars received an answer in the negative, and 
an assurance that the writing had not been seen 
by any other person. Iowever, disquieted and 
alarmed at the occurrence, he detained the fisher- 
man for a week. Then, having ascertained be- 


from his fellow-creatures 
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yond all doubt that the poor man was incapable 
of deciphering the writing, St. Mars dismissed 
him, remarking as he did so, ‘* It is fortunate for 
you that you are unable to read.” 

This event, we are told, caused the authorities 
to place two additional iron gratings in the win- 
dow of the prison-chamber, so that it now has 
three gratings, one behind the other, at equal 
distances within the space formed by the thick- 
ness of the walls. Notwithstanding this precau- 
tion, the mysterious captive, says another of the 
various anecdotes relating to him, contrived a 
second time to appeal to a chance passer-by for 
aid. One day a friar espied something white 
floating on the sea near the fortress. He secured 
the object, and, like the fisherman who found the 
silver plate, he immediately took it to St. Mars. 
It proved to be a fine linen shirt, covered with 
writing upon the inside. ‘* Have you,” demanded 
St. Mars, *‘ had the curiosity to read what is writ- 
ten here ?” ‘The friar avowed that he had not, 
but had hastened to bring the garment to the 
prison. There could, of course, be no question 
of an ecelesiastic’s ability to peruse the strange 
missive, had he been so minded ; and it is a sig- 
nificant circumstance that, two deys later, the 
friar was found dead in his When the 
masked prisoner was removed from the Island of 
Ste. Marguerite the walls of the chamber which 
he had occupied were, it is said, painted over, lest 
any words traced upon them might reveal the 
safely guarded secret of his identity. Well-nigh 
a couple of centuries have passed away since this 
ill-fated man died in the Bastile Prison at Paris ; 
yet time, the revealer of most mysteries, has failed 
to tell us who he was, It has been stated that 
his remains have been exhumed, and that it was 
then discovered that the head was not buried with 
the body, so fearful, evidently, were his persecu- 
tors that their victim might chance to be identi- 
fied even after his death. 

Marshal Bazaine was imprtsoned in Fort Mon- 
teray on December 26th, 1873. But, more favored 
by destiny than his above-mentioned predecessor, 
he successfully effected his escape on the night of 
August 9th in the following year. Looking at 
the rock on which the prison is built, we can see 
that the marshal, if supplied with a rope-ladder, 
and otherwise assisted by confederates, would en- 
counter no insuperable difficulties in descending 
to the sea-shore beneath. 

At the seaward end of the Island of St. Hono- 
rat stands a hoary, massive, romantic ruin. This 
building was a monastery, founded in the fifteenth 
century by St. Honoratius, Bishop of Arles, and 
from it the island derives its name. It was a 
fortress as well as a monastery in the vanished 
past, the monks having oftentimes to defend 
themselves against the attacks of the Saracens. 


bea. 
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For the fair regions of the Mediterranean were 
ravaged for long ages by these piratical devasta- 
tors: hordes of whom, following in the wake of 
the victorious Moslems, poured into Europe in 
much greater numbers after the overthrow of the 
Eastern Roman Empire at Constantinople in the 
year 1453. 

Comparatively near to St. Honorat is a reef of 
rugged reddish rock, called St. Ferréol. Our 
attention is at once arrested by St. Ferréol, be- 
“ause we are told it was the spot where Nicolo 
Paganini temporarily slept his last sleep. The 
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For the same reason, the vessel bearing the dis- 
tinguished dead was denied entrance at the har- 
bors of both Marseilles and Cannes. Thus, every- 
where the rite of sepulture on the 
main-land, the son at length decided to make 
his father’s grave upon the solitary, diminutive 
Islet of St. Ferréol. The savageness of the 
sharply serrated rocks, the lovely flowers that are 
said to blossom in the scant stony soil of the in- 
tervening crevices, the murmur of the rippling 
blue wavelets, and the roar of the white-crested 
billows, surely all unite to have formed an appro- 


refused 


ROGER AND ANGELICA (SCENE FROM ARIOSTO’s ‘‘ ORLANDO FURIOSO”’). 


marvelously gifted violinist died at Nice on May 
27th, 1840. His son, who was with him at the 
time of his death, embarked with the body on 
board a ship, and sailed for Genoa, his father’s 
native place, intending there to bury him. But 
the Genoese ecclesiastical dignitaries objected to 
the interment of the reportedly demoniacal mu- 
sician in their midst. Despite this interdiction, 
however, the body was about to be landed, when 
the municipal authorities refused to permit the 
burial, on account of Paganini’s death having 
resulted from cholera, which dread disease was 
raging in their city and all along the Riviera. 


priate final resting-place for the weird, unique 
musical genius. Five years later, however, Pa- 


ganini’s remains were removed 
birthplace. 


to Genoa, his 


As the little steamer wends its way back again 
to Cannes, we leave past associations ; and, living 
in the enjoyment of the entrancing 
ask ourselves, in Long- 


present 
scenery before 


fellow’s 


us, we 


words - 


‘* T ask myself, Is this a dream ? 
Will it all vanish into air ? 
Is there a land of such supreme 
And perfect beauty anywhere ?” 
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BRONZES IN THE CORCORAN GALLERY. 


By WILLIAM MACLEOD, 


A REMARKABLE feature in the Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art, at Washington, is the collection of 
bronzes by the late Antoine Louis Barye. .Num- 
bering one hundred and eighteen pieces, it is 
larger than any other known collection of Barye’s 
works, even in Paris, and therefore offers an op- 
portunity to study the great sculptor’s style 
which cannot be found elsewhere. The collec- 
tion was bought from the artist himself, in 1873 4 
and, in its rich variety of groups of haman fig- 
ures, wild and tame animals, reptiles, birds, can- 
delabra, etc., conveys 
an adequate idea of 
the genius of Barye 
-—his classic fancy, 
as well as his know- 
ledge of the forms 
and habits of ani- 
mals in repose, or 
when roused to fury. 
Though many of the 
pieces are small, not 
averaging over a foot 
in height, and some 
not larger than a 
paper-weight, there 
are several of grand 
size, and even the 
most diminutive are 
wrought with a 
truthfulness and a 
freedom of action 
which make them 
appear larger than 
they really are. The 
illustrations to this 
article, limited as 
they must necessarily 
be, have been so selected as to present types of 
some of the leading aspects of the artist’s versatile 
genius. 


Barye’s strength lies in his intense realism—a 
trait of his artistic character which is shown even 
in his monumental sculptures, such as the ‘* Lion 
of the Column of July,” on the Place de la Bas- 
tille, Paris. This is a bass-relief, and one of the 
first of the works which drew general attention 
to the young artist. It is interesting to compare 
this lion with the monumental renderings of the 
same animal that have come down to us from an- 
tiquity, such as the well-known ‘Lion on the 
Steps of the Capitol,” at Rome (see page 109). 
Barye’s bass-relief represented a new departure, 
which did away completely with the trammels 


ANTOINE LOUIS BARYE. bit 


of received conventionalism, and accepted nature 

pure and simple. In that massive frame of bone 

and muscle, ponderous, but of supple action, 

there is an expression of life, freedom and truth 

which could not be acceptable to the official rep- 

resentatives of the academical French art of the 

time ; and it is not to be wondered at, therefore, 

that in the year 1837 the jury refused to admit 

the artist’s bronzes to the Salon. Barye, how- 

ever, did not allow himself to be turned aside 

from the path which nature had marked out for 

him. Soon after ap- 

peared his ‘ Lion 

and Serpent,” and 

“Lion and Horse,” 

in both of which the 

ferocity of the lion 

i powerfully 

depicted, while in 

the latter we seem to 

hear the frenzied 

shriek of the victim. 

And so with his 

other beasts of prey. 

His ‘* Tiger Devour- 

ing a Crocodile ” was 

a decided revelation 

in art; but the 

artist’s marvelous 

modeling of these 

and similar animals 

in ferocious action 

reached its climax 

in the “Jaguar De- 

vouring a Hare,” 

= which was exhibited 

plaster in 1850. 

A superb copy in 

bronze, over three feet in length, is in the Cor- 
coran Gallery. 

Among Barye’s early work must also be men- 
tioned the ‘‘ Deer Dragged to Karth "by ‘l'wo 
Scottish Hounds,” while the ‘‘ Deer Biting its 
Side” is a wonder of skill in quickly seizing an 
attitude which the animal could only for a mo- 
ment maintain. The “ Bear and Dogs,” again, 
reveal a perfect mastery over the forms of both 
animals in the *‘* Bear 


Is most 


fierce combat ; and in 


Erect,” as well as in the bronze showing Bruin 
on his back, playing with his toes, the artist has 
exhibited genuine humor. 

No animal, however, figures in Barye’s works 
in so many phases of quiet or vehement 
as the horse, whether free of harness or 


action 
as the 
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liery steed of the Arab horseman battling with 
wild or bearing those fine examples of 
individual portraiture, the General Bonaparte, 
and the Duke of Orleans, or those figures en- 


beasts : 


dowed with knightly grace, the Gaston de Foix, 
and Charles VII. In the two last-named works 
the armor aud trappings are also worthy of spe- 
cial notice, as they give proof of the conscien- 
tious study which the artist devoted to these de- 
tails in his desire for realistie truth and historical 
eorrectness. ‘To those who know the value of a 
comparative study of art, it will be most interest- 
ing to compare Barye’s horses with antique speci- 
mens, such as the horses in the Parthenon frieze, 
and the head of a horse of Ilyperion, casts of 
which are to be found in the Hall of Antique 
Sculpture in the same Gallery. 

surye’s fame as a sculptor rests chiefly on his 
of historical 
ages, such as those just mentioned, are also of 


animals. But his statues person- 
the first order, and in his compositions illustra- 
tive of mythology and legend he shows a superla- 
tive skill in the modeling of the human figure. 
At the 
tility of his genius in a most brilliant light; for 
while all of them are equally realistic, the differ- 


same time these works exhibit the versa- 


ence in the treatment of the classical subjects 
from that of those of a romantic nature is appar- 
ent ata glanee. The grand group of “ Theseus 
Slaying the Centaur,” the largest in the collection, 
measuring 4+ feet 3 inches by 4 feet, is a superb 
example of the artist’s interpretation of classical 
mythology, The horse portion of the centaur 
(whom visitors to the Gallery may compare with 
the centaur in the No. 49 in the Hall of 
Antique Seulpture) is sublime in its action, and 


group 


quite as much so is the calm expression of the 
hero who, bending back the centaur’s head by the 
throat, is about to brain him with his rude weapon. 
The fine genius of the sculptor in thus depicting 
the severity of overpowering might in the hero of 
shown in 


also and the 


‘ . ‘ . 
Erect, with legs apart, and unyield- 


his group is * Theseus 
Minotaur.” 
ing to the gras) of the monster's thigh, he seizes 
the Minotaur by one ear, as he calmly thrusts the 
sword throat. 


nervousness and realism, there is a statuesque re- 


into his In spite of all modern 
pose and a quietness and simplicity of contour in 
these groups which contrast strangely with the 
restlessness and variety of sharply cutting lines 
in the entitled and Angelica.” 
This latter is undoubtedly one of the most beau- 
tiful of Barye’s works, in the production of which 
romance and love lent their inspiration to the art- 


. ‘ > ° 
group * Roger 


ist. It is the old story of Perseus rescuing An- 
dromeda from a sea-monster, but recast in the 
Too much cannot be 
suid in praise of this composition, of the rush of 


the hippogriff, and the gracefu! forms and poise 


mold of mediwval legend. 
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of the heroic rescuer and his prize, all dominating 
the sea-monster which forms the base. 

The truth to nature and the power of realiza- 
tion shown by Barye can only be acquired by a 
combination of natural ability, close observation 
and downright hard work, which is found only 
in men of rarest quality. Even as a child Barye 
was fond of watching the animals in the Jardin 
des Plantes, and listening to the stories concern- 
ing their history and their habits, which were told 
by an old keeper who had noticed his interest in 
them. Ilere was the inspiring source of his sub- 
sequent success ; and his enthusiasm in the study 
of animals, which lasted nearly to the close of his 
life, is made evident by the true story of a visitor, 
who, having vainly called several times at his 
house tosee him, was finally told that, a new tiger 
having been received at the Jardin, the artist 
had not been home for a fortnight. 

Barye always gave the finishing touch to his 
works, returning to the factory wl the copies 
which were unsatisfactory to him. Their vigor- 
ous modeling has sometimes been mistaken for 
want of finish; but Barye aimed to give to the 
surface a texture suggestive of the skin and hair 
of animals, so that there is a certain 
in his works, even to the touch. 


naturabniess 
The variety in 
the productions of this artist is truly astonishing, 
and reminds one of the work done by some of the 
old artists. Ile modeled animals, statues, vases, 
candelabra, and other utensils ; made designs for 
all sorts of industrial objects, among them a 
beautiful clock for M. Pereire ; decorated several 
facades ; lithographed, etched and painted in 
water-colors. Of the latter class of works, strong 
in drawing and sombre in color, there are quite a 
number in American private collections. 

Barye was born at Paris in 1796, of poor par 
died in 1875, full of honors, as the 
first animal sculptor of France. Ile studied en- 
graving under Fourier, modeling under Bosio, 


ents, and 


drawing under Gros, and gave much attention 
to practical anatomy. During half his career he 


struggled for subsistence, and was not famous 
until near his fiftieth year, when his genius was 
fully recognized, and he was appointed Professor 
of Animal Drawing at the Jardin des Plantes. 
The story, however, that he was for years forced 
to hawk his wares about the streets of Paris is 
not true, and probably grew out of his simple 
habits. Without a particle of pride, he did not 
hesitate to be his own porter, and frequently car- 
ried his bronzes in person to the houses of pur- 
chasers. 


In manner he was simple, grave and 
taciturn, giving the impression of a quiet, observ- 
ing gentleman. 

This brief notice of the man and his works may 
fitly end with an incident illustrating Barye’s 
thonghtful perception of the instinets of animals, 


XUM 
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beyond what is seen by ordinary observers. When 
Giérome had painted the liens in his ‘* Christian 
Martyrs,” he called in Barye to see his treatment 
of the beasts, which he had represented as just 
released, with eager, ravenous looks, ready to 
spring upon the victims. Barye at once said that 
it was not natural—that the hungriest lion, sud- 
denly confronting the bright air and a crowded 
arena, would hesitate, and recoil, bewildered at 
the sight. Gérome took the hint, and always met 
the compliments upon the fine conception of his 
lions by giving the merit to Barye. 


VALUES OF BARYE'S BRONZES. 

In regard to the prices fetched by works of 
Barye that are in circulation amongst American 
dealers and amateurs, the New York 7vimes says: 
“The prices brought by some Barye bronzes at 
a recent sale have revived the discussion of the 
The 
pieces which were sold at auction,were probably 
obtained originally from the artist himself. ‘They 
were not proofs, but they were fine examples, pre- 
sumably cast under the artist’s direct supervision, 


soundness of the values set in private sales. 


A comparison of the prices brought by these 
pieces with the prices said to have been asked for 
pieces of the same quality at private sales shows 
the following results: For the * Lion Ser- 
pent,’ which brought $105 at auction, $400 and 
500 have been asked by dealers. ‘The * Walk- 
and Tiger Walking’ e140 
For this pair $1,100 has been paid at a 


and 


ing Lion’ brought 
each. 
private sale, and $500 each is about the usual 
asking price. The * Lioness and Crocodile,’ for 
which from $350 to $500 is usually asked, was 
sold for only $205, although the piece was re- 
touched by Barye and presented by him to Jules 
It is also stated that the price of $1,200 
has been asked for the * Centaur and Lapithe,’ 
which brought $255 at the sale. 
no doubt that the high artistic quality of Barye’s 
work represents a high pecuniary value, but the 
inference from this sale is that American 
has been excessive, and that the prices have been 


Janin,. 


There can be 


zeal 
raised unreasonably, If a piece is a proof, or in 
one way or another is unique, like the silver lion 
with its interesting history, it acquires a special 
value. But Barye himself published many, in a 
few cases hundreds, of casts of his better known 
works.” 


TRELAWNY’S ADVENTURES. 
Few more extraordinary books than Trelawny’s 
* Adventures of a Younger Son” have appeared 
in the century, and, if only as a literary curiosity, 
it deserves to be rescued from oblivion. Half au- 
tobiography and half fiction, it purports to tell 
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the story of the first twenty years of Trelawny’s 
life, before he had met Byron and the Shelleys, 
in connection with whom his name is likely to be 
longest remembered. It was published anony- 
mously in 1831, and it is not surprising that the 
critics did not know what to make of it. The 
Atheneum blundered hopelessly when it declared 
that in imagining a fictitious autobiography the 
author had been misled by sheer ignorance and 
lack of taste, but it came nearer the mark when 
it described the hero of the story as ‘* something 
of w ruffian from his birth,” a description which, 
at any rate in its Pickwickian sense, will apply to 
the whole of Trelawny’s life. The man himself 
is even more interesting than his work, and Mr. 
Garnett’s introduction * contains the fullest 
count of him that has yet appeared. In this vol- 
ume he describes himself as deserting a British 
man-of-war to take service on board a French 
piratical or privateer craft in the Eastern seas. In 
1822 Mrs. Shelley described Trelawny admirably 


C= 


as ‘*this extravagant Trelawny, wa yiovane sfra- 
vagante, of hereulean form, with raven - black 
hair, overhanging brows, Moorish face, and high 
shoulders, like an Oriental.” She further 
scribed him as telling horrific stories with the 
most frightful situations of his adventures be- 
tween the 


de- 


ages of seventeen and twenty-one, 


which are more or less embodied in the present 


volume. As is well known, it was Trelawny who 
burnt Shelley’s body, of which he gives a ghastly 
account ‘** Recollections,” and later he ae- 
companied Byron to Greece, and played a check- 
ered part in the struggle for independence. — Ie 
was good to Mrs. Shelley after her husband’s 
death, and would have married her, as we know 
from her recently published letter, in which she 
playfully told him that her name would never be 
Trelawny. 


in his 


Later we find him deseribing her as 
of **a soft, lymphathie temperament, the exact 
opposite In every respect of Shelley,” but this de- 
scription was penned when he was eighty-six, and 
must not be taken too seriously. 

Of Trelawny himself, Mr. Garnett has an in- 
teresting estimate: ‘* Trelawny, in short, was 
all these characters, as Kean might be Richard 
and yet Ofhello. Of Cornish blood, he united 
to natural English stubbornness and ruggedness 
an imagination and versatility that were certainly 
not English. It is that from his grand- 
mother he inherited a Spanish strain; and if 
this be so, much in his character is explained. 
High-spirited, fiery and impulsive, he threw him- 
self first into one part, then into another ; now, 
‘I have laid down the sword for the pen,’ now 


said 


* The Adventures of a Younger Son. By Edward John 
Trelawny. A New Edition. With an Introduction by Ed- 
ward Garnett. (T. Fisher Unwin, London). 
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(three months later), ‘I am deeply engaged in a 
wild scheme which will lead me to the Kast, and 
it is firmly my belief that when I again leave Ku- 
rope it will be forever,’ and now (two months 
later), ‘If I thought there was a probability that 
I could get a seat in the reformed House of Com- 
mons I would go to England, or if there was a 
probability of revolution.’ 
remembered that in writing to so sympathetic and 


Of course it must be 


sentimental a woman as Mary Shelley, Trelawny 
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a good part, devoted to women, setting his heart 
on being looked on as a romantic figure, and 
proud of ‘being ruled by impulse and not by 
the other, reserved, independent and 
clear-sighted, setting men at their true value, 
with a contempt for their weaknesses, and min- 
gling the sturdiness of an old salt with the hard- 
headedness of a man of the world. It is true 
that the former of these characters certainly ap- 
pertains more to Trelawny’s youth and the latter 


reason ’ 3 


THE BARYE BRONZES IN THE CORCORAN GALLERY. 


would naturally wish to keep up his romantic 
character; but against this must be set the fact 
that their intimacy was of so confidential and 
friendly a character that he would lay bare his 
hopes, plans and fears more fully to her than to 
anybody else. From this quickness of entering 
into projects, equal readiness in deserting them, 
and acuteness, when not moved by first enthusi- 
asm, there seem to be two Trelawnys in the field 
—the one ready to imitate and follow De Ruyter, 


Byron and Odysseus in turn, very anxious to play 


LION AND HORSE.— SEE PAGE 105, 

to his old age, but throughout we find them 
blended ; he is always alternately alluding to 
‘his wild career through life’ and growing reti- 
cent, almost mysterious, about it.” 


About 


* Younger Son” there can be 


the freshness, vigor and realism of the 
ho question, Com- 
Mr. Garnett suggests, with Stevenson’s 
Island,” 
once apparent, but there is deal in it 
that ctrong palate to accept. The 


story begins with an aecount of the author's 


jure it, a 

‘* Treasure and this last quality is at 
great 
requires 
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THE LION OF THE 


Ile 


injadiciously managed. 


childhood, seems to have been a wild boy 
blood-cur- 
dling description of a fight with a raven when he 
was only five, which he describes as the first and 


most fearful duel he ever had. 


There is a 


Then there is 
an account of his school-days, and of his being 
put into the navy and just missing being present at 
Trafalgar. 


Ilis description of the service in those 


days is very vigorous, but written from a hostile 
point of view, and makes Marryat’s novels seem 
very rose- water narratives beside it. Mr. Gar- 
nett, however, says there is evidence that Tre- 
lawny himself was never in the navy. Ife de- 
scribes himself as deserting ship in the Indies, 
after administering a terrific chastisement to a 
lieutenant who had tyrannized over him. The 
passage is a good example of his more extray- 
agant style: ‘* The lieutenant, whose fears then 
took entire possession of his mind, humbled him- 
sel to me; he protested he had never intended 
me any wrong; that if I thought so, he was 
sorry, and asked my pardon; he entreated I 
would put up my sword, and go on board with 
him, promising, with an cath, that he would 
never take advan- 
tage of what had 
passed. Disgust- 
ed at his mean- 
ness, [ struck him 
from me, and, 
spitting at him, 
vociferated, ‘ Re- 
member Walter! 
cowardly, malig- 
nant ruffian! 
What ! you white- 
livered scoundrel, 


can no words move LION ON THE 


STEPS OF 


ADVENTURES. 


COLUMN OF JULY, PLACE DE LA BASTILLE, PARIS, 


you ?—then blows shall ! and I struck him with 
the hilt of my sword in his mouth, and kicked 
him and trampled on him, I tore his coat off, 1 
rent it to fragments, saying, ‘This is the first 
time such a paltroon has disgraced this true 
His screams and_ protestations, while 
they increased my contempt, added fuel to my 
anger, for I was furious that such a_ pitiful 
wretch should have lorded it over me so long. I 
roared out, ‘I’or the wrongs you have done me, I 
am satisfied. Yet nothing but your currish blood 
can atone for your atrocities to Walter !’” 

He then takes service on board De Ruyter’s 
privateer, with its motley crew of all nationalities. 
Van Scolpvelt, the ship’s surgeon, is as good as 
any representative of that type in Smollett, and 
the Frenchman Louis is also a character not easily 
forgotten, though the story of the way in which 
his body floated after the ship, and baffled all ef- 
forts to sink it, is a very ghastly one. Quite in 
another vein is the romantic episode of the hero’s 
love and marriage with Zela, a beautiful Arab 
orphan, and her tragic death. The account of her 
cremation Trelawny would seem to have borrowed 
from his experi- 
ence with Shelley. 
This portion of 
the book gives 
him an opportu- 
nity of displaying 
the poetical side 
of his nature, 
which attracted 
him Shelley 
and Byron. But 
in his best pes- 
sages there is @ 
good deal cf 


color if 


to 


THE CAPITOL, ROME, 
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rodomontade, as there is of bluster in other parts 
of the book; and there is almost as much post- 
uring in Trelawney’s autobiography as there was 
in his life. 

Here is Trelawny’s description of Zela’s crema- 
tion: **I had robed Zela in the richest costume 
of her country: her yellow vest was spangled 
with little rubies, and her chemise and flowing 
drawers of sea-green Indian crépe were edged 
with gold ; her outer garments were of the finest 
muslin of India; her slippers and the embroid- 
ered kerchiefs which bound up her hair, and con- 
cealed her bosom and the lower part of her face, 
were beaded and embossed with pearls. I pre- 
served but one braid of her long, dark silken 
hair, and, placing that in my breast, I kissed her 
eyelids, cheeks and lips. Carefully folding her 
in a large Arab barican, or cloak of white camel’s 
hair, I-conveyed her into the boat. 
The blood in my veins was stagnant. 


I was a mere 
machine. 
I remember only that when De Ruyter came to 
me the efforts I made to speak with composure 
had nearly stifled me. When he told me they 
were all ready on shore, I feared I could not walk 
along the boat, yet I sternly refused to be assisted. 
I got over the boat’s quarter into the sea; and, 


ENGLISH 

To the Fditer of Frank Lesvie’s Porutar Monraty : 
Sir: I took up recently a number of your 
magazine, and read there a very good article on 
the mistakes thc foreigners, especially the En- 
glish, are apt to make when they come to this 
country. Then I read a little farther, and lighted 
upon a remarkable example of the mistakes which 
Americans make about En- 
gland. In “The Banana,” the 
writer says he does not know where the, Amer- 
icans get their love for fruit, since the English 
Now, 
I have been in the United States fourteen vears, 
and have spent more or less time each Summer in 
large cities, but there is nothing that I have al- 


in their turn often 


an article on 


are not a fruit or vegetable eating people ! 


Ways missed so much as the fruit, either in quan- 
tity, quality or variety, which I used to get at 
home. I will say at once that there are two re- 
deeming features in your fruit-supply—grapes 
and tomatoes. The latter, though not strictly a 
fruit, I have reveled in every Summer since I 
‘*landed,” in Minnesota, where, at that time, it 
was literally the only thing deserving the name of 
‘*fruit ’ that I could obtain, for I had not then 
come down to eating black raspberries, blue-ber- 
ries, cranberries and crab-apples, except as sauces. 
As to your grapes, they are magnificent where 
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AND AMERIC 


COMPARED. 


pressing my precious burden closely to my breast— 
warily preventing the water from touching her—] 
walked through the surf to the shore. Its cool- 
ness strengthened me, and I was enabled to stag- 
ger on to the spot, where stood the funeral pile. 
I could recognize no other object. The figures 
that flitted about, and those who stopped to speak 
to me, looked like spectres gliding in a dance of 
death. A black iron furnace, like a coffin, was 
placed on the pile. After standing for some time 
entranced at its side, my senses, by some means, 
were sufliciently restored to make me aware of the 
necessity of going through with what I had un- 
dertaken. I placed the body within the iron shell 
as delicately as a mother lays her sleeping child in 
its cradle. Then De Ruyter, the old Rais, and 
others, withdrew me a short distance away, and 
held me there. Oils, spices, musk, camphor and 
ambergris, I was afterward told, were thrown in 
by basketfuls. Dry bamboos and damped reeds 
thickly covered all; so that, when ignited, I 
could see nothing but a dark, impenetrable pyra- 
mid of smoke.” 

This was a book to delight the elder Dumas’s 
heart, and it is not surprising he should have had 
it translated into French. 


AN FRUITS COMPARED. 


the Summers are long enough. I ate them by the 
peck last Summer, and never ate finer, to my 
taste, having enjoyed the peculiar flavor of the 
American grape before I left England, thanks to 
a friend of mine who used to send them to me 
from his greenhouse, but who often told me that 
few of his friends cared for them, because, as they 
said, they liked black currants well enough, but 
they did- not want grapes that tasted like black 
eurrants. Bananas were more plentiful in Lon- 
don fifteen years ugo than they were in New York, 
and they are probably cheaper to-day, but few ex- 
cept small children care for them. ‘Twenty years 
ago oranges were better and cheaper, not only in 
London, but in every town in England, than they 
here to-day. Where I lived—a quiet agri- 
cultural town in the eastern counties—the great 
open market-place would be strewn every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday with the wrappers of hun- 


are 


dreds of chests of oranges opened and sold to the 
country people, and I could always buy at 
fruit-shop oranges equal to the best that 
shipped here from California, and costing 
than half as much. 


any 
are 


less 


I don’t see what right you have to call this a 
fruit-eating people par excellence, when one has 
to pay the price of a square meal for two middling 
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oranges or a box of inferior strawberries. Rasp- 
berries, gooseberries, white currants or cherries 
such as I used to eat in England I cannot get 
here at all, only miserable specimens that just 
serve to revive one’s regrets for the delicious 
fruits that grow in that foggy and overpopulous 
island across the Atlantic. Peaches—fit to throw 
to the’ pigs—are plentiful enough here some years, 
and I have once eaten in America a peach that 
might compare with those we thought worth 
growing or buying at home. Plums, which are 
well enough to look at, come in boxes from Cali- 
fornia, and taste of little but rain-water; a car- 
load of them would scarcely be considered by any 
fruit-loving Englishman to be a sufficient ex- 
change for one peck of old English greengages, 
with rusty, speckled skins, and a flavor never 
dreamed of by the buyers of California plums, or 
for one dish of Coe’s Golden Drop. Apricots I 
do not expect to eat as I used to eat them, be- 
cause this fruit is only perfect on the spot, and 
indeed I doubt if there is any place in the United 
States where the choicest apricots can be properly 
ripened. All that I have seen are such as we use 
in England for preserving—and let me say now, 
while I think of it, apricot-preserve, as my mother 
used to make it, was far, far ahead of any preserve 
I can get here. Then there is the nectarine, than 
which no more perfectly delicious fruit is found 
on God’s earth, unless it be the mangostan, which 
I never ate; but it is despised here, apparently 
because it is more tender and_ smaller than the 
peach, though one good nectarine should out- 
weigh, in the estimation of a true fruit-lover, the 
finest peach, were it as large as a water-melon. 
Even the medlar, a delicious fruit in its perfec- 
tion—how I used to enjoy the medlars from a 
rectory-garden in Suffolk, as large round as a 
large peach !—is wholly unknown to you, though 
it is worth a dozen kinds of the “berries ” you 
condescend to eat here, and the tree would be as 
great an addition to your lawns and groves as the 
fruit to your dessert-tables. 

Apples you have, some of them fairly good, and 
many of them very pretty to look at, so that the 
orchards in this country were pictures that it 
would have repaid a long journey merely to see, 
last September. But where are the apples equal 
to the English Nonpareil, Golden Pippin, or Ilam- 
mond Pearmain ? I have tried a great many that 
were highly commended, and were, indeed, very 
good, but not so good as those named—seldom 
equal even to a Ribston Pippin. As to pears— 
the Bartlett seems to be your only idea, almost, 
of a choice pear, though it is scarcely third-rate 

I could send you an account of a 


in quality. 
fruit-show, held years ago in England, at which 


there were more than six hundred different 
kinds of pears on one long table, and I have my- 
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self eaten of probably.not less than fifty kinds, 
all better than the Bartlett. But look at your 
strawberries—about two kinds, at most, to be bad 
all over the United States, and neither of them 
equal to the English Keen’s Seedling, Carolina, 
or three or four other quite common varieties 
which I used to get fresh, in the season, for four 
or five cents a pint. Your cherries, like your 
plums, are mostly wild, and fit only for pies. 
Then, the prices which one has to give for fruit 
here—compared with the prices of other articles 
of food—and the fact that people will give labor 
and garden space to blackberries and the most 
tasteless and scentless of the raspberry tribe, and 
be content year after year to give high prices for 
so poor a strawberry as the Wilson, seem to me 
to indicate that the Americans do not yet know 
much about fruit. 

Nor does the way they use fruit help their 
case. The nation that invented strawberry short- 
cake should forever abandon all claim to be con- 
sidered judges or lovers of fruit. We have a 
dozen ways of cooking fruit in England for one 
here, but they don’t inelude that abomination. 
They do, however, include a black-currant pud- 
ding, respecting which it is useless to talk to an 
American ; but I would just say, as a great lover 
of cooked as well as raw fruit, that I would give 
all the American fruit “pies” that have been 
made in New York city since the Dutch surren- 
dered it for one more dlack-currant pudding, such 
as I used to have in East Anglia; and I am not 
sure, if I could have my choice of any fruit I 
could name from any country in tne world for 
my dessert to-day, that I would not say, Give me 
a black-currant pudding as they make it in the 
east of England. 

I have omitted to mention some of the rarer 
fruits, and all the nuts. As to these last. a people 
that can eat beech-nuts and black-walnuts, or any 
walnuts that are not fresh gathered, and little 
bits of unroasted chestnuts with wooden divisions 
inside them: who never tasted a fresh-gathered 
* high-flyer,” or picked up bon-nuts on a frosty 
October morning — well, they are no ‘ hard- 
shelled ” fruit-lovers. . 

It is the same, to a great extent, with vege- 
tables. I have seen magnificent potatoes sold 
here for twenty-five cents a bushel, but if I want 
a lettuce, I am asked an extortionate price for 
two or three little, limp, green things, no more 
like the solid, juicy, white-hearted cos or globe 
lettuces I used to eat than a wild rose is like a 
General Jacqueminot. This country could easily 
beat the world in growing asparagus, but it is not. 
yet up to what England did thirty years ago in 
this way, and it is a very long way behind France. 
Such asparagus as you have you chop up and 
overdress, and an Englishman accustomed to 
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feast upon this delicious vegetable gets only a 
tasteless mouthful to remind him of what he has 
lost. Sea-kale—a very choice dish—you know 
as little as medlars; and artichokes, the special 
delight of the Frenchman, you confound with the 
sunflower, or girasol (absurdly called ‘‘ Jerusa- 
lem artichoke” in England), itself a very good 
vegetable when properly grown and cooked, but 
despised here because it is wild. The true arti- 
choke is a long way ahead of Lima beans or corn, 
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cheap as in London (though it would be as easy 
to grow it here by the acre as by the square yard 
there), [ buy a bunch, and cook it myself, and 
have a feast, and think of old times when I lived 
in a country where, according to FRANK LESLIE’s 
MAGAZINE, ‘‘the people do not eat fruit or vege- 
tables.” 

In fine, I am always ready to stand up for the 
people, the institutions and the climate of the 
United States ; but when I think of the fruit and 


Ah 
hh A 


CENSOR. 


(Frances, aged seven, has been absorbed in a book for nearly two hours). 


Grandmamma—* Your BOOK SEEMS VERY INTERESTING ; 


WHEN YOU'RE DONE WITH IT* WILL YOU LEND IT TO ME?" 


Frances—“ No, GranpMa’; IT’S NOT A PROPER BOOK FOR YOU TO READ; IT’S INTENDED FOR GIRLS.” 


in any shape, which are almost the only cooked 
vegetables we get most of the time. 

When I was a school-boy I sometimes ate raw 
cabbage, but I know better now. Celery I can 
get, but it is small and dear, and I miss the rool. 
Cauliflower, broccoli, Savoy cabbage, Brussels 
sprouts, broad beans, peas that are not too dry, 
and French beans that are not too old—these I 
cannot get, much as I should like to renew my 
pleasure in eating them, even at three times the 
cost that a West End London greengrocer would 
supply them for. So I have to be content with 
good potatoes, and when asparagus is about as 


vegetables I used to get and enjoy, and see men 
eat great rations of beefsteak, more or less raw 
(in England we like beefsteak with the gravy in 
it, but never raw), three times a day, with little 
else except potatoes, and a tiny dish of dried ap- 
ples or cranberries, and then go into a fruit-store, 
and am asked for everything there twice or thrice 
in actual money, and more than that in compara- 
tive value, of what I used to pay for the same 
things twenty years ago, I demur to the assertion 
that this country is ahead of England in appre- 
ciating the use and necessity of fruit. 
I am, sir, yours, very respectfully, OC. J. G. 


* ¢rusH !? ANSWERED THE QUEEN, 


“SOME ONE MAY 


GLANCING ABOUT HER. 
HEAR er 


UNMASKED. 
By ELLA WikeELER WILCOX. 

THEY were sitting together—husband and wife 
—nhear a curtained recess, at Mrs. Dacy’s recep- 
tion. 


rey . e . . 
‘hey were speaking of a recent scanda! in high 


life—the elopement of a prominent citizen with « 
beautiful adventuress. 

“But 
wife,” 
him and take him back. 
love with him.” 

Vol. XXX., No. 1—8. 


of her, and return to his 
Roger Dean said, ‘‘and she will forgive 


he will tire 


She is desperately in 


face finshed with an 


pression of scorn. e 


Helen Dean’s gentle ex- 

**So am I desperately in love with you, Roger,” 
she said, ‘Since you dawned upon my horizon 
life has held but one source of happiness, but one 
thought, but you. Yet J 
would never forgive you, never condoné an of- 
that 

Roger Jaughed—a light, amused laugh of un- 
belief. 

** But you would,” he said. 


one object for me 


fense against love.” 


** You have the 
most gentle and forgiving nature I ever met with, 
and I know your love is like the love we read 
of, but seldom find. We hear a great deal of the 
love of woman, but the truth is, only one woman 
in a hundred in this age possesses the capacity for 
a grand passion. They are all too frivolous, too 
cold-blooded, too conventional, or too selfish, to 
love as woman used to when the world was young. 
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But you are an exception — your friendship is 
warmer and more exhilarating than the love of 
the ‘ 


it has all the passion and fire of earth, 


most women: your love i very essence of 


happiness 
and the purity and constancy of heaven. 
] ive 


being the 


Evers 
ivy I wonder more at my good fortune in 


And [ 


dear, you would forgive me any sin I com- 


object of such a love as yours. 
Know, 
mitted.” 

‘Any sin save the sin against this very love you 
© That And 
Ww mudd rel nt, | would 


ond 


heen false to me,” 


o extol,” Helen answered. 
fis 


never, 
fear my overfond heart 
place a 


won as T knew you had 


reconciliation bey my own power so 


aie llow r que ried Ros er. ‘* Surely you do 


not 
uicide : , 


. you would not resort to /haf 
I suicide,” Helen 


growing pale and her 


sé \ »>word 


\ot to physical, but t 
} face 
‘*T would be untruc 


had bee ' to 


bitterness 


red, her eyes 


LO you 80 BOON As 
You should 


ly of your own down 


ryou me, 
but of mine, 


upon.” 
‘(rea God, ‘? cried Roger, 
terrible—vyor1 


A woman’ 


irreparable than a 


bility. 


world is educated,” 


swered, Onur lov our marriage 
’ 


sacred thing Lo both of us. 
; ee 


holiness, it 


and I{ you 
would be a 
If I should take you 


’ 


’ 1] 
if weakness, | could 


4 : . 1 
tte wretched afterward: so I would 
place it beyond my own power, and myself upon 


] My life 


il level with vou, here, my hope of life 
Roger, depends upon you. 


Remember 


beyond, 


that.” 


and 


Roger brushed his hand across his brow, 
arose, 

the 
‘grown tragic, talk- 
Rest 


shall ever be true to you, my dear wife.” 


Let us walk mingle with 


crowd,” he said. ide 
ing over impossible disasters. assured = | 
They moved away, and neither saw the dark, 
from behind the 
It was the 
face of Casper Fenlon, a wealthy snitor who had 


sinister face that watched them 


curtained recess with an evil smile. 

been rejected by Helen in favor of Roger Dean. 
* + + + + + 

scene A ball, 


Helen Dean disguised as Night, a black domino 


six months later. 


masked 
hovering near her. 
‘“T tell vou, watch Faust !” it whispered in her 


ear. “He is your husband—although you be- 
lieved your husband was to appear in domino.” 

‘*T know that 
ino,” she said, coldly. 


‘* Yes, but he has changed his costume, and for 


my husband came here in dom- 
‘We came together.” 


UNMASKED. 


a purpose. Watch him! Watch also the Fairy 
She is one you know.” Then the dom- 


neo disappeared, 


Queen. 


lialf an hour later Helen was looking every. 
where for the masquerading Faust. But he, too, 
had disappeared. At that moment he was listen- 
to the rapid, whispered request of a black 
domino, 

* Come quick, old fellow—grant my favor. 
will enable me to play the finest jest of the eve: 
I have been the butt 
[want to pay off 
I will tell you all about it to-morrow ; 
Come, 
few moments 


ing—of the season, in truth. 
of a jest for a long time. 
old score. 
or, rather, it will be the talk of the town. 
make haste—it will take but a 
your time.” 

Then the two walked away together, 

Presently 


| 
MASKCTS. 


Faust appeared again among 


IIe seemed in search of some one 
was the Fairy Queen. 


near Night 


Arm in arm, they pass 
hurriedly, as if they feared her pr 


followe d. 


her heart, burning like a coal of fire, v 


‘membrance of two anonymous letters 
she had 
burned with. se Yet 
They had aceused h 
and of an intrigue with Nanette 
And, indeed, Roger Jia 
listen to her 
her to 
woman before the public. 


md received recently glance 


through, and she d 


rn. 
it forget their conten 

the opers- 
| gone every 
for a week to 


iInging, ani 


boldly declared the most beantif 


love is almet 
always accompanied with great jealousy; and 


(rreat 


Helen's whole heart seemed on flame to-night 
reason well-nigh dethroned. 

Faust and the Fairy Queen paused near an al 
Cove —Night stood just within. 

*T have been so impatient for you,” whispered 
* Oh, Nanette—my my 
idel—when can I see you again alone ?” 

‘Tush !" 


her. ‘Some one may hear 


Faust. queen heart’s 


answered the Queen, glancing about 
*T care not,” answered Faust. ‘* 1 grow reck- 
Soon all the world may know my passion. 
| love you my only happy moments 
those I within your beautiful arms. 
Kverything, everybody that comes between us 
grows hateful to me 


less. 
adore you 


are pass 


Night moved quickly away. She could hear 
no more, 

An hour later, when the unmasking took place, 
ITelen stood near the figure of Faust. As he re- 
moved his mask she saw the laughing eyes of her 
husband. 

She grew deathly pale. 

**Well—I deceived you, dear, did I not ?” he 
said. 


aa 


‘You never guessed who I was—now con- 


AOW 


She turned away without a word, 
“Can she be angry at so slight a thing ?” he 
wondered, and But he 


could not find her. 


went in search of her, 


Half an hour later a note was slipped into his 
mand, It read thus: 
** Once I said I would never forgive you if you sinned 


against our love. I what I said. I know all—I 
have been told of your perfidy, but would not believe. 


meant 


To-night I heard your avowal of passion to Nanc'te— 
heard with my own ears 
later. Ihave gone where you will not be tro bled with 
my presence 


and saw you U k an hour 


gone with the man who helpea 
true character. 


nusk your 
I will become what and what 


you have made me 


you are 
and forever render a reconciliation 


impossible, here or hereafter. HieLen.” 


For one moment Roger Dean stood as if turned 
to stone. Then, with a ery like some roused ani- 
mal, he sprang to his feet. 

Police ! T the 


whole foree to come to my aid—I want every 


police !” he shouted. want 

railroul - station, every outgoing train, searched, 

and «a man brought to justice, and a woman 

And God help Afm if my hands fall on 
erdly eur!" 

Wis nivy a few the 


—~the woman, like a stone 


hours later when two 


men stood face to face 


statue, near. The police had detained them, as 


they were about to board an outgoing train, 


until Roger Dean arrived. 


* Dog,” cried he, between his clinched 


You 


you desired to play a jest upon 


teeth, 
‘was this your game ? usked me to ex- 
change costume 
a friend! [ exchanged with you; you poisoned 
my wife’s mind, and bade her listen ; she heard 
your avowal of a wicked passion, and you urged 
her in return to fly with you. Dare you deny 
Ifelen, Ido not ask you 
your love must be dead, or 
But 
I conjure you, as you value your soul, do not go 
with that man—he is false to the core. IT could 
kill him where he stands, but he is not worth it.” 
He turned to go. 
the stone statue. 
‘Roger! Roger!” cried Helen, holding out 
**T have been cruelly deceived. Oh, 


the dastardly scheme ? 
to return with me 


you could never have doubted me so easily, 


There was a movement from 


her arms. 
forgive 

Then she fell in a limp heap between the two— 
dead. 

At sunrise, over her grave two men crossed 
swords. 

One fell, pierced through the heart. 

It was Roger. 

“Tt is a victory more bitter than any defeat,” 
groaned Casper Fenlon, as he stood beside the 


body of his foe . 
united 


‘*for even in death they are 


and IT am alone—alone !” 


ETCHINGS 


ARE MADE. 


HOW ETCHINGS ARE MADE, 


Tne art of etching is as distinet from that of 
engraving as its results are, though certain of the 
methods of engray ing are employed. Its process 
is briefly described : 

A polished copper plate is covered with a 
ground of varnish prepared for the purpose, and 

pon it the design is drawn, line for tine, as it is 
intended to appear on paper, with a sharp needle, 
which seratches through the varnish to the plate 
and leaves the metal bare. It is exactly like mak- 
ing a pen-drawing, save that a needle is employed 
instead of a pen. 

When the design is completed the surface of 
the plate is flooded with aqua-fortis. This attacks 
the spots laid bare by the needle, without pene- 
trating where the varnish is untouched, and bites 
into the copper. When the finer lines are deep 
enough the acid is poured off, and they are Coyv- 
The 


applied again and again in this way, biting the 


ered or stopped out with varnish. acid is 


lines to the depth required, the heaviest and 
strongest lines naturally receiving the most. bit- 


ing. The etcher’s eye and his knowledge are his 


only guides in this process, and a miscalculation 
in the strength of the acid or the time it is per- 
mitted to remain on the plate often ruins a fine 
work. 

After being. bitten in, etchings usually receive 
some finish with the dry-point. This is a needle, 
which is used to seratch supplementary lines upon 
the plate, strengthening parts which are not bit- 
ten deep enough. Some etchings are made al- 
most entirely with the dry-point, like those of 
James Tissot. 


ful and rich. 


The effect is wonderfully power- 

In simple etching the effect is pro- 
duced by a line in the plate, but in dry-point it 
comes not only from the line, but from a ridge of 
metal, or bur, as it is called, which is plowed up 
by the needle, and which catches the ink and 
cives a softness to the edge of the line. 

The bur is produced in all engravings, whether 
on steel or copper, but in line engravings it is 
scraped and burnished away, as the chief beauty 
of a work of that sort is its cleanliness of line. 
In the etching, on the contrary, where a general 
richness of effect is desired, it is often a powerful 
assistance to the artist. ° 

There are two classes of etchings in the trade 
The first- 
named are the original works of the artists; the 


—yainter and reproductive etchings. 


last, copies by artists or engravers from the works 
of others. 
the 


They are esteemed as showing the meth- 


Painter have value of original 


works. 


etchings 


ods and spirit of the artist, just as a sketch by 
him would, Those who own an etching by a 


master really own an original drawing by him. 
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WHat time is it ? 
one which is repeated many times cach cay by 
the of 


the answer to which depends the most momentou 


A very simple question, yet 


every human bn ne, and upon correcluess 
The chronometer of the teamship 


lulled 


the lookout pays to the 


Onsequences, 
i 


is five minutes too slow hy fancied secu- 


rity, the 
but 


captain whe !) ; 
a crash, 
lost 


A railroad-train, with its load of unconscious pas- 


sea ordinary attention—when, with 


the vessel pitche high Upon % reef and is 


ngers, rounding curve, dashes into a freight- 


train, and the ensuing wreck may cost hundred 
of lives 
watch of the 
fast. 
during 


and thousands of dollars, all because the 
freight-cngineer was thirty seconds 


The 


in his counting-room, 
some financial 


the 


merchant 


too 
strait, counts minutes 
that remain before the closing of the bank, know- 
that 
promised aid, and 
to 


whether it will a 


ing his prosperity or ruin depends upon 


speculat: $s as 
rive in time. 
Thus, all t] 
ieate machin- 
f life dcde- 


upon Time 3 


inl 


pend 
und suc 
failure, 

or prosperity, 


involved 


the 

sophers. 

bly the best priae 
tical definition 1 

the that 


bet ween 


interval 
elapses 
tne 
petitions of the 
lestial 
phenomena, 
This definition 
also Com prises 
itself the 


method of meas- 


successive re- 


within 


Al 


EQUATORIAL REFRACTING TELESCOPE AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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HAN Anbory, 


As the rising and setting of the sun 
forms a marked and unmistakable unit of 


uring time. 
1uicus- 
urement, 
of 


the ¢ hristian 


the day has always been accepted as the 


unit time. ‘Twenty-five hundred years before 
ra, the Chinese had discovered that 
the earth regularly returned to the same position 
relative io the other heavenly bodies at certain 
definite intervals of time, occupying 3654 day 

Even at this remote period many of the measure- 
ments of modern astronomy seem to have been 
known Their 
tion, however, prevented this knowledge fror. 


being diffused. 


accurately to the Chinese. isol 

The accurate determination o% 
time, therefor 
the 


as shall cnable a precise determination to 


, consists in making such obsery 


tions on apparent motions of the heaven); 
hodi 
be made of the interval which elapses between 
the successiy repetitions of the same relative po- 

sitions. llow few 
of us, as we travel 
by rail or steam- 
ship, or glance ¢t 
our watches t 
keep an appoint 
ment, considei 
t hasat 


our 


our lives « 
punctuality 
depend pon thy 
care and the skill 


of those 


observer 


the 


patient 
who, in 
midnight 


silence, with the 


fur-seeing eye of 
the tel scope, ob- 
tain the necessary 
dat: regulat. 
the th 
world, and to af- 
ford to the hardy 


mutriner the com- 


to 


cl wks of 


putations which 


enable him un- 
erringly to guide 
his ship. 
Probably the 
earliest structures 
erected as astro- 
observa- 
built 
by the early peo- 
ple of Egypt, for 
many Egyptolo- 


nomical 


tories were 


gists now incline 
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limitations of hu- 
man Vision prevent- 
ed astronomical pro- 
gress until Galileo’: 
discovery of the tel- 
escope opened wide 
the gates of heaven 
to human observa- 
tion: for, while to 
the unaided eye 
only some 6,000 
stars are visible, the 
vreat Lick telescope 
brings to our 
knowledge — nearly 
100,000,000, and by the aid of 
photography the celestial horizon 
stretches to infinity. 
A little more than half a cen- 
tury ago there was in the United 
States not a single astronomical 
observatory worthy the name, nor 
eintioiiaen eihsien ceieiecnees. even a telescope suitable for mak- 
ing satisfactory celestial investign- 
to the belief that the Great Pyramid itself was tions, Some valuable astronomical work was done 
u mighty observatory constructed to facilitate previous to 1840 at Yale and Harvard, but appli- 
the observations of the Chaldean astronomers. anees were few and meagre. The University of 
Magnificent as were these ancient buildings, the North Carolina may be said to have founded the 


I) 


DUDLEY OBSERVATORY, ALBANY, IN 1856- 
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28-INCH REFLECTOR MADE BY DR. DRAPER, 
THE HARVARD OBSERVATORY. 


first public observatory, for in 1824 some astro- 
nomical instruments were purchased and used in 
that institution, and in 1831 they were placed in 
i separate building called the ‘* Observatory.” 
Three or fou later the 


and in 183 the 


years instruments were 
removed, 
burned. 
In 1830 Yale College ; 
5-inch refracting telescope having a fooal dis- 
ten feet. It 
period, but was ouly mounted upon casters and 
Later, Yale had its 
Y-inch t lescopn 


** Observatory ” was 


received thy ift of a 


tunce of Was good glass for that 
rolled over an ordinary floor. 
special observatory, 
4-inch tral 
When the new observatory was 
6-ineh 


and all 


with a 


isit instrument, and meridian circle. 


built, in 


1882, a 
wy 


Repsold heliometer of great 


perfection 
8-inch Grubb equatorial were added. 
For the purposes of astronomical obs rvation, 
telescopes are divided into two classes, depending 
upon the method adopted in the mounting of the 
instrument. As 
through space, it is endowed with a triplicate 


motion. Once in every twenty-four hours the 


our globe spins on its way 


earth makes a complete revolution upon a central 
axis; while in the course of about 365 days the 


globe sweeps through a vast ellipse encircling the 


AND NOW : 
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sun. Furthermore, the change in our 
seasons is owing toa sort of vibratory 
motion of the diurnal axis, which dur- 
ing the Summer season swings toward 
the the Winter, 
from it, 


sun, and in away 

For the purpose of a general survey 
of the heavens, or for a minute study 
of a particular constellation, it is 
that the telescope of the 
observer should be constantly directed 
toward the particular spot under con- 
sideration. The high magnifying 
power of modern instruments causes, 
apparently, a corresponding amplifica- 
tion of the motion of the earth ; and 
if the telescope were immovably fixed, 
the stars would seem to sweep through 
the field like fence-posts seen from a 
flying train, with such velocity as to 
render any attempt at careful study 
absolutely futile. The telescope, there- 
fore, must be arranged to move west- 
ward with exactly the same velocity as 


necessary 


the globe turns eastward. 

Much time and ingenuity has been 
expended in accomplishing this ob- 
ject; but mechanicians have now suc- 
ceeded, by means of an intricate system 

of clock-work, in imparting to the 

telescope the desired retrograde mo- 

tion, so that with the best instruments 

an observer may spend the entire night 

gazing at a particular constellation without hay- 
shift a hair’s-breadth from thie 
An instrument of this description 


Ing the object 
field of view. 
is called an 


equatorial telescope. Very accurate 


measuring devices are atso provided, by means 
f which celestial latitude and longitude can be 
ascertained. 
l’or the purpose of making time observations 
und to determine the various positions of the 
earth as it sweeps through space, a very different 
kind of instrument is necessary. The telescope 
must not have the slighest cast or west motion, 
must be accurately located on a solid and 
substantial foundation in the meridian of the ob- 
servatory, and only allowed to have a 
north and south, 
transit 


motion 
Such an instrument is called 2 
instrument, and is of the utmost value in 
making the caleulations of applied astronomy. 

Professor Mark Hopkins, of Williams College, 
planned the erection of the first public astronom- 
ical observatory in the country; one which has 
‘continued its activity to the present time. The 
Hopkins Observatory was built in 1836-37, and 
dedicated in June, 1838. The quaint little struct- 
ure, Which is still standing, is not unlike, in gen- 
eral plan, more modern ones, and is still used. 
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The Field Memorial Observatory, at the same 
institution, which contains a fine 44-inch Repsold 
meridian instrument, the gift of Mr. Field, is 
placed on a better site, and is supplied with a 74- 
inch equatorial and a 34-inch transit. 

O. M. Mitchel laid the foundation 
of an observatory in Cincinnati, O., in 1843, on 
Mount Adams. But a new one was completed in 
1873, on Mount Lookout, which is equipped with 
an equatorial of 11}-inch diameter, and also one 
of 4-ineh ; a 3-inch transit and a 54-inch merid- 
ian circle. 

Previous to 1844, the United States Naval Ob- 
servatory existed only in embryo: it had not 
even a name, other than ‘ Depot for Army Charts 
and Instruments.” 


] ’rofessor 


To the building commenced 
in 1844 many additions have been since made, as 
new instruments and new astronomical observa- 
tions rendered it needful. For years our Na- 
tional Observatory had only a 94-inch glass, and 
that mounted with all the ancient inconveniences. 
It was not until 1870 that, Congress having at 
length made the required appropriation, a con- 
tract was made with Alvan Clark & Sons, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., for the great 26-inch equatorial, 
which was mounted in 1873, With this magnifi- 
cent addition, the Naval Observatory has now a 
full supply of excellent instruments. The ex- 
tensive time service which it maintains involves 
the daily automatic correction of over 250 clocks 
in the Governmental Departments at Washington 
and the furnishing of the exact time at noon, to 
be telegraphed all over the United States, 

The present location of the Naval Observatory 
is regarded as unhealthful; and the efficiency of 
the instruments is impaired by the fogs and prox- 
tiver, A. new site on 
Gicorgetown Heights, nearly two miles north of 
the present buildings, was purchased in 1880, 


imity of the Potomac 


No appropriation, however, was made by Con- 
gress until 1886, when $100,000 was devoted to 
beginning the new observatory, with the provision 
that the total should 


$400,000, commenced in 


not exceed 
L&88, 


cost of it 
Work on it 

The Dudley Observatory at Albany, named for 
Charles EK. Dudley, once Mayor of the city, and 
an enthusiastic student of astronomy, was dedi- 
cated in 1856, Mrs. Dudley, after her husband's 
death, in recognition of his love of 
about $105,000 to this institution. 


sejience, gave 

It is finely 
located on an elevation in the north-west part of 
the city, and was planned under the supervision 
of Professor O. M. Mitchel, who was its first di- 
rector. It has a valuable library, an equatorial 
of 13-inch aperture and of 15 feet 2 inches fc- 
cal length, an 8-inch meridian cirele, a 64-inch 
transit instrument, a 4-inch comet-seeker, and is 
well supplied with other apparatus for celestial 
research, 
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IIarvard College Observatory, now the central 
station in the United States for the telegraphic 
distribution of astronomical information, was 
founded in 1845, although a temporary establish- 
ment existed before that time. The instruments 
were inadequate, and the deficiencies keenly felt, 
but it was not until 1847 that the fine 15-inch 
Merz equatorial was mounted in the new observ- 
atory. Numerous astronomical instruments have 
since been added, until Harvard's equipment is 
now very satisfactory. 


A. horizontal photohelio- 
graph of 40-feet focus was successfully used in 
photographing the sun in 1870; and in 1883 a 
large meridian photometer was constructed by 
Professor Pickering. Since 1885 special atten- 


tion has been given at Harvard to the investiga- 
tion of stellar spectra by means of photography, 
and valuable results The funds for 
carrying on this research have been provided by 
Mrs. Henry Draper, as 
band. 


obtained. 


a memorial to her hus- 
The large 28-inch reflector made by Dr. 
Draper, and an 11-inch refractor with photographic 
corrector, together with a remarkably perfect 15- 
inch mirror constructed by Dr. Draper, and used 
by him in photographing the moon, were given 
to the Harvard Observatory by Mrs, Draper. 
Our engraving represents the rear of the Har- 
vard Observatory. 
background. 


The main building is in the 
The right-hand dome of the three 
in the foreground contains the 11-inch photo- 
graphic telescope; the central one, the 28-inch 
reflector ; and the left-hand one, a 13-inch and a 
10-inch photographie telescope. The 15-inch re- 
flector is attached to the tube between the central 
and right-hand dome ; and an 8-inch telescope is 
mounted under 
Jeft-hand dome. 
nomical measurements and reductions. 

In 1886-87 the funds of Harvard Observatory 
were materially increased by bequests from U. A. 
Boyden and R. T. 


between the central and 
Five ladies are engaged in astro- 


cover 


Paine, which, with other re- 
sources, give ample means for astronomical work. 
Improvements in buildings are. projected, new 
instruments are to be constructed, and arrange 
ments are in progress for conducting observations 
at a high-altitude station in the Southern iflem- 
isphere, in co-operation with a similar station in 
the United States. 

One of the most completely furnished privaie 
observatories in our country is that built in 
Rochester, N. Y., by If. Il. Warner, in 1882. It 
has some novel and interesting features, among 
which are the extreme lightness of its dome, and 
the simplicity of the device for rotating. The 
telescope, made by Alvan Clark & Sons, has a 
focal length of 22 feet, and the aperture of the 
objective is 16 inches. The automatic right- 
ascension circle is a time-saving device, by which 
the true right ascension gf any object is read 
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directly from the circle. The micrometer, comet- there are, among other instruments, a 94-inch 
seeker and other instruments are of the best. Clark refractor and a 4-inch meridian cirele. 
In the discovery of new nebule, which is the spe- An interesting little incident is related in con- 
cial field of labor of the Warner Observatory, it nection with this Princeton telescope. The pres- 
has had marked success, ent Earl of Rosse, when in this country in 1854, 

Near Charlottesville, Va., is the MeCormick paid a visit to the observatory. Professor Young 
Observatory, connected with the University of ibited to him the great equatorial, showing 


Virginia, and built in 1883 at a cost of $70,000 line points, and feeling somewhat proud 


THE TFLESCOPE IN GREEN OUSERVATORY, PRINCETON COLLEGE, 


being chiefly the gift of Leander J. MeCormick. of it, there being at that time but two refractors 
Here is a telescope which is a twin in size to that in our country of larger size. Lord Rosse was 
in the Naval Observatory —a 26-inch Clark re- perehed in the observing-chair, a dozen feet from 
fractor. This great instrument is mainly devoted the floor, quietly watching and listening. Sud- 
to the study of nebule, comets and double stars. denly he remarked: ‘*T have always thought that 
Electric iumination has been applied to the a moderately sized instrument is better than a very 


equatorial with good success. large one.” 
In the Green Observatory of Princeton College ‘* Moderate”! Well; a 30-foot tube and a 22- 


inch object- 
glass must seem 
‘moderate,’ 
when compared 
with the 60-foot 
tube and 6-foot 
speculum to 
whieh Lord 
Rosse was ac- 
customed, 
Litehfield 
Observatory, at 
ifamilton Col- 
lege, Clinton, 
received its 
name from Kd- 
ward C. Liteh- 
field, of Brook- 
lyn, who by a 
liberal endow- 
ment provided 
a permanent 
fund for its use. 
It is well sup- 
plied with  in- 
struments, and 
has taken a 
prominent part 
in astronomical 
researches. The 
equatorial has 
an aperture of 
133 inches, and 
a foeal distanes 
of 16 feet. Dr. 
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INTERIOR OF 


the Dome is Revolved, 


WARNER OBSERVATORY, 


General View, Showing Portions of Dome and Telescope—with the Pier, 
Clock, Automatic Right-ascension Circle, and Pendent Arm by which 


Peters, 
many years 
charge of 
ybservatory, has 
made asteroids 
a particular field 
of research, and 
has discovered 
more of those 
little pl unets 
then any other 
living  astron-. 
omer, 

The optical 
principles —em- 
ployed in the 
construction of 
telescopes lead 
to two great 
classes. The 
telescope is de- 
signed to obtain 
an enlarged or 
magnified —im- 
ace of a distant 
object. very 
lime a ray of 
light passes 
through a piece 
of glass some of 
the light is 
absorbed and 
lost ; therefore, 
in order to make 


a microscope 


ae 
ot i Sema 


THE WARNER OBSERVATORY BUILDINGS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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available in magnifying an object, plenty of illu- 
mination must be secured. ‘To this end, early as- 
tronomers constructed very large concave mirrors, 
by means of which a great amount of light from 
a celestial body could be collected, forming an 
image of great brightness that could be examined 
with a magnifying attachment. These mirrors 
were made of a hard, bright alloy called specu- 
lum metal, It was found very difficult to grind 
and polish these mirrors, so that the image 
should be sharp free from blur. Obvi- 
ously, instruments constructed on this plan were 
called It has long been 
known that a convex lens would gather up the 
rays of light, and form an image of great brill- 


and 


reflecting telescopes. 


LEANDER 


lancy. Yet, until within the present century, 
more difficulty was experienced in making the 
lens give a true image than in obtaining one by 
means of a mirror. 


vex lens to 


Telescopes employ ing a@ COl- 
light called 
The size and power of a telescope, whether re- 


collect are refractors. 
flector or refractor, depends on the diameter, or 
light - gathering power of the mirror, or lens, 
and instruments are generally known by giving 
the diameter of the objective (as the mirror, or 
lens, is called) and its focal length. 

On the summit of the lowest peak of Mount 
Hamilton, in the Pacific Coast Range of Califor- 
the Lick Observatory, which has 
aroused a more general interest than any other 
institution in country. Ever 1873, 
when the Lick announced his 


nia, stands 


our since 


eccentric James 


M'*CORMICK OBSERVATORY, UNIVERSITY OF 
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intention of giving $700,000 for the construction 
of a telescope larger and more powerful than any 
ever before made, with an observatory as an ap- 


pendage, the whole scientific world has been 


watching with intense interest the slow consum 
mation of this purpose, and the story of the big- 
refractor in the world is worth retelling, 

James Lick was born in Pennsylvania in 176, 
Be- 


ing a shrewd business man, he made money rap- 


gest 


and removed to San Francisco about 1848. 


idly, and invested it in real estate, whereby he 
grew rich. In personal habits he was penurious, 
but became noted as the proprietor of an im- 
mense flouring-mill, elegantly finished in solid 
mahogany, and of the Lick House, a magnificent 


VIRGINIA, CHARLOTTESVILLE, 


hotel. It 


knowledge of or taste for astronomy; but he be- 


is not known that he had any special 


came interested in the California Academy of 
Sciences ; and suddenly, in 1875, surprised thi 
world by appointing a board of trustees, to whom 
he conveyed his entire fortune, estimated at som 
$4,000,000, to be devoted to various public char- 
ities, reserving only an annual sum for his own 
support. This action was the more extraordinary, 
as being wholly contrary to the spirit of most of 
his life. A great telescope was the cliief thing he 
desired ; the smallest he would consider was one 
of 40-inch aperture. The Board of Trustees en- 
countered many perplexities. Mr. Lick 
distrustful of them, and a new 
pointed, 


became 
soard was ap- 
He became doubtful of the observatory- 
site selected on Lake Tahoe, and chose the pres- 
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ent one on Mount Hamilton. While affairs 
were still unsettled, he died in 1876, 

Meanwhile an agent had been appointed 
to gather all possible information from Euro- 
pean astronomers, opticians and mechanicians, 
for Mr. Lick desired his telescope to be made 
by the most competent persons, no matter in 
what part of the world they might happen to 
live. “he difficulty of obtaining the rough 
glass disks was as great as that of making 
the lenses. 

At the time of Mr. Lick’s bequest the larg- 
est existing refractor was the one of 26-inch 
aperture in the Naval Observatory ; and it 
was seriously doubted if it were practicaliy 
possible to make a glass of the size he desired. 
At length, in January, 1881, a contract was 
made with Alvan Clark & Sons for ‘‘an achro- 
matic astronomical object-glass of 36-inch 
clear aperture”; that being the largest the 
firm would undertake to make. 

The flint glass disk was successfuily cast by 
Feil & Sons, of Paris, in 1882; but it lay long 
untouched in the establishment of the Clarks, 
awaiting its counterpart, the crown disk. The 
difficulties in casting a crown disk of so great 
a size were extraordinary; but, after some 
twenty failures, a glass of the needed perfec- 
tion was secured by Feil, and sent, in the lat- 
ter part of 1885, to the Clarks, 

During this time the erection of the ob- 
servatory buildings had been going forward. 
The atmospheric conditions of the chosen site 
had been found exceedingly favorable for as- 
tronomical investigations, Mount Hamilton 
is about 50 miles south-east of San Francisco, 
and 13 in a direct line from San José. * The 
highest tip of its treble-pointed summit is 
about 4,500 feet above sea-level; but the 
lowest peak had advantages of accessibility, 
configuration, and an unobstructed view on 
three sides. ‘To form a suitable plateau for 
the observatory, about 75,000 tons of rock 
were removed, thus slightly lowering the site. 
[t was a laborious task, as was also the con- 
veying of materials to the summit. Work on 
the buildings began in July, 1880, and they 
were completed as far as possible before the 
mounting of the telescope. ‘The main build- 
ing contains computing-rooms, library, the 
south dome for the 36-inch equatorial, and 
the north dome for # smaller instrument of 
12-inch aperture. There is also a commo- 
dious dwelling-house for the astronomers. 

On December 27th, 1886, the long-antici- 
pated 36-inch lenses, having been duly ground 
und polished in Alvan Clark’s establishment, 
und safely transported across the continent, 
Were deposited in the vaults of the Lick 
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Observatory. ‘To insure their safe carriage 


creat 


care was taken. First, the lenses were wrapped 


separately in twenty this knesses of cloth, and put 
lined with felt, 


into separate woodenh which 
exactly fitted them in 


the) of 


i 
shan 
inclosed in two « 
and each 

inside of which w: 


and 


sbestus to render then 


box, ‘ul ¥ and Wat 


covered with then put int 


outer ¢ 


hests, packed with a 


fire-proof. Finally, uspended on pivots, In strong 


wooden frames, with arrangements for turning 


one-quarter around each day, the precious lens 


began their journey. Many of these precaution 


were to prevent molecular 


danger of polarization 


derangement, and t 
avoid through the jarring 
o; trains. 


Messrs. Warner ey, of 


mount the telescope. It 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
rests on a cast-iron, 
rectangular high, 14 
at the base, and 8 I} at the top. 


casting, 


column, 28 feet feet by 
The 
the bearings of the pol: r 
column. The 
steel are 1 
] 


entire length 


which contain 


axis, rests on the of thi 


top 


polar and the declination axe f 


feet in length. Bored through the 


of each axis is a hole 5 or 6 inches in diameter, 
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which not only lightens it, but serves many other 
useful purposes. The clamps for slow motion 
and the slow-motion shafts are placed within the 
polar axis, and through the opening in the dec- 
is able to read the 
the C) of the 
Near the too of the column, in- 
the tele- 


the object 


lination axis the observer 


circle from end 


cension 
ment, 
the drivi c-clock, Which causes 


follow in right aseension 


COpe tO 
i 


nder observation, by a tangent-wheel, 5 feet in 


which makes the motion continuous, 


MmMever, 
{ 


piral staircase leads to a 


if the 


baleony at the top 


column, by which the assistant has access 
to the driving-clock, and can control the motion 
f The focal length of the tele- 
The tube of 


in diameter, is suspended from 


point o 


of the telescope. 


scope is 56 feet 2 inches, sheet- 


suspension being 37 feet 


was $42,000, and the 


is 75 feet in diameter, $56,850. 

principal instruments in the observatory 
i-inch, a 12-inch and a 64-inch equatorial ; 
htepsold « 


transit; a 


meridian cirele, made ) 


Sons, of Hamburg; a 4-ineh 4-ineh 


comct-seeker 3 a 5-inch photoheliograph ; and a 


CLOUD-VIEW FROM LICK OBSERVATORY. 
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THE GREAT TELESCOPE AT THE LICK OBSERVATORY, MOUNT HAMILTON, CAL., AND MOUNTING BY 
MESSRS. WARNER & SWASEY, OF CLEVELAND, 0. 


84-inch photographic corrector, made by Clark, 


for use with the great equatorial. 
On June Ist, 1888, the Lick Observatory was 
formally transferred to the University of Califor- 


nia, with the balance of the %700,000—about 
$100,000—which is the nucleus of a fund to sup- 


port the institution. A carriage-road, 26 miles 


long, leading from San José to the summit of 
Mount Hamilton by a circuitous ascent, has been 
constructed at a cost of $78,000. It is called 
Lick Avenue, and is a charming drive. 

It is said that 250 nights in the year are clear 
astronomical observation at 
Being thus located where the 


enough for good 


Mount Hamilton. 


LIT I " iR y 


is cloudie 


levation as to be above the clouds a large part of 


the time, a wion where the steadiness of 


the atmosphere Tayo xact astronomical meas- 


Luke 


urements, t , i MOTVALOTY will donbtless 


Americ 


Lil Ovsel 
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ind novelist 


rf 


English languag 


! ial 
Lesire’s Porviar MonrHuy 


unportant stories have 
in watch her la 
of the mx 


ing at once 


ment of anything lik 

v l. Yet Mr. Wood e 
what animate: 

Harbor 
in Kx Burton 
find ideals 
golden halo suffusing ** 


other.”’ 


laid in Bar 
and Boston, and to er 

and Hel sSonbright, who mutuall 
and are li i the 


two faces now 


our sympathetic Interest 
lward 
sunset’s 


their end with 


turned tevrrard each 
Iv is difficult to still 
cult, ye rhaps, to tell others how to do so. 


writs diffi- 
Few, indeed, 
but Mrs. Ella 


Wheeler Wilcox, an esteemed contributor, of leng stand- 


successfully, and more 


have achieved these objects simultaneously ; 


Montuxy, does it with 
entitled 

* The first 
Wileox 


ing, to Frank Lesure’s Porvunar 


her brochure 
York ° 


writes Mrs. 


charming tact and good sense in 
Brentanos, New 
to do,” 


she is addressing herself especially to 


‘“*A Literary Career” 
thing necessary for you and 
here ambitious 
young women is to find cut your own motive in choos- 
If you 


you need no advice from me. 


ing a literary career. write as the young bird sings, 

For the great Cause is back 
of your thoughts, and will force them to find their way 
out as natural springs force their way through rocks, and 
But if you have 


taste, y 


nothing can hinder you. 
defined 


consider this step.” 


merely a well- 
do well to 
Supposing the decision is taken, the 


literary ability and m would 
best thing mot to do is to send a manuscript fledgeling to 
some literary personage, asking him, or her, to examine 
and criticise, or possibly to finda publisher for it. Mrs 
Wileox herself declares I never sent a 


j2aanuscript to any human being in my life to ask an opin- 


** In the first place, 


ion or influence. IT always sent directly to the editors, 


and Tam not aware that any influence was ever used in 
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had an 


pted by the 


Wf. I hay iften article refused | 


litors, and acc seventh. An especially 
fortunate manuscript of mine was once 


and I 


nture, I 


rejected by 


wriodicals, was about to consign it to 
] g 
to the 


to me by 


oblis 1 
A ¢] 
mail 


ren, as a last ve sent it ninth. 


venty-five dollars came return 
extremely complimentary letter from the editor, re. 
articles of a kind.”” On general 


rinciples, Mrs. Wilcox advises any woman with a delicat 


similar 


esting more 


nstitution or a tendency to desponde ney to avoid litera. 
eas a profe Ssion., 
H. W. Stoccm, Jr., 


Tennis 


Vice-President of the National 
Association, and a redoubtable champion 
ndimirable book on‘ 
Country * (A. G. 


author's illu 


is the author of an * Lawn ‘T'en- 


is in Our Own Spalding & Bros.). A 


umber of the trated magazine articles, which 
ave appeared in Outing, and elsewhere, are incorporated 
Part I.) are 
Part IT.) to ‘“‘t 


An appendix lays down th 
nnis, and gives a list of the 


the volume. Six chapt devoted to “ the 


it ¢* played,” and six more 
hit Con play i 
officers 

vational Association, championships, et: 
including, 
nt players, both ladies 


numerous and excellent, 


» find publishers, and t 


} 


sunfailing as the peach-erop of D 


») neans as uniform! 


excellent in qual 


of them se 


em deficient in all the « 
best liay hing —except 
re are the Poems of Dr. Edward Octa 

’ 


Whittak« * Ne 


, While the everyt 
dedicated to t} 

ith which, undoubt 
ty. Dr. Flagg’s 
sincere religious 
innocuous humor 


out, here and there, s of occasion, and 
Adirondacks.” 
the ethereal 


in deadly commonplace. 


Bear in the Unfortunate ly, he never 


essays into regi 


a flight ms of song but he 
falls flat to the » No fur 
ther illustration of this is needed than the following coup 
let from the lines on ** The Tomb of the Poet Drake ”’: 


round, 


* Aside from traffic, in a humble brake, 
Repose the relics of the poet Drake.” 
Mr. Ardennes Jones-Foster (‘‘ Fancies,’’ Charles T. Dil- 
lingham, New York) is determined that his verse shall not 
be commonplace, whatever else it may or may not be. 
He dips his pen in the crimson ink of the erotic-emotional 
female novelist of the day, takes the name of the Deity in 
vain, and produces such lines as : 


‘* Her great, black, melting eyes rode out on his.” 
All thrilled with maiden’s quickest passion-throb, 
She answered Tom’s embrace with clinging flame, 
And kissed him with her hot lips on his own! 
And then! . . . * me 


On the 
Thoughts” 


whole, we prefer Mr. Jones -Foster’s “ Stray 
in prose, in which form they fill the greater 
Mr. Syl- 
* Lord Healey, and Other Poems 


takes his poctic calling very seriously: and, indeed, there 


portion of his daintily printed little volume. 
vester Graham Vance 


s a rongh virility and pieturesqueness about his work 
vhich commands respectful attention. Lord Healey is a 
tributary prince who revolts from the authority of King 
Eric, a fictitious ruler over Britain ‘‘in the latter days of 
The triumph of Liberty, Equity and Justice 
over Tyranny, Inequality and Injustice is the 


what Mr. Vance ** Ode,” 


’ 


chivalry.’ 
morale of 


calls his which 


proceeds in 
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alternate epic and lyric strains. His minor poems bristle 


with patriotism and explanatory notes. 

Some of the best lyric poetry, of recent coinage, is to 
be found amongst the unpretentious fugitive verse of the 
As an example of this, here is ** The Grape-vine 


” 


day. 
Swing,” which, by its homely grace and itmnaffected sim- 
plicity, has gained extensive circulation in the newspaper 
press, as well as quick popularity in a musical setting. In 
reply to several inquiries, we may state that it originally 
appeared, anonymously, in the New Orleans 7'imes-Dem- 
ocrat: 
‘THE GRAPE-VINE SWING. 


* When I was a boy on the old plantation, 
Down by the deep bayou, 
The fairest spot of all creation, 
Under the arching blue. 
When the wind came over the cotton and corn, 
‘To the long, slim loop I'd spring, 
With brown feet bare and hat-brim torn, 
And swing in the grape-vine swing. 
Swinging in the grape-vine swing, 
Laughing where the wild birds sing; 
I dream and sigh 
For the days gone by, 
Swinging in the grape-vine swing. 


“Ont o'er the water-lilies bonnie and bright, 
Back to the moss-grown trees, 
I shouted and laughed with a heart as light 
As a wild rose tossed by the breeze. 
The mocking-bird joined in my reckless glee, 
I longed for no angel's wing; 
I was just as near heaven as I wanted to be, 
Swinging in the grape-vine swing. 
Swinging in the grape-vine swing, 
Laughing where the wild birds sing ; 
Oh! to be a boy, 
With a heart full of joy, 
Swinging in the grape-vine swing. 


‘* I'm weary at morn, I’m weary at night, 
I'm fretted and sore of heart; 
And care is sowing my locks with white 
As I wend through the fevered mart. 
I'm tired of the world, with its pride and pomp, 
And fame seems a worthless thing ; 
I’d barter it all for one day’s romp 
And a swing in the grape-vine swing. 
Swinging in the grape-vine swing, 
Laughing where the wild birds sing ; 
I would I were away 
From the world to-day, 
Swinging in the grape-vine swing.” 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS, 
By Georce C. Huriput, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Antarctic ExpLoration.—Baron Nordenskjild, famous 
for the voyage of the Vega around Northern Europe and 
Asia, is now engaged in preparing for an expedition to 
the Antarctic the Autumn of 1891. His 
general plan is to penetrate as far as possible by water, 


Continent, in 


then to land and to establish a station, in which the party 
may remain for a year or more, making observations anid 
collections, in the hope of bringing away a2 positive and 
most valuable addition to the seanty information now ex- 

The 
to the 
North Pole, that few have any apprehension of the vastly 
Much 
learned of the Arctie seas and lands, but so much has been 


isting with regard to the extreme southern region, 


attention of mankind has been so much direeted 


greater unknown area to the south. remains to be 
done in that direction, and so little in the opposite one, 
that the maps of the two contrast as sharply as the maps 
of the United States of the years 1800 and 1890. The plan 
of the expedition 
better director than Nordenskjold, whether he go in per- 


seems admirable, and there can be no 


son, or elect a de puty. 


Arrica.—The 


upon the 


real activity of explorers is more 


more spent various fields opened, or to 


opened, in Africa, One of the most remarkable journeys 
in the Dark Continent is that of Captain Binger, from 
Bammako, on the Niger, to Kong and Mosi, on the Gulf 
of Guinea, All the region lying between the Sahara, on 
the north, and the Gulf of Guinea, on the south, is either 
French already, or so much under French influence that 
The States of 


Tieba, Kong, Bonduku, and others, have lately been added 


its destiny may be looked upon as settled. 
to the list of the dependencies of France: and, as the Lon- 
don Atheneum admits, the English colonies in that part of 
Africa make a poor figure by the side of the solid and 
steady expansion of the French power. Captain Binger 
set out from Bammako in 1887, with a well-equipped fol- 
lowing, on a line of march through the States of Samory, 
which lay directly between the Gulf of 
Guinea. Famory was, 


Bammako and 


This route was chosen, because 


by treaty, a protégé of France, and his country was com- 
paratively unknown. 


At the time Samory was at war with 
his neighbor, Ticba, and was besieging him in his capital, 
Sikaso, a town fortified with enormous earthen ramparts. 
All Samory’s efforts failed against this stronghold, and he 
was obliged to retreat, after keeping up the si@ge for a 
year. After leaving Samory, Captain Binger entered the 
country of Ti¢ba, and spent some time amongst the Sé- 
nefu, a people that have made some advances in culture, 
being skillful in pottery and metal-work, good cultivators 
of the soil, and cattle-breeders. In this country Captain 
Binger found the first stream running to the south. This 
is the western branch of the Comoé River. which falls into 
the Gulf of Guinea at Grand Bassam. 
300 the 
crossed, the river was 130 feet broad: 


The source of this 
of Bammako. Where 
and it formed the 
boundary between the Sénefu and some eight other tribes, 


stream is miles to east 


each with a different language, and with eustoms more or 
One tribe, the Mboin, has reduced the the- 
The Musquito 
King wears a straw hat and a red coat; but the Mboin 


less curious. 
ory of costume to the simplest expression. 
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without sign of 
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Moon. 
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is sold all over 


ains, was found to be in 
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about 1 
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mstant activ ity. 


Nong 
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all 


urishing 
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is a town 5,000 peopl is 


unfortified, iou fh trade with 
Coast and the 
the 


indigo in 


Niger country. are 150 pits for dyeing with 
From Kong ( 
to th 


had meant to push still 


‘aptain Binger 
north, and then east 
further, 
alarm caused among the tribes by 


xpedition advancing toward th: 


8 


traveled tw nty days’ j 
to the Volta River. He 
but was hindered by th 


urne 4 


the report rman 


tii 
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believed, has a story to tell that will bo more than a nine 
It those who to 
things as they are (o remind them that neither Emin nor 


days’ wonder. may assist desire see 


These 
men have fought, like the Gow Chrom in the ‘‘ Fair Maid 
€ Perth,” for their 
deal, and deserv 


Stanley is, in any sense, a high-minded person. 


own hand. They have done a great 
credit and admiration for some of their 
qualities, but heroes they Abnegation and un. 


are not. 


selfishness are things totally strange to them. 
AmeErica.—Two expeditions, the one to Alaska, equipped 
by Frank Lest’és Illustrated Ne wsapaper, and the other to 
Mexico, 


Heilprin, of Pennsylvania, are 


under Professor Angelo 


now in the field. The latter 


Central and Southern 


THE DAVIDSON 
Volta. ‘lhe farth 
eastern branch of the Volt 
went to Salga, to which he 
all the tow 

~entere v« in 


her 


and subsidiary treaties wer: 


January 
Kong States under French protection, 


made with the smaller chiefs 


and 
march of 2,500 miles ther 


than 6,000 feet. 
AND 


of the region between Kong Grand Bassain. 


this was elevation of 


STANLEY Ewin.—So much has been said and written 


about Stanley and his last achievement, that his book may 
be said to have been read by every one before its publica- 
tion. Except for details, principally personal, Stanley 
can have nothing to tell us, and the real interest of ge- 
ographers is concentrating itself upon Emin, who, it is 


GLACIER, ALAS! 

tt 
bevin- 
y announce by telegraph 


first report, but is 1 
A more unfortunat: 


than t 


congratulated upon 


ning could hardly be mack 


that Professor Heilprin and Professor Baker had ascended 


-opoeatepetl, and had found that this snow-capped mount- 
14,700 feet high, 


lower than other scientific men had 1 


was, by careful meas 


S000 feet 


ported it to be. 


irement, about 
These mistaken predecessors of the Penn- 


sylvania men were nearly thirty in number, and of various 


nations; the first, and possibly not the least competent, 
being Humboldt. 


prin and Baker's unlucky announcement is furnished by 


The sharpest criticism of Messrs. H: il- 


their own subsequent measurement of Iztaccihuatl, con- 
fessedly a lower mountain than its neighbor, and cal- 
culated by the now experienced Philadelphians to be 
not less than 17,100 feet in height. 


